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PREFACE 

T  O  T  H  E 

FIRST  EDITION. 

THE  traveller  who  fets  out  on 
a  long  journey  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  meeting  with  the  fame 
accommodations  on  the  road  that 
he  has  at  his  own  houfe,  will  foon 
find  himfelf  miflaken.  If,  under 
the  impreffions  of  his  disappoint¬ 
ment,  he  takes  up  his  pen  to  write 
his  obfervations,  he  will  complain 
that  the  wine  was  bad,  the  chicken 
tough,  the  bed  hard ;  he  will  dwell 
on  the  barrennefs  of  a  heath,  and  in 
defcribing  the  poverty  of  a  country, 
ftrip  nakednefs  of  its  very  fig-leaf. 
But  a  man  of  this  temper  has  no 
A  2  right 
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right  to  trouble  the  public.  If,  in¬ 
deed,  in  pointing  out  the  defedts,  he 
pointed  out  the  means  of  removing 
thofe  defedts,  he  might  do  a  real 
fervice  ;  but  if  he  pretends  fo  no 
more  than  to  amufe,  why  weary  the 
reader  with  his  fpleen  ?  In  a  journey 
qf  this  fort,  as  in  the  journey  of 
life,  the  fretful  man  communicates 
his  own  tcedium  to  all  about  him, 
and  prevents  the  enjoyment  of  fuch 
pleafures  as  lie  in  the  way.  To  take 
the  world  as  it  is,  to  pafs  over  the 
difagreeable  parts  as  lightly  as  pof- 
fible,  and  to  make  the  moft  of  every 
gleam  of  funfhine,  is  the  way  for  a 
man  to  make  the  paffage  eafy  to 
himfelf,  and  comfortable  to  thofe 
who  are  his  companions. 

The  writer  of  the  following 
fketch,  for  he  does  not  prefume  to 
t  call 
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call  it  a  complete  account,  willies 
to  communicate  fome  part  of  the 
pleafure  he  received  in  the  Tour; 
and  he  thinks  the  traveller  will  find 
in  it  fome  information  that  will  be 
ufeful,  and  that  will  enable  him  to 
make  the  moll  of  his  time,  a  circum- 
ftance  about  which  the  writer  found 
himfelf  much  at  a  lofs,  for  want  of 
direction.  If  he  fucceeds  in  any  de¬ 
gree,  or  if  he  lhall  be  the  means  of 
exciting  one  more  able,  to  give  a 
more  perfect  account,  he  will  not 
think  the  time  fpent  in  digefling  his 
notes,  wholly  mifemployed. 
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PREFACE 

TO  THE 

SECOND  EDITION. 

AL  T  H  O  U  G  H  the  reception 
which  the  Firft  Edition  of 
this  Tour  met  with  from  the  public 
was  very  flattering  to  the  Author, 
yet  he  cannot  without  much  diffi¬ 
dence  hazard  a  Second  Edition, 
which  has  fo  much  new  matter  (de¬ 
rived  from  a  repetition  of  viflts  to 
the  principal  fcene  of  defcription, 
and  from  fubfequent  information) 
that  it  may  almoft  be  confldered  as 
a  new  book.  This  diffidence  is  not 
a  little  increafed  from  Mr.  Pennant 
having  taken  part  of  the  fame  route ; 
pofiefled  as  that  gentleman  is  of  an 
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eye  to  obferve,  a  pen  to  defcribe, 
and  a  pencil  to  delineate,  every 
thing  worthy  obfervation  in  every 
place  he  comes  to,  the  Author  of 
the  prefent  performance  fhrinks  from 
the  comparifon  (if  indeed  any  com- 
parifon  will  ever  be  formed).  He 
can  only  hope  for  a  continuation  of 
that  candor  which  he  has  already 
experienced. 

February  1783, 
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HE  who  derives  pleafure  from  contem¬ 
plating  the  venerable  remains  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  or  the  elegant  flrudures  of 
the  modern  architect  3  who  has  a  tafte  for 
the  beauties  of  nature  in  her  genuine  fim- 
plicity,  or  as  they  are  pointed  out  to  view 
by  the  hand  of  .art ;  he  who  feels  his  heart 
glow  at  the  fight  of  the  ingenious  mechanic* 
whofe  labors  diffufe  plenty  and  ehearfulnefs 
around  his  habitation,  circulate  thro'  every 
part  of  the  globe*  and  are  a  truer  fource  of 
national  wealth  than  the  mines  of  Potofi , 
will  find  ample  matter  of  gratification  by 
purfuing  the  route  I  am  about  to  defcribe* 

I-  propofe  to  lead  him  to  Buckingham , 
Banbury ,  Edge- hill,  Warwick Coventry , 
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Leicefier,  Derby,  Matlock ,  Buxton ,  Shef¬ 
field,  Leeds ,  Ripon,  and  Ajkrig ;  and  to  re¬ 
turn  thro’  the  wilds  of  Torkjhire,  called 
Craven,  and  by  Mansfield,  Nottingham, 
Northampton,  Woburn,  and  St.  Alban  s. 

Three  miles  beyond  Uxbridge  you  leave 
the  Wycomb  road,  and  turning  on  the  right 
go  by  the  two  Chalfonts ,  watered  by  a  piea- 
iant  11  re  am  (which  however  deferts  them 
In  a  very  dry  fummer,  as  it  did  in  1781) 
between  hills  which  rife  on  each  hand, 
covered  in  many  places  with  fine  beech 
woods,  to  Amerjham .  This  was  the  eflate 
of  Ann  Nevil,  daughter  of  Ralph  Nevil, 
Earl  of  Wefimor  eland,  and  wife  of  Flump  hr  ey 
Stafi'ord,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Northampton ,  in  the 
38  H. '6,  fighting  for  that  king,  and  was 
held  by  her  after  his  death,  as  Dugdale  tells 
us  in  one  placed  but  in  another,  he  makes 
it  part  of  the  great  efiate  of  Ann  Beauchamp , 
filler  and  heirefs  of  the  Duke  of  Warwick 
(afterwards  wife  of  Nevil,  the  flout  Earl  of 
that  place)  whofe  lands  were  feized  by 
E.  4.  on  her  hufband’s  defection,  reflored 
to  her  by  Hen.  7,  and  foon  after  conveyed 
by  her  to  that  king  b.  It  was  however  in 

a  Dugd.  Ear.  v.  1.  166,  167,  306,  307. 

Warw.  v.  1,  418,  and  Bar.  v.  1. 
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the  hands'  of  Hen.  8,  who  gave  it  to  John 
Ruffe ll,  created  by  him  Lord  Rujfell \  whofe 
redden ce  was  at  Cheyneys,  not  far  from 
hence c.  In  the  lafl  century,  it  became  the 
eftate  of  the  Drakes ;  the  prefent  repre- 
Tentative  of  that  flouri filing  family  has 
built  an  elegant  feat  a  mile  beyond  the 
town,  in  the  road  to  Aylejbury .  His  ho  life 
Hands  on  riling  grbund,  which  Hopes  gently 
to  a  bottom,  in  which  a  large  piece  of  water 
was  deflgned,  but  which  has  not  entirely 
anfwered  expectation.  The  ground  about 
the  houfe  is  adorned  with  beautiful  groups 
of  the  moll  noble  oak,  alh  and  beech.  One 
of  this  gentleman’s  Tons  is  prefented  by  him 
to  the  living,  which,  from  its  value,  and 
the  goodnefs  and  lituation  of  the  parfonage 
houfe,  is  no  bad  eflablifliment  for  a  younger 
fon,  even  of  a  family  as  wealthy  as  this*  is. 
The  parfonage  houfe  Hands  very  pleafantly 
on  the  fide  of  the  hill,  above  the  town, 
looking  to  the  fouth,  well  flickered  by 
woods.  In  1778,  the  church  was  cleaned, 
and  new  pewed,  and  Mr.  Drake  brought  a 
window  of  painted  glafs  from  an  old  houfe 
of  his,  called  Lamer ,  in  Herts ,  and  pht  it 
up  in  the  chancel.  In  the  upper  part  of  it 

are 


e  Leland  Itin.  v.  4.  p.  201. 
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are  two  fmall  figures,  a  Lamb  and  a  Dove  ; 
below  them  are  three;  Faith  with  a  crofs, 
Hope  leaning  on  an  anchor,  and  Charity 
fuckling  a  child.  Beneath  are  the  twelve 
Apoftles,  in  two  rows.  There  is  not  one 
monument  or  infcription  in  the  body  of  the 
church  ;  but  in  the  chancel  are  fome  for 
the  Drake  family,  and  one  for  Henry  Cur - 
wen,  a  youth,  who  died  at  fchool  at  this 
place,  fon  of  Sir  Curwen ,  of  PFork- 

ington ,  in  Cumberland ,  In  a  room  over  the 
family  vault  of  the  Drakes ,  is  a  monument, 
for  Mr.  Montagu  Drake ,  (the  p refen t  gen¬ 
tleman’s  father)  with  a  whole  length  figure 
of  him  recumbent,  h Is  widow  fitting  at  his 
feet,  by  Scheemakers ;  opp'ofite  is  a  farco- 
phagus,  of  yellow  or  brown  marble,  with 
feftoons  of  flowers  in  white  marble  on  the 
borders,  in  memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Drake , 
of  whom  there  is  a  fmall  figure  in  white 
marble,  kneeling,  with  fix  children  behind 
her.  Near  this  is  a  medallion,  with  a  bafs 
relief  of  Mr.  Drake,  jun.  (faid  to  be  a  ftrong 
Jikenefs)  in  a  Roman  habit,  leaning  on  an 
urn,  which  (lands  on  a  pillar,  infcribed  to 
the  memory  of  his  firft  wife,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  twenty.  Underneath  are  thefe 
lines  ; 

Cara  Maria  vale  ! — veniet  felicius  sevum, 

Quando  iterum  tecum,  fim  modo  dignus,  ero. 

A  f- 

a x  ^ 
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At  Miffenden  was  an  abbey  founded  by 
Tho.  de  Mujfenden  (as  it  was  then  written) 
in  11293  d*  It  was  one  of  the  greater  abbies 
diifolved  in  3  i  H.  8.  John  Stewell  the  abbot 
being  allowed  a  penfion  of  30/.  a  year6.  It 
is  now  the  feat  of  Mr.  Goojirey . 

A  few  miles  from  hence,  on  the  left  of 
the  road,  is  V/hiteleaf  Grafs,  cut  out  in  the 
fouth  weft  fide  of  a  high  chalky  hill,  and 
vifible,  from  the  Oxfordshire  fide  of  the 
country,  at  a  great  diftance.  It  is  near  100 
feet  in  length,  and  50  in  breadth,  at  the 
bottom,  but  decreafing  upwards  to  about 
20  at  the  top.  The  tranfverfe  line  is  about 
70  feet  in  length,  12  in  breadth,  and  the 
trench  cut  into  the  chalk  is  about  two  or 
three  feet  deep.  This,  like  the  White  Horfe 
in  Berks ,  the  Red  Horfe  at  Edge  Hill,  and 
the  Giant  on  Prendle  Hill ,  near  Cerne  Abbas, 
in  Dorfetjhire ,  is  fcoured  out  from  time  to 
time,  but  not  at  any  regular  periods.  Mr. 
Wife  attributes  it  to  the  time  of  Edw.  the 
elder ,  fuppofes  the  Saxons  to  have  had  a  for¬ 
tification  at  Princes  Rifborough ,  which  is  juft 
by ;  remains  of  which,  he  fays,  were  vifible 

d  Dugd.  Mon.  v.  1.  542.  but  Camden ,  v.  I.  310,  fays  it 
was  founded  by  the  D'Oilys ;  augmented  by  the  noble  fa¬ 
mily  furnamed  De  Mijfenden . 
e  Harl.  MS,  604.  p.  94. 
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when  he  wrote  (in  1742),  and  which  the 
common  people  call  the  Black  Prince  s  Pa - 
lace ,  and  thinks  this  crofs  was  cut  in  me¬ 
mory  of  fome  victory  gained  here.  The 
name  of  a  village  called  Bledlowy  .a  mile  or  \ 
two  off*  he  fays  confirms  the  idea  of  a  battle 
having  been  fought  hereabouts,  Bledelaw  or 
Bkdlow  fignifying  the  Bloody  Hilly  as  Ble- 
don- downy  in  So.merfetjhire ,  is  fo  called  from 
a  bloody  battle  fought  there  with  the  Danes , 

In  845  f. 

The  way  to  it  turns  off  at  the  end  of 
Great  Mijjenden ,  and  leads  by  Hampden ,  the 
almoft  deferred  feat  of  the  ancient  family  of 
that  name,  the  chief  of  which  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  fo  much  by  his  oppofition  to  the 
levying  of  fhip  money,  and  who  was  one  of 
tlie  fir  ft  to  take  arms  againlt  Charles  X.  and 
one  of  the  firft  who  fell  in  the  contention. 

A  fifcer  of  that  Mr.  Hampden  married  Sir 
jGhn  Trevor ;  and  from  them  the  pre¬ 
fen  t  owner.  Lord  Vifcount  Hampden ,  is 
defcended.  The  laft.  of  the  name,  anft 
the  tv/enty-fourth  hereditary  lord  of  this 
place,  gave  it,  with  a  good  eftate  here,  to 
Mr.  Trevory  on  condition  he  changed  his 
jaame.  When  the  barony  of  Trevor  de- 

*  Wife's  further  Obfervations  on  the  Vale  of  White  Horfey 

fcended 
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fcended  to  him,  he  got  the  title  of  Vifcount 
Hampden ,  that  the  name  might  ftill  be  pre- 
ferved,  but  he  lives  chiefly  in  Bedfordshire . 
The  houfe  ftands  on  high  ground,  and  is 
a  pretty  good  one  ;  the  floors  are  unpleafant, 
being  moftly  oak,  rubbed  bright,  or  brick. 
There  are  feveral  portraits,  but  the  fervants 
know  nothing  of  the  perfons  reprefented  by 
them.  A  whole  length  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
on  the  flair-cafe  is  eafily  diftinguifhed.  In 
the  church,  which  is  juft  by,  a  monument 
is  eredted  for  the  laft  Mr.  Hampden ,  on 
which  various  intermarriages  of  the  family 
are  reprefented  in  Ihields  of  their  arms,  hung 
on  a  tree.  A  road  through  fome  fine  beech 
woods  comes  out  on  a  down,  on  the  right 
of  which  is  a  tumulus,  called  Ellefborough 
Copy  from  the  name  of  the  village  below ; 
the  left  hand  road  leads  along  the  Iknild 
way  (which  is  vifible  here,  and  retains  the 
name  for  a  confiderable  length,  and  is  to  be 
traced  into  Hants ,  or  further)  to  the  ham¬ 
let  of  White leafy  where  is  the  crofs.  juft 
below  are  the  two  parifhes  of  Monks  Rijbo- 
roughy  and  Princes,  Rifborough ;  the  latter 
is  a  fmall  town.  The  fortification  which 
Mr.  Wife  mentions,  feems  to  be  the  fpot 
adjoining  to  the  weft  end  of  the  church¬ 
yard,  This  was  probably  the  manor  houfe, 

B  4  which 
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which  was  moated  round,  but  is  now  en¬ 
tirely  deftroyed  ;0and  it  is  likely  was  part 
of  the  eftate  of  Edw.  the  Black  Prince ,  from 
which  it  took  its  name  of  Prince  s  Rijbo - 
rough ,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  next  parifh, 
(called  Monks  Rijborough ,  from  its  belonging 
to  the  monks  of  Canterbury  g.) 

The  living  is  very  fmall,  and  has  been 
augmented  by  Queen  Anne's,  bounty,  and 
the  benevolence  of  Mr.  Benton ,  then  lord 
of  the  manor,  which  has  been  fince  fold  to 
Mr.  Grubb ,  whofe  feat  is  below.  The  great 
tithes  are  confiderable.  The  land  here  is 
moftly  very  good ;  the  common  field  lets 
from  ys.  6 d.  to  25s.  an  acre. 

Near  the  church  of  ElleJborough9  on  a 
round  hill,  is  an  ancient  fortification,  called 
Belinus' s  Cajlle ,  above  which  is  an  high  hill, 
called  Belinejbury  Mill  \  At  Great  and  Lit¬ 
tle  Kymbel  are  fome  remains  of  antiquity, 
and  the  name  is  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from 
that  of  the  Britifh  king  Cunobeline ,  whofe 
two  fons  were  killed  in  an  addon  probably 
fought  hereabouts  \ 

Aylejbury ,  40  miles  from  London ,  is  an 
indifferent  town,  in  a  rich  fertile  vale,  to 
yrhich  it  gives  name,  and  which  affords  the 

P  Caijib.  Brit,  v,  i.  310.  h  Ibid,  1  Ibid. 
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fined:  pafture,  and  produces  great  quantities 
of  beans  and  corn.  It  is  the  largeft  parifh 
in  the  county,  including  in  it  Ellejborough , 
Bier  ton.  Buck  land,  Stoke  -  Mandeville,  and 
^uarendon,  all  which  were  only  chapels  of 
eafe  to  it.  This  was  one  of  the  four  BritiJlj 
garrifons  taken  by  the  Saxons  in  57 1,  under 
Cutbwulf, \  in  the  expedition  he  made  to 
Bedford  k. 

St.  Ofth ,  the  foundrefs  of  the  religious 
houfe  of  that  name,  in  EJJex ,  was  born  at 
Sjuarendon ,  but  was  beheaded,  anno  600, 
by  the  Danes ,  in  EJJex ,  from  whence  her 
body  was  removed  to  the  church  of  Aylef- 
bury ;  it  continued  here  46  years,  and  then 
was  carried  back  again.  Whilft  it  remained 
here,  however,  many  miracles  were  per¬ 
formed  by  it,  and  a  religious  houfe  was 
built  in  memory  of  her  where  the  parfonage 
now  ftands1.  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
was  the  fmall  houfe  of  Friers  Minors  men¬ 
tioned  by  Dugdale ,  which  in  the  fu'rvey, 
26  H.  8.  was  valued  at  no  more  than  f.is.^d. 
per  annum  m.  Befides  this,  there  was  at  the 
diiiolution  a  houfe  of  Grey  Friers,  founded 
by  the  Butlers ,  afterwards  Earls  of  Ormond , 
temp.  R.  2.  On  the  diffolution  the  con- 

k  Chron.  Saxon,  fub  ann.571.  1  Leland  Itin.v.4.  p.  ioo, 

if  Dugd.  Mon.  v.  3.  1038. 
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ventual  houfe  was  preferved,  and  given  by" 
Hen.  8.  to  Si-r  John  Baldwin ,  Chief  Juftice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  who  made  it  his  feat, 
purchafed  the  manor  of  the  heir  of  the 
Earls  of  Wilts  and  Ormond ,  to  whom  it  had 
defcended  from  the  family  of  Fitzpiers ,  Earl 
of  E/ex ;  built  a  town  hall,  and  was  a  great 
benefabtor  to  the  place.  It  was  afterwards 
the  feat  of  the  Packingtons ,  who  married  a 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Baldwin ,  but  ruined 
in  the  civil  war,  in  the  1  aft  century".  After 
the  diffolution,  there  was  dug  up  in  this 
houfe  an  alabafter  effigy  of  a  man  in  armour, 
with  thefe  arms  on  his  breaft,  a  fefie  between 
three  leopards  faces ,  being  the  monument 
of  Sir  Robert  Lee ,  who  died  in  the  reign  of 
Hen.  7.  and  was  anceftor  of  the  Earl  of 
Lichfield .  This  was  removed  into  the  pa¬ 
ri  fh  church,  and  now  lies  in  the  north  crofs 
aifle,  but  fhamefully  fcratched  and  dif- 
figured. 

The  manor  of  Aylefibury  belonged  to  the 
Conqueror,  who  made  the  church,  with 
Bier  ton ,  &c.  prebendal  to  Lincoln .  This 
great  abufe,  appropriations,  was  often  cen- 
fured,  but  by  means  of  the  monks  and  the 
pope,  maintained  its  ground  till  the  diffo- 

n  Willis’s  Not.  Pari,  v.  1.  p.  123,  124.. 
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lotion  of  the  monafteries.  Robert  Grofihead / 
made  Bifhop  of  Lincoln  in  1235,  faw  the 
mifchiefs  ariling  from  it,  and  endeavoured 
to  reform  the  eviL  He  took  away  this 
church  from  the  deanry  of  Lincoln >  to 
which  it  had  been  long  annexed,  and  col¬ 
lated  a  refiding  redtor  to  the  full  propriety 
of  it.  Richard  de  Gravefend ,  however,  who 
came  to  the  fee  in  1270,  made  it  again  pre- 
bendal,  as  it  ftill  remains 3  but  he  had  fo 
much  regard  to  the  care  of  the  parifhioners 
fouls  as  to  ordain  that  the  portion  of  the 
vicar  Ihould  confiderably  exceed  that  of  the 
prebendary,  directing  that  the  latter  fhotild 
have  30  marks,  and  the  former,  who  Jhould 
refide ,  40,  at  the  leaft,  or  50  marks  p.  The 
inclofure  of  the  common  fields  has  raifed 
the  value  of  the  vicarage  from  60/.  to  140/0 
a  year. 

Mr.  Gladman,  a  former  vicar,  left  his  li¬ 
brary  to  the  church,  and  the  parifh  fitted 
up  a  wainfcot  prefs  for  the  books  in  the 
north  crofs  aifle. 

0  The  chara&er  of  this  excellent  prelate  is,  that  he  was 
an  awe  to  the  Pope,  and  a  monitor  to  the  King,  a  lover  of 
truth,  a  correftor  of  prelates,  a  director  of  priefls,  an  in¬ 
truder  of  the  clergy,  a  maintainer  of  fcholars,  a  preacher  to 
the  people,  a  diligent  fearcher  of  truth,  and  moll  examplary 
in  his  life.  Willis's  Gath.  v.  3.  p.  50. 
p  Kennett  of  Impropriations,  p.  69,  39. 
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The  grant  of  lands  in  this  place  by  W.  i . 
fhews  what  was  the  furniture  of  the  royal  bed¬ 
chamber  in  thofe  days ;  the  tenure  was  by 
finding  litter  or  ftraw  for  the  king's  bed  and 
chambers,  whenever  he  fhould  come  that 
way,  and  providing  him  three  eels  in  win¬ 
ter,  and  three  green  geefe  in  fummer,  be- 
fides  herbs  for  his  chamber.  But  that  this 
might  not  be  too  burthenfome,  it  was  not 
to  be  done  oftener  than  three  times  in  the 
year  q. 

There  is  a  handfome  town-hall,  where 
the  feffions  and  fpring  aflizes  are  held.  In 
1747,  there  was  a  great  conteft  between 
this  town  and  Buckinghamy  about  the  aflizes; 
they  had  been  ufually  held  here,  which  is 
near  the  centre  of  the  county,  from  the 
time  of  H.  8.  when  Lord  Chief  Juftice 
Baldwin ,  mentioned  before,  brought  all 
public  bufinefs  hither;  but  about  1723, 
the  fummer  affize  was  held  at  Buckingham , 
and  continued  fo  to  be  till  1747,  when  the 
Judge  removed  it  back  to  Aylejbury .  The 
next  year  Lord  Cobham ,  and  the  Grenville 
family,  who  reprefen  ted  Buckingham  in  par¬ 
liament,  procured  an  ad:  to  fix  the  fummer 
affize  at  Buckingham  in  future ;  not,  how- 

*  Camden,  v.  1,  31 1. 
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ever ,  without  violent  oppofition  from  Sir 
William  Stanhope ,  member  for  the  county. 

From  Aylejbury  go  by  Whitchurcla,  the 
tithes  of  which  were  part  of  the  poffefiions 
of  the  abbey  of  Woburn  ;  to  the  left  of  this 
is  Ovmg,  a  feat  of  Mr.  Hopkins ,  command¬ 
ing  a  very  delightful  view  of  the  vale,  and 
greatly  improved  by  him.  A  few  miles 
further  is  the  fmall  town  of  Winjlow ;  this 
place  was  given  by  King  Of  a,  in  794,  to 
the  abbey  of  St.  Albans  V  and  being  made, 
with  its  members  Granborough  and  Little 
Harwood,  (heretofore  chapel ries  to  it)  and 
feme  other  places,  of  exempt  jurifdidtion, 
and  appropriated  to  that  abbey,  became, 
on  the  diffolution,  part  of  the  diocefe  of 
London  s.  Mr.  Lowndes  has  a  feat  here. 

The  village  of  Padbury  Hands  on  the  fide 
of  a  little  hill,  from  the  brow  of  which  is 
feen  a  pleafant  valley  below,  with  a  done 
bridge  over  a  fmall  river,  and  at  a  difiance, 
Stowe  emerging  from  its  woods. 

Buckingham ,  though  feated  on  a  knoll, 
is  furrounded  by  other  hills,  and  is  nearly 
en  com  palled  by  the  Oufe,  which  takes  a 
bend  round  the  hill  on  which  flood  the 
caftle,  now  entirely  demolilhed.  Edward 
the  Elder  built  two  caftles  here,  in  918, 

s  Willis’*  Cath„  v,  3.  p.  2. 
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6rie  on  each  fide  the  Oufet ;  this  was  pof- 
fibly  the  fite  of  one  of  them ;  but  there  is 
Ho  certain  account  when  or  by  whom  it 
was  deftroyed,  though  it  is  probable  that  it 
went  to  ruin  on  the  attainder  of  the  laft 
Duke  of  Buckingham  ,  of  the  name  of  Staf¬ 
ford^  in  1521.  In  15.74,  Queen  Elizabeth 
granted  to  Edward Grimfion  the  cafcle  farm, 
two  caftle  mills,  &c.  late  the  pofleflion  of 
Edward  Duke  o i  Buckingham.' 

The  town  is  not  large*  but  includes  fome 
eonfiderable  hamlets.  It  was  of  note  enough 
in  the  time  of  Edw.  3,  to  have  one  of  the 
ftaples  for  wool  fixed  here,  when  that  great 
prince,  with  a  difcernment  beyond  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  by  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  exportation  of  unman ufa&ured 
wool,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  trade  which 
has  fince  been  carried  to  a  moft  amazing 
extent11.  The  making  of  lace  is  now  the 

1  Willis’s  Back.  p.  49. 

u  I  had  always  underltood  that  the  exportation  of  goods 
manufactured  from  the  raw  materials  of  the  country,  was  a 
clear  gain  of  the  improved  price  ariling  from  the  various 
branches  of  labour  employed  in  that  manufacture*  and  that 
it  was  true  policy  to  keep  thofe  raw  materials  at  home,  to  be 
worked  up,  inftead  of  their  being  exported  raw,  and  worked 
up  by  foreigners ;  but  the  ingenious  Mr.  Anderfon  (a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  in  many  things  deferves  attention)  thinks  the 
prohibition  of  exporting  wool  has  been  detrimental  to  us. 
See  his  EJfay  on.  the  Means  of  exciting  a  Spirit  of  national 
In  du fry* 
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employment  of  this  as  well  as  of  many  other 
parts  of  the  country  $  hut  the  refort  to  Stowe 
is  what  enlivens  the  place. 

The  manor  and  borough  have  been  the 
fucceflive  property  of  the  families  of  Giffard \ 
Glare ,  Breofe ,  Audley  and  Stafford ;  were 
granted  by  Hen .  8,  on  attainder  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham ,  to  Lord  Ma'rney ,  and  on 
his  death,  without  iifue,  to  William  Cary 9 
Efq,  whole  fon,  created  Baron  of  Hu?2jdonf 
by  Queen  Elizabeth ,  fold  to  Brocas ,  whole 
fon  fold  the  manor,  with  the  tolls  of  fairs 
and  markets,  to  the  corporation,  who  are 
now  the  owners  x. 

There  was  a  church  here  early  in  the 
Saxon  times,  but  it  was  dependent  on  Kings 
Sutton ,  in  Northamptonshire >  14  miles  oft* 
and  was  fupplied  by  a  curate*  put  in  by  tne 
vicar  of  that  place,  till  about  the  year  1445, 
when  a  vicar  was  appointed,  and  an  endow¬ 
ment  made.  His  income  has  been,  fince 
augmented,  by  a  donation  of  Dr.  Perincheiff 
a  prebendary  of  Wejlminjier ,  who  left  a  fum 
of  money  for  that  purpofe,  in  1673,  with 
which  his  truflees  purchafed  53  acres  of 
land  in  this  pariih,  and  the  tithe  of  them, 
formerly  part  of  the  prebend  of  Buckingham * 
and  fettled  them  on  the  vicar. 

x  Willis’s  Back,  p,  26. 
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This  Kings  Sutton,  with  Buckingham,  add 
Harley,  and  Hornton,  (two  parishes  in  Ox- 
fordjhire)  was  made  prebendal  to  Lincoln 
cathedra],  in  the  reign  of  William  2  v,  and 
was  the  heft  endowed  of  any  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  except  Majloam,  in  York  fair  e,  being 
worth  1000 h  per  annum,  %  but  was  fu ren¬ 
dered  to  Edw.  6,  and  by  him  granted  to 
his  uncle,  Edward  Seymour ,  Duke  of  So¬ 
merset  a. 

The  church,  or  chape],  became  famous, 
by  being  made  the  burial  place  of  St.  Rum- 
bold,  fon  of  fome  Saxon  king,  whofe  name 
is  not  mentioned.  He  was  born  at  Kings 
Sutton,  1  Nov.  626,  but  buried  here.  He 
was  canonized,  and  a  fhrine  was  eredted  for 
himb.  Hiftory  is  filent  as  to  the  particulars 
of  his  life,  or  what  extraordinary  adts  of 
piety  he  performed  to  occafion  this  honour* 
indeed  it  could  not  have  much  to  fay  on  the 
fubjedt,  for  it  feems  this  venerable  faint 
died  two  days  after  he  was  born.  His 
canonization,  however,  anfwered  fome  pur- 
pofes,  for  it  occafioned  great  refort  of  pil¬ 
grims  to  the  place  c. 

y  Dugd.  Mon.  v.  3,  259.  2  Camden  v.  1,  31 1. 

3  Willis’s  Back.  37.  b  Ibid  23. 

c  He  was  a  patron  of  fifhermen,  and  his  feaft  Hill  obferved 
at  Folkjlone,  in  Kent,  in  the  month  of  December ,  fays  Camden’s 
Continuator>  v,  1,  p.  3 1  x . 
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Under  this  patronage  the  church  became 
a  large  and  handfome  building,  and  had  a 
lofty  fpire  of  ioo  feet  high  placed  on  a 
tower  of  63  feet  high.  The  fpire  was 
blown  down  in  1693,  and  never  rebuilt 
and  in  1776,  the  fteeple  fell  on  the  roof, 
and  beat  it  entirely  in,  leaving  only  the  fide 
walls  ftanding.  A  handfome  and  elegant 
new  church  has  been  built  on  the  caftle 
hill,  to  which  the  late  and  prefent  Earl 
Temple  have  contributed  moft  liberally,  pay¬ 
ing  all  the  expence  above  2000/.  ;  the 
whole  is  calculated  at  7000/.  It  is  built 
of  white  ftone,  got  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
that  ufed  in  the  fpire  was  brought  from 
Brill-bill.  It  ftands  north  and  fouth,  (pro¬ 
bably  to  form  a  better  objedt  from  Stowe 
gardens)  the  entrance  being  at  the  north  end 
next  the  town  ;  at  the  fouth  end  is  the  bell- 
fry,  with  a  fpire  on  it,  the  whole  height 
158  feet.  Over  the  north  window  are  the 
earl’s  arms  carved  in  done,  with  his  motto 
moft  appofitely  placed,  Temp l a  quam  diletla ! 
Over  the  bellfry  door  are  the  arms  of  the 
town.  The  church  is  fpacious,  having 
three  ailes  and  a  gallery  on  each  fide,  Ionic 
pillars  fupporting  the  roof,  which  over  the 
middle  aile  is  coved ;  over  the  galleries  is 

4  Willis’s  Buck,  p,  61. 
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vaulted,  with  rofes  on  the  points  of  the 
arches.  Between  the  two  doors  at  the 
north  end  is  the  communion  table,  where 
is  an  altar  piece  given  by  Lord  Temple, 
which  he  brought  from  Rome ,  and  is  laid  to 
have  colt  him  400/.  It  reprefents  two 
parts  of  our  Savior’s  hiilory;  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  he  is  calling  out  a  devil,  in  the  back 
ground  is  his  transfiguration.  On  getting 
the  fummer  affizes  fixed  here.  Lord  Got¬ 
ham,  in  1748,  eredted  a  gaol  in  the  middle 
of  one  of  the  flreets  (which  is  there  of 
confiderable  width)  and  commemorated  the 
fixing  of  the  affizes  by  an  infeription  over 
the  door.  It  is  an  oblong  fquare,  battled 
and  turretted  at  each  corner,  and  built  with 
Hones  taken  from  the  remnants  of  the  caltle. 
A  fire  in  1725  burnt  down  great  part  of  the 
town  ,  but  advantage  was  not  taken  of  that 
misfortune  to  rebuild  the  flreets  in  a  hand- 
fome  manner. 

A  chapel  belonging  to  a  fchool/ founded 
to  teach  fome  boys  Latin,  has  an  arched 
door  with  zigzag  ornaments.  The  con- 
feientious  mailer  takes  the  falary  of  10/.  a 
year,  but  refufes  to  teach  any  fcholars. 
Had  a  former  mailer  been  of  this  difpofl- 
tion,  Hit!,  the  learned  taylor,  wTould  not 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  the 

know- 
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knowledge  of  Latin.  When  an  apprentice 
here,  his  defire  of  learning  was  fo  great, 
and  the  means  of  accomplifhing  his  purpofe 
fo  unequal,  that  it  was  by  an  expedient 
which  few  would  have  thought  of,  and 
fewer  would  have  carried  into  execution, 
that  he  got  the  firft  rudiments  of  that 
tongue.  He  had  in  his  poffefiion  a  Latin 
grammar,  but  it  was  of  no  ufe  without  an 
interpretation ;  to  obtain  this,  he  went  on 
errands  for  the  fchool-boys,  on  condition 
they  would  Englifh  one  of  the  rules  for 
him.  From  hence  he  went  on,  and  made 
himfelf  m after  of  Greek  and  Hebrew6. 

From  the  end  of  the  town  the  late  Earl 
Temple  made  a  new  road  to  his  fo  much  ce¬ 
lebrated  feat  at  Stowe .  It  runs  in  a  ftraight 
line  about  two  miles  up  to  the  Corinthian 
arch,  on  coming  to  which,  you  turn  on  the 
right  to  an  inn,  where  the  horfes  may  be  left, 
or  to  which  they  may  be  fent  back  from  the 
garden  gate. 

Stowe  was  formerly  part  of  the  pofteffions 
of  the  abbey  of  Ofeney ,  and  belonged  to  the 
bifhop  of  that  place,  when  Hen.  8,  on  the 
diflblution,  eredted  the  abbey  into  a  bifhop- 
rick ;  but  that  capricious  monarch  foon 
changing  his  mind,  removed  the  founda- 

5  Spence’s  parallel  between  him  and  Magliabecci. 
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tion  to  Chrijl  Church .  Stowe  followed  the 
fortune  of  the  abbey,  till  Queen  'Elizabeth 
having  taken  the  eftates  into  her  hands,  on 
a  vacancy  of  the  fee  of  Oxford,  granted 
this  manor  and  eftate,  in  1590,  to  John 
Temple ,  Efq.f  (anceftor  of  the  prefent  earl) 
a  gentleman  of  a  very  ancient  family,  feated 
at  Temple-hall ,  in  Leicejlerjhire* .  A  park 
of  about  200  acres  was  inclofed  by  his  de¬ 
ice  n  dan  t,  Sir  Peter  Temple ;  whofe  fon,  Sir 
Richard ,  after  tile  reftoration,  rebuilt  the 
manor-houle,  and  fettled  50/.  a  year  on  the 
vicarage,  which  in  the  hands  of  the  abbots 
had  been  very  poorly  endowed.  Thofe  lazy 
and  luxurious  dignitaries  paying  no  more 
attention  to  the  due  performance  of  divine 
fervice,  .  than  lay  impropriators  in  general 
do  now. 

This  gentleman's  fon  was  created  Baron 
and  Vifcount  Cobham  by  George  I.  and  dy¬ 
ing  without  iffue,  left  his  eftate  to  his  fe- 
cond  lifter,  Hejler ,  wife  of  Richard  Gren¬ 
ville ,  of  Wotton>  in  this  county,  mother  of 
the  late  Earl  Temple .  He  died  in  1779, 
and  was  fucceeded  in  title  and  eftate  by  his 
nephew,  fon  of  his  brother  George . 

f  Willis'' s  Buckingham , 

£  Of  this  family  was  the  famous  dame  Hejler  Temple, 
daughter  q£  Mr.  of >Taiimerx  [in  Bucks  ;  who,  ac¬ 

cording  to  Fuller,  livred  to  fee  more  than  700  of  her  own 
defendants. 
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To  Lord  Cobham  thefe  gardens  owe  their 
beauty.  He  laid  out  the  lawns,  he  planted 
the  groves,  he  eredted  the  buildings.  The 
internal  beauties  are  fuch,  for  extent  and 
variety,  that  the  elegant  and  pidturefque 
fcenes  they  contain,  make  amends"  for  the 
want  of  thofe  diftant  profpeds  which  are 
the  ornaments  of  fome  fituations. 

Thefe  grounds  were  laid  out  when  regu¬ 
larity  was  in  fafliion,  and  the  original  boun¬ 
dary  is  ftill  preferved  on  account  of  its  mag¬ 
nificence  ;  for  round  the  whole  circuit  of 
between  five  and  fix  miles,  is  carried  a  broad 
gravel  walk,  planted  with  rows  of  trees,  and 
open  either  to  the  park  or  the  country.  A 
deep  funk  fence  goes  all  the  way,  and  in¬ 
cludes  about  four  hundred  acres.  In  the 
interior  fcenes  of  the  garden  few  traces  of 
regularity  appear ;  where  it  yet  remains  in 
the  plantations  in  any  degree,  it  is  at  lead; 
difguifed,  and  a  bafon,  which  was  an  oc¬ 
tagon,  is  converted  into  an  irregular  piece 
of  wrater  falling  down  a  cafcade  into  a  lake 
below. 

In  the  front  of  the  houfe,  which  ftands 
on  the  brow  of  a  gentle  rife,  is  a  confider- 
able  lawn,  open  to  the  water,  beyond  which 
gre  two  elegant  Doric  pavilions,  placed  in 
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the  boundary  of  the  garden,  but  not  mark¬ 
ing  it  as  inch,  though  they  correfpond  tq 
each  other ;  for,  ft 1 11  further  back,  on  a  ri- 
fing  ground  without  the  inclofure,  Hands 
the  Corinthian  arch,  which  is  feen  in  the 
approach. 

I  fhall  not  attempt  to  deicribe  all  the 
buildings,  which  are  very  numerous,  but 
{hall  mention  fome  of  the  principal  fcenes. 

On  entering  the  garden,  you  are  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  left  by  the  two  Doric  pavilions* 
from  whence  the  magnificent  front  of  the 
houfe  is  full  in  view.  You  pafs  by  the  fide 
of  the  lake  (which,  with  the  bafon,  flows 
about  ten  acres)  to  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Venus ,  looking  full  on  the  water ;  and  over 
a  lawn,  up  to  the  temple  of  Bacchus ,  to 
which  you  are  led  by  a  winding  walk.  This 
laft  building  Hands  under  cover  of  a  wood 
of  large  trees.  The  lawn,  which  is  ex- 
tenfive,  is  bounded  by  wood  on  each  fide, 
and  Hopes  down  to  the  water,  on  the  op- 
polite  fide  of  which  is  the  very  elegant  tem¬ 
ple  of  Venus ,  juft  mentioned,  thrown  into 
perfpedtive,  by  being  inclined  a  little  from 
a  front  view.  Over  the  tops  of  the  fur¬ 
rounding  wood  is  a  view  of  the  diftant 
country,  terminated  by  Brill- hill,  near 

Oxford  j; 
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Oxford h;  and  Quaint  on-hill,  near  Aylef 

From  hence  you  crofs  the  lawn  by  the 
front  of  the  houfe,  which  is  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  gardens,  dividing  them  as  it 
were  into  two  parts.  In  the  latter  divi- 
fion,  the  tower  of  the  parifh*  church,  bo- 
fomed  in  trees,  the  body  of  it  wholly  con¬ 
cealed  from  view,  is  one  of  the  firft  things 
which  ftrikes  the  eye,  and  you  are  uncer¬ 
tain  whether  it  is  more  than  one  of  the  or¬ 
namental  buildings.  Paffing  by  it  you  en¬ 
ter  the  Vlyfian  fields ,  under  a  Doric  arch, 
through  which  are  feen,  in  perfpedlive,  a 
bridge,  and  a  lodge  in  the  form  of  a  caftle. 
The  temple  of  Friendjhip  is  in  fight ;  and 
within  this  fpot  are  thofe  of  Ancient  Virtue 
and  of  the  Britijh  Worthies ,  adorned  with 
bulls  of  various  eminent  men,  and  infcrip- 
tions,  mentioning  their  particular  merits. 
Here  is  alfo  a  rohral  column  to  the  memory 
of  Capt.  Grenville ,  brother  of  the  late  earl, 
who  was  killed  in  that  fuccefsful  engage- 


h  Camden ,  v.  i.  p.  310,  fays,  the  Brill  is  a  fmall  country 
town  (To  called  by  contraction  from  Bury-hill )  fome  time  a 
royal  villa  of  Edward  the  Qonfejfor.  His  continuator  de¬ 
rives  the  name  from  Bruely  a  thofny  place,  and  Bruer,  a 
thorn  ;  but  the  former  is  perhaps  the  molt  probable,  if  we 
conlider  that  Brill  is  the  name  for  the  place  where  Cafar 
|iad  his  camp  at  Pdhcras, 
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menfc  with  the  French  fleet  in  1747,  wherf 
Mr.  Anforit 00k  the  whole  of  the  convoy  V 
In  the  bottom  runs  a  ftream,  which,  with 
the  variety  and  difppfitign  of  the  trees  dif- 
perfed  over  gentle  inequalities  of  ground, 
make  this  a  very  lively  and  beautiful  fcene. 

Clqfe  to  this  is  the  Alder-grove ,  a  deep 
recefs  in  the  thickeft  fhade.  The  . water, 
tho’  really  clear,  is  rendered  of  a  dark  blue 
color  by  the  over-hanging  trees :  the  alders 
are  of  an  uncommon  fize,  white  with  age  % 
and  here  are  likewife  fome  large  and  noble 
elms.  At  the  end  is  a  grotto,  faced  with 

*  The  character  of  this  gallant  officer  was  molt  amiable  ; 
he  was  of  true  courage  and  conduct;  a  humane  and  ge¬ 
nerous  commander ;  beloved  by  his  officers  ;  efteemed  as  a 
father  by  his  failors.  His  lofs  was  lamented  in  fome  elegant 
Eriglijh  lines  by  Mr.  (afterwards  lord)  Lyttelton  ;  and  by  a 
Latin  infcription  on  this  column  by  Lord  Cobham.  In  the 
the  latter,  the  following  lines, 

Perire,  dixit  moribundus,  ontnino  fatius  eflb 
Quam  inertias  reum  in  judicio  fifii ; 
relate  to  a  known  ftory,  that  the  commander  in  chief  threw 
out  the  hgnal  for  the  line,  and  that  the  French  fleet  would 
have  efcaped,  if  Sir  Peter  Warren ,  feeing  the  danger  of 
lofing  the  opportunity,  had  not,  tho*  fecond  in  command, 
made  flgnals  for  a  chace,  refuflng  to  takp  them  down ;  he 
was  well  fupported  in  this  by  Capt.  (afterwards  Sir  Peter) 
Denis;  Capt.  Gren-vilh ;  Capt,  (afterwards  Admiral)  Bof- 
£d%ven,  and  others.  The  commander  finding  Warren  re- 
folute,  had  magnanimity  enough  to  alter  his  fignal  from 
that  for  the  line,  to  a  chace  3  and  prudence  enough  to  mal^e 
ftp  complaint  of  difobedience* 
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flints  and  pebbles,  in  which  the  late  earl 
fbmetimes  Tapped.  On  fuch  occafions  this 
grove  was  illuminated  with  a  great  number 
of  lamps,  and  his  lord £h ip,  with  a  benevo-^ 
lence  which  did  him  honor,  permitted  the 
neighbourhood  to  fhare  the  pleafure  of  the 
evening  with  him  and  his  company,  the  park 
gates  being  thrown  open. 

The  temple  pf  Concord  and  ViBory  is  a 
moft  noble  building.  In  the  front  are  fix 
Ionic  columns  fupporting  a  pediment  filled 
with  bas-relief,  the  points  of  which  are 
crowned  with  flatues.  On  each  fide  is  a 
beautiful  colonade  of  ten  lofty  pillars.  The 
infide  is  adorned  with  medallions  of  thofe 
officers  who  did  fo  much  honor  to  their 
country,  and  under  the  aufpices  of  his 
lordfhip’s  immortal  relation,  Mr.  Pitt,  carr- 
ried  its  glory  to  fo  high  a  pitch  in  the  war 
of  1755 ;  a  war  mofl  eminently  diflin- 
guiffied  by  Concord  and  ViBory .  This  tem¬ 
ple  (lands  on  a  gentle  rife,  and  below  it  is 
a  winding  valley,  the  fides  of  which  are 
adorned  with  groves  and  clumps  of  trees, 
and  the  open  fpace  is  broken  by  fingle 
trees,  of  various  forms.  So'me  flatues  are 
interfperfed.  This  valley  was  once  flowed 
with  water,  but  the  fprjngs  not  fupplying 

a  fuf~ 
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a  fufficient  quantity,  have  been  diverted, 
and  it  is  now  grafs. 

It  has  been  obferved  that  there  is  a  parti¬ 
cular  moment  when  this  temple  appears  in 
fingular  beauty  :  when  the  felting  fun  fhines 
on  the  long  colonade  which  faces  the  weft, 
all  the  lower  parts  of  the  building  are 
darkened  by  the  neighbouring  wood ;  the 
pillars  rife  at  different  heights  out  of  the 
obfcurity  :  fome  are  nearly  overfpread  with 
it,  fome  are  checquered  with  a  variety  of 
tints,  and  others  are  illuminated  down  to 
their  bafes.  The  light  is  foftened  off  by 
the  rotundity  of  the  columns,  but  it  fpreads 
in  broad  gleams  on  the  wall  within  them, 
and  pours  full,  and  without  interruption, 
on  the  entablature,  diftincft.ly  marking  every 
dentil.  On  the  ftatues  which  adorn  the 
points  of  the  pediment,  a  deep  fhade  is 
contrafted  to  fplendor ;  the  rays  of  the  fun 
linger  on  the  fides  of  the  temple  long  after 
the  front  is  overcaft  with  the  fober  hue  of 
evening,  and  they  tip  the  upper  branches  of 
the  trees,  or  glow  in  the  openings  between 
them,  while  the  fhado.ws  lengthen  acrofs 
the  valley. 

On  the  oppofite  fide  of  this  vale  is  the 
Lady's  Temple ,  on  an  elevated  fpot,  com¬ 
manding  the  diftant  views.  Below  is  a 

ft  ream 
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{beam,  over  which  is  thrown  a  plain 
wooden  bridge.  On  another  eminence,  di¬ 
vided  from  this  by  a  great  dip,  (lands  a 
large  Gothic  building,  fitted  up  in  that  tafle, 
and  furnifhed  with  fome  very  good  painted 
glafs. 

The  temple  of  Friendjhlp  is  adorned  with 
elegant  marble  bulls  of  fome  whcfe  friend-^ 
fhip  did  real  honor  to  the  noble  owner. 

The  fcenes  which  have  been  mentioned 
are  the  mod  remarkable,  but  though  beau¬ 
tiful,  it  mud  be  confefied  are  inferior  to  the 
exquifite  one  which  prefents  itfelf  from  the 
Gothic  building  at  Pains-bill,  in  Surrey ; 
or  to  feveral  which  are  found  at  Mr.  South- 
cote  s,  in  that  neighbourhood.  In  point  of 
buildings,  Stowe  is  unrivalled.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  them  has  been  objected ;  but  the 
growth  of  the  wood,  by  concealing  one 
from  another,  every  day  weakens  the  ob¬ 
jection.  Each  naay  be  faid  to  belong  to  a 
diflind  fcene ;  and  the  magnificence  and 
fplendor  of  them,  joined  to  the  elegance  of 
their  conflrudion,  and  blended  with  the 
variety  and  difpofition  of  the  ground,  will 
always  enfure  the  admiration  and  pleafure 
pf  the  fpedator  \ 

Leaving 

*  The  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  if  he  fhould  find  that 
in  this  account  of  Stowe,  I  have  made  confiderable  ufe  of  a 

defcrip- 
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Leaving  Stowe,  fame  ftarved  firs  and 
pines,  on  each  fide  the  road,  fhew  how 
much  planters  fhouid  attend  to  the  manner 
of  executing  their  work,  and  the  choice  of 
the  kind  of  trees  proper  for  the  foil  in  which 
they  are  to  be  planted. 

Pafs  by  Finmore,  and  another  village,  and 
come  to  Aynho,  where  is  the  feat  of  Mr, 
Cartwright .  Here  was  an  hofpital  built 
for  the  entertainment  of  poor  and  lick  paf- 
fengers  in  the  time  of  Hen .  2.  by  the  Cla~ 
verings  (then  called  Roger  Fitz  Richard, 
and  Robert  Fitz  Roger)  who  were  lords  of 
the  manor.  It  was  well  endowed,  and  in 
1484  was  given  by  William  Earl  of  Arundell 
(then  owner  of  the  manor)  to  Magdalene 
college,  Oxford,  to  which  it  ftill  belongs ; 
but  is  now  lett  out  as  a  private  houfe1. 
Ralph  Nevill,  of  Raby,  who  died  in  the 
beginning  of  E.  3.  married  the  daughter  of 
John  de  Clavering,  and  feems  to  have  had 
this  eftate  with  her,  as  he  obtained  a  charter 
for  a  market  and  a  fair  at  this  place,  but  it 
was  limited  over  to  John  de  Clavering,  in 
fee.  Yet  his  fon  Ralph  died  feized  of  the 
manor  in  41  Edw.  3. 111 

defcription  given  of  it  by  one  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  its  beauties,  the  late  Mr.  Whateley . 

1  Bridges's  Northamptonjhire,  v.  i.  p.  141. 
m  Dugd.  Bar,  v.  1.  j).  292,  29^. 
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At  the  entrance  of  Aynho  you  crofs  the 
Portway ,  one  of  the  Vice  vicinales  leading 
from  ftation  to  ftation ;  it  comes  out  of  the 
Akeman-Jtreet ,  at  Kirtlington ,  in  Oxford - 
fire ,  and  is  fuppofed  by  Dr.  PA/  to  go  to 
Vennonis ,  or  Cleycefter ,  but  by  Morton,  to 
lead  to  Bennaventa,  or  We  don ,  near  which 
place  is  a  gate  called  Port  way -gate*.  Ban¬ 
bury,  however,  ( Branavis )  feems  to  be  in 
its  line  of  diredion. 

At  this  end  of  the  village,  turning  oil 
the  right  hand,  is  the  road  to  Aftrop  Wells, 
which  are  about  two  miles  off,  a  little  be¬ 
yond  the  village  of  King's  Sutton  (men¬ 
tioned  before)  in  which  parifh  they  are. 
The  church  has  a  fine  fpire,  rifing  from  a 
tower,  the  corners  of  which  have  been  or¬ 
namented  with  pinnacles,  but  fome  of  them 
are  broken  off*.  The  well  is  in  a  bottom, 
is  a  chalybeate,  poflefling  great  virtues  in 
the  ftone,  gravel,  dropfy,  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  confumption ;  and  the  .place  has 
been  formerly  much  frequented,  but  is 
now  out  of  fafhion.  The  lodging  houfes 
are  miferable.  Near  the  fpring  an  aflembly 
room  was  built  by  fubfcription  fome  years 
ago,  and  is  ffill  ufed  for  that  purpofe  in  the 
furnmer  by  the  neighbouring  gentry.  ’  Dr, 

D  Morton’s  -Nat Hilt,  of  Nertbamptonfoire,  p,  502. 
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Short  fays,  nature  and  art  have  combined  to 
make  this  place  a  paradife  of  pleafure— I 
doubt  it  vyill  require  a  warm  imagination  to 
difcover  in  it  any  refemblance  of  what  we 
fuppofe  Paradife  to  be. 

Come  into  the  turnpike  road  from  Oxford 
to  Banbury ,  at  Adderbury ,  where  is  a  feat 
of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh ,  in  a  bad  coun-^ 
try,  and  furrounded  by  execrable  roads.  It 
once  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Rochejier ,  fo 
remarkable  for  the  profligacy  of  the  former 
part  of  his  life,  and  for  his  fincere  contri¬ 
tion  at  his  death*  Here  are  quarries  of 
flone  very  full  of  cockles* 

Banbury ,  the  Branavis  of  the  Romans , 
whofe  coins  have  been  often  found  here, 
had  a  caftle  built  by  Alexander ,  Bifhop  of 
Lincoln ,  in  11253  a  fragment  of  one  of  its 
walls  fupporting  a  cottage,  ufed  as  a  pefl> 
houfe,  is  all  that  is  left  of  it.  Part  of  the 
ditch  is  now  the  high  road*  A  Roman  al¬ 
tar  was  found  here,  and  placed  in  a  nich 
under  the  fign  of  an  inn,  called  from 
thence  the  Altar -f  'me  inn  °.  Some  years 
ago  it  was  converted  into  a  private  houfe, 
and  the  altar  was  probably  demolished.  The 
church  was  (with  more  propriety)  built  by 
the  fame  bifhop,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have 

•  Stukele/s  I  tin.  cur. 
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been  buried  in  the  chancel*  under  a  tomb 
on  which  is  a  mutilated  figure,  recumbent. 
The  remnants  of  two  other  figures  in  the 
chancel,  faid  to  be  thofe  of  Judge  Cham¬ 
berlain  and  his  wife,  fhew  the  folly  of  fa- 
naticifm  in  the  laft  century.  The  puritans 
were  always  numerous  here ;  Ben  JohnJh?i 
makes  one  of  thofe  characters,  Z eal- of -t be¬ 
hind  Bufyy  a  Banbury  man ;  and  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  other  dramatic  pieces,  as  their  re¬ 
fort.  Camden  fpeaks  of  it  as  famous  for 
cakes  and  ale ;  and  when  Holland  tranflated 
his  Britannia  without  his  content,  played 
him  a  trick ;  getting  at  the  printer,  he 
changed  cakes  and  aley  into  cakes  and  zeal , 
which  alteration  got  Holland  many  ene¬ 
mies  p.  Round  the  wall  on  the  outfide  of 
the  church  are  a  number  of  carved  heads  of 
men  and  animals.  The'  building  being  in 
great  decay,  was  repaired  in  1686,  at  the 
expence  of  500/.  by  Dr.  Fell ,  the  munifi¬ 
cent  dean  of  Chriji- churchy  and  bifhop  of 
Oxford q. 

The  caftle  was  built,  as  before  obferved, 
by  Alexander ,  bifhop  of  Lincoln 9  foon  after 
his  confecration,  which  was  in  1123;  and 
it  continued  to  be  one  of  the  refidences  of 

p  Gough’s  Topog.  v.  1.  p.  29,  57. 

*  Willis’s  Gath.  v.  3.  p.  435. 

the 
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tile  bifhops  (occasionally,  for  they  had  tea 
houfes  furnifhed  in  the  diocefe,  befides  one 
at  Newark ,  and  one  at  London)  till  BiShop 
Holbech ,  on  his  appointment,  i  Edw.  6 , 
conveyed  this  and  about  thirty  manors*  to 
the  king  and  his  courtiers.  By  the  account 
of  the  endowment  of  this  bifhoprick,  taken 
26  Hen.  8,  1534,  the  eftate  here  was  valued 
as  follows : 

/.  s.  d . 

Banbury  burgh  —•  —  14  13  10 

Banbury  ballw.  and  hundred  444 
Banbury  praepofit  Caftri  — -  52  14  8 

The  impropriation  of  the  redlory  and  ad- 
vowfon  of  the  vicarage  of  Banbury ,  be¬ 
longed  to  a  prebend  in  Lincoln  cathedral, 
called  the  Prebend  of  Banbury;  but  in 
1548  it  was  furrendered  to  Sir  John  Thy?2ne9 
and  diffolved.  The  eftate  was  then  reck¬ 
oned  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  46/.  6s.  8  d. 
and  was  afterwards  given  by  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  to  the  bifhoprick  of  Oxford ,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  other  lands*  being  then  valued  at 
49/.  1 8  j-.  9  d.  a  year r. 

After  Edw .  4.  had  obtained  poflefflon  of 
the  throne,  an  infiirreftion,  which  began  in 
Torkjhire  amongft  the  friends  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  (who  was  then  in  France ,  in  great 

r  Willifs  Cath.  v.  3.  p.  35,  140,  141,  417. 
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difguft  at  Edward's  marriage)  had  very 
nearly  deftroyed  him.  The  leaders  of  it 
marched  towards  London,  and  were  met 
near  Banbury  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and 
Lord  Stafford .  The  latter  entered  the  town 
firft,  and  took  pofleflion  of  an  inn,  which 
the  earl  chofe  to  have  for  himfelf,  and  or¬ 
dered  Stafford  to  quit ;  Stafford  was  fo 
fmitten  with  the  charms  of  a  pretty  bar 
maid  whom  he  found  here,  that  tho’  forced 
to  obey,  he  did  it  very  unwillingly,  and 
retired  out  of  the  town  with  his  men  in 
great  difcontent.  Their  enemies  foon  heard 
of  the  quarrel,  and  fell  on  Pembroke's  troops 
early  in  the  morning.  Henry  Nevill,  one 
of  their  leaders,  was  taken  arid  killed  in 
cold  blood,  which  fo  enraged  the  reft,  that 
they  fought  with  irrefiftible  fury,  and  tak¬ 
ing  the  earl  and  his  brothers  prifoners,  they 
revenged  Nevill' s  death  by  inftantly  behead- 
ing  them  here  \ 

This  place  was  made  a  borough  by  Queen 
Mary ,  in  return  for  their  adherence  to  her 
again  ft  Lady  Jane  Grey ,  and  from  that  time 
they  have  fent  one  member  to  parliament*. 

After  the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  the  parlia¬ 
ment  had  a  garrifon  of  800  foot  and  a  troop 
of  horfe  in  the  caftle,  which  was  furrendered 

8  Kapin,  v.  1,  p.  6o6„  6  Willis's  Notitia,  v.  3.  p.  41. 
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to  the  king  in  a  few  days  after,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  his  hands  till  he  gave  it  up,  with 
other  garrifons,  to  the  Scotch  general11. 

The  navigable  canal  intended  to  be  car¬ 
ried  from  Coventry-  to  Oxford,  is  brought  to 
this  town,  but  is  now  at  a  ftand  for  want  of 
money.  About  five  miles  from  hence,  in  the; 
road  to  South  am,  the  canal  is  conveyed  thro’ 
a  hill,  by  a  tunnel  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in 
length,  with  a  towing  path  on  the  fide  for 
horfes ;  it  is  an  exadt  circle,  worked  up 
with  brick.  There  is  a  fulphur  well  here 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Ram  Inn,  and  a  cha¬ 
lybeate,  called  Bloxham  new  well,  about  a 
furlong  from  the  town,  on  the  weft  fide, 
almoft  clofe  to  the  brook  \ 

Pafs  by  Wroxton  Priory ,  now  a  feat  of 
the  Earl  of  Guildford..  It  was  founded  by 
Mich.  Belet ,  an  ecclefiaftick  in  the  reign  of 
King  fohn ,  for  canons  of  the  order  of  St. 
Auguftin ,  valued  in  the  furvey,  26  Hen.  8. 
at  78/.  13^.  4.diy.  It  was  the  eftate  of  Sir 
Thomas  Pope ,  founder  of  Trinity  college^ 
Oxford,  and  by  him  given  to  that  founda¬ 
tion  of  them  it  is  held  by  the  Earl  of 
Guildford ,  and  is  ufed  by  him  as  a  refidence, 
but  whether  there  are  any  remains  of  the 

u  Rapin,  v.  2.  p.  462.  x  Short ,  v.  2.  p.  49. 
y  Dugd.  Mon.  v.  1.  p.  1043,  and  v.  2.  p.  326. 
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religious  houfe,  Ido  not  know.  A  little 
further  is  Upton,  a  hunting  feat  of  Mr. 
Child, ,  the  banker;  and  juft  beyond  is  the 
inn  at  Edge-hill.  This  hill  is  properly  fo, 
named,  as,  after  paftingalevel  country,  you 
come  at  once  to  the  edge  of  a  fteep  hill, 
forming  a  natural  terrace,  fome  miles  in 
length.  At  the  foot  of  this  lies  the  Vale 
of  Red  Horfe ,  fo  called  from  the  colour  of 
the  earth,  which  is  red,  and  from  a  rude 
figure  of  a  horfe  cut  in  the  turf,  on  the 
fide  of  the  hill,  and  kept  fcoured  out.  The 
origin  of  this  is  uncertain.  It  is  fmaller 
than  the  White  Horfe ,  in  Berks ,  not  fo  well 
fhaped,  nor  fo  confpicuous.  The  fcouring 
is  ufually  performed  on  Palm- Sunday ,  the 
day  on  which  the  great  Earl  of  Warwick 
fought  the  bloody  battle  of  Tow-ton,  in 
Vor.kjhirey  in  1461,  when  he  killed  his 
horfe.  before  the  engagement,  determined 
to  conquer  or  die.  My.  Wife  conjectures  it 
may  have  reference  to  that  circumftance. 
Some  lands  are  held  by  the  tenure  of  fcour¬ 
ing  it. 

On  the  right  hand  of  the  inn,  the  hill 
extends  about  two  miles;  and  at  the  far¬ 
ther  end  where  it  dips,  King  Charles  I.  went 
down  from  Edgcot ,  and  met  the  parliament 
forces,  under  the  Earl  of  Effex ,  which  lay 
D  z  the 
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the  night  before  at  Key n ton,  a  town  in  the 
vale.  Here  was  fought  the  firft  battle, 
when  Cromwell  is  faid  tp  have  behaved  in 
a  manner  far  fhort  of  that  courage  which 
he  afterwards  exhibited  ^  and  when  Prince 
Ruperts  the  king’s  nephew,  prevented,  by 
his  inconfiderate  purfuit,  the  gaining  a 
complete  victory.  A  pit,  in  which  five 
hundred  vidims  of  that  day  were  buried, 
is  marked  by  a  few  fmall  firs.  Skulls,  and 
remnants  of  weapons,  have  been  often 
found. 

Near  this  end  of  the  hill,  Mr.  Miller 
(whofe  houfe,  called  Railway,  is  below) 
has  built  a  tower  and  ruins,  to  imitate  thofe 
of  a  decayed  caftle.  The  walk  to  this, 
along  the  edge  of  the  hill,  commands  an  ex- 
tenfive  profped,  but  which  becomes  ftill 
more  extenfive  from  the  room  at  the  top  of 
the  tower,  to  which  you  afcend  by  about 
fixty  fteps.  The  windows  are  ornamented 
with  painted  glafs,  brought  from  different 
places ;  amongft  which  are  the  arms  of 
England ,  of  the  Ifte  of  Man,  and  of  the 
Stanley  s,  and  fome  fcripture  pieces.  The 
cieling  is  painted  with  the  arms  of  the 
Saxon  kings,  and  of  feveral  gentlemen  in 
the  neighbourhood.  From  this  room  are 
feen  Warwick  Caftle ,  Coventry  Spires ,  the 
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Wrekin  in  Shropshire,  and  many  other  dif~ 
tant  objedts. 

Nearer  to  Warmington,  is  a  camp  of  about 
iz  acres;  of  a  fquare  form,  but  rounded  at 
the  corners;  which  Mr.  Salmon,  in  his 
New  Survey2,  contends  to  be  the  Romad 
ftation  Tripontium ,  mentioned  in  the  6th 
Iter  of  Antoninus .  To  make  it  agree  with 
that,  he  fuppofes  Alcejier  to  be  Ifanavatia , 
and  Wai'wick,  Bennones „  He  feems  to  af- 
fign  good  reafons  for  removing  it  from 
1 Towcejler ,  where  Camden  fuppofed  it. 

On  the  other  fide  the  inn,  at  the  diftancd 
of  about  four  miles,  lies  Compton  Wynyate$ 
an  old  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  in 
whole  family  it  has  been  from  at  leaft  the 
time  of  King  John.  The  ride  to  it  is  on 
the  fide  of  the  hill,  for  about  two  miles; 
and  then  into  the  rich,  but  dirty,  vale  be¬ 
low.  It  is  in  a  bottom,  furrounded  with 
hills,  and  is  an  irregular  houfe,  built  by 
Sir  William  Compton,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  H.  8.  with  bricks  brought 
from  a  ruinous  old  caftle  at  Fulbroke .  The 
chimneys  are  formed  in  fpires  and  zigzags^ 
Over  the  gateway,  in  the  entrance,  are  the 
arms  of  France  and  England  under  a  crown* 
with  the  griffin  and  greyhound  for  fup- 

*  V.  2.  p.  497.  510, 
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porters,  and  on  each  fide  a  role. under  a 
crown  ;  probably  placed  here  on  account 
of  a  vifit  made  by  the  king,  which  is  fur¬ 
ther  remembered  by  the  arms  of  .England 
empaling  thofe  of  Arragon ,  found  in  fome 
of  the  windows,  (in  which  alfo  are  the 
Compton  arms  and  ere  ft)  and  by  a  gilt  bed- 
ltead  full  of  carving,  faid  to  have  been 
ufed  by  the  king  when  here.  In  the  late 
general  wreck,  when  this,  with  other  of 
the  earl’s  houfes,  was  ftripped,  and  every 
thing  fold  by  auction,  this  bedftead  was 
bought  by  a  farmer’s  wife  for  fix  guineas. 
Unhappy  effect  of  a  rage  for  parliamentary 
influence  and  for  gaming !  Almoft  equally 
deftruCtive  to  the  fortunes  of  the  greateft 
families,  the  former  is  attended  with  the 
worft  confequences  to  fociety.  A  conti¬ 
nued  debauchery  introduces  a  habit  of  idle- 
nefs,  rarely  got  rid  of ;  a  difregard  and  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  mo  ft  facred  oaths,  and  a  pro¬ 
fligacy  of  manners,  which  fit  the  unhappy 
wretches  for  the  commifllon  of  every  crime. 
Yet  are  thefe  encouraged,  without  hefita- 
tion,  by  our  nobility  and  men  of  fortune, 
often,  as  in  the  prefent  inftance,  to  their 
own  ruin.  Strange  infatuation  l  that  a  man 
of  education  and  reflection*  who  would 
ftart  at  the  eommiflion  of  moft  crimes,  or 
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fcven  at  the  fuppofition  of  his  being  capable 
of  them,  fhould,  for.  the  lake  of  a  vote,  fit 
bn  the  bench  an  unconcerned  fpebtator  of 
the  illiterate  wretch  below,*  at  his  inftance, 
calling  folemhly  on  the  Almighty  to  atteft 
the  truth  of  what  they  both  know7  to  be  a 
wilful  and  deliberate  falfehood  ! 

When  this  houfe  was  built,  it  is  plain 
that  the  owner  could  not  have  a  fingle  idea 
of  the  beauty  arifing  from  a  lituation  com¬ 
manding  either  diftant,  or  home,  views  3 
indeed  our  anceftors  appear  to  have  fcarce 
ever  thought  of  them.  But  it  flood  in  the 
middle  of  a  noble  eftate,  and  was  fufficient 
for  the  purpofes  of  a  hofpitality  which  did 
more  real  honor  to  the  pofieffor,  than  the 
moft  elegant  modern  feat,  where  that  is 
wanting. 

This  houfe  was  held  for  Charles  I.  and  was 
befieged  by  Cromwelly  the  marks  of  whofe 
bullets  ftill  appear  in  tbe  gates,  and  was  at 
laft  taken.  The  church  (which  has  been  re¬ 
built)  was  entirely  ruined  during  the  fiege, 
and  the  family  monuments  destroyed. 

Much  has  been  written  for  and  againft 
the  utility  of  great  farms  3  but  the  argu¬ 
ment  againft  them,  drawn  from  the  confe- 
quent  depopulation  of  the  country,  feems 
ftrongly  enforced  by  an  inftance  in  this 
’  D  4  neigh- 
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neighbourhood.  At  Chadfunt  was  a  man- 
fion-houfe,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Newjam *,  and 
ten  farm-houfes  on  fo  many  farms,  let  all 
together  at  about  800/.  a  year.  Not  long 
fince  this  eftate  was  fold  to  Lord  Gather- 
lough  the  ten  farm-houfes  are  pulled  down, 
and  all  the  lands  and  the  manlion-houfe  are 
lett  at  1000/.  a  year  to  one  farmer,  who 
manages  the  bufinefs,  as  a  grazier,  with  the 
help  of  two  or  three  fervants. 

This  was  told  me  by  my  intelligent  land¬ 
lord  at  the  inn,  who  mentioned  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rife  of  provifions  in  his  memory  ^ 
veal  from  1  d\ .  to  4 d.  a  pound ;  two  fowls 
from  lod .  to  is.  pidgeons  from  lod .  and 
14 d.  a  dozen  to  3^.  butter  from  3 d:  and  4 d. 
a  pound  to  yd.  and  9 d.  and  cheefe  from  iysa 
a- hundred  to  24^.  The  monopoly  of  farms, 
however,  is  not  the  only  caufe  to  which  the 
rife  of  provifions  may  be  affigned. 

This  Lord  Catherlough  was  fon  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Mr.  Knight ,  the  cafhier  and  plun¬ 
derer  of  the  South-Sea  company  in  the  year 
of  their  calamity  :  his  lordfhip  built  a  tower 
in  his  grounds  at  Wotton ,  near  Henley ,  in 
this  county,  and  directed  that  his  body 
fhould  be  buried  there,  and  that  thofe  of 
his  family  who  were  buried  in  a  vault, 

*  A  family  deriving  their  origin  from  Temple  Newfam,  in 
Yorkjhire,  but  feated  here  from  about  the  time  of  Hen .  8. 
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fhould  be  taken  up  and  depofited  in  the 
fame  place,  which  was  done. 

Mr.  Ladbroke  has  a  feat  at  Idlecot,  bought 
by  the  late  Sir  Robert ,  of  the  heirs  of  Baron 
Legge. 

In  this  neighbourhood  is  dug  a  blue  ftone, 
which  becomes  very  hard,  and  is  ufed  for 
barn  floors,  ovens,  &c. 

Leaving  Edge-bill,  go  thro’  Filler  ton  and 
Edington ,  and  turning  on  the  right,  thro' 
Wellejburn  and  Barford ,  to  Warwick .  It  is 
fomething  round  to  go  by  Edge-bill  from 
Banbury  to  Warwick ,  but  the  road  by  Key  72- 
ton  is  fo  bad?  that  it  would  be  worth  the 
additional  trouble,  even  if  the  profpedt  from 
Edge-bill  was  out  of  the  queftion.  From 
Edge-hill  to  Edington  the  road  is  tolerable ; 
from  thence  to  Wellejburn ,  very  good ;  and 
from  thence  to  Warwick ,  excellent. 

Warwick  was  a  Roman  ftation,  called 
Prcejidium ,  or,  according  to  Salmon ,  Ben- 
nones*,  and  is  fituate  on  the  banks  of  the 
Avon,  and  is  a  handfome,  well-built  town, 
rifen  with  additional  beauty  from  the  ruins 
of  a  great  fire,  which,  in  1694,  burnt  great 
part  of  the  town,  and  deftroyed  the  church 
as  far  as  the  choir.  A  collection  of  1 1,000/. 
was  made  by  a  brief,  and  Queen  Anne  added 

*  V.  2.  P,  497. 
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id  bo/,  with  this  they  rebuilt  the  body  6$ 
the  church  and  the  fleeple  in  a  very  hand- 
fo me  manner,  the  tower  alone  cofting  1600  A 
This  tower  is  117  feet  to  the  battlements,’ 
and  25  feet  more  to  the  top  of  the  pin-* 
nacles.  Near  the  battlements  the  arms  of 
the  different  Earls  of  Warwick  are  cut  in 
ftone.  It  was  finifhed  in  1704,  as  appear^ 
by  an  infcriptiori  orl  the  tower. 

This  church  was  founded  before  the  Con- 
queft,  and  was  made  collegiate  by  Roger  de 
Neuburgb,  Earl  of  Warwick ,  in  1123,  23 
H.  1.  Sir  William  Beauchamp ,  Lord  Ber~ 
gavenny ,  finifhed  the  ftately  choir  begun  by 
his  father,  rebuilt  the  whole  body  of  the 
church,  and  was  otherwife  a  munificent  be¬ 
nefactor  to  it.  In  this  choir  was  at  that 
time  a  ftatue  of  the  famous  Guy ;  but  in 
19  R.  2.  1395?  one  SuMon,  a  carver,  al¬ 
tered  it,  and  cut  on  it  the  arms  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Earls  of  Warwick .  Our  lady’s  chapel 
was  begun  by  the  executors  of  Richard 
Beauchamp ,  Earl  of  Warwick ,  in  21  U.  6„ 
and  perfected,  3  E .  4.  This  building,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  magnificent  tomb  for  that 
earl  (inferior  to  none  in  England ,  except 
that  of  H.  7.  in  Wejhmnjler  Abbey)  coft 
2481/.  4 s.  yd{.  a  prodigious  fum,  if  reck¬ 
oned  by  the  value  of  money  in  thefe  days. 

Some’ 
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Some  gUefs  as  to  the  largenefs  of  it  may 
be  made  from  the  comparative  price,  of  an 
ox,  and  a  quarter  of  bread  corn,  the  for¬ 
mer  being  then  13  s.  4 d.  the  latter  3^.  4 db. 
This  chapel  fortunately  efcaped  the  fire,  and 
in  it  are  the  monuments  of  Ambrofe  Dud¬ 
ley  ,  Earl  of  Warwick ;  Robert  Dudley ,  Earl 
of  Leicejler ,  and  of  Robert ,  his  fon. 

This  collegiate  church  was  diffolved,  37 
II.  8.  and  it  was  the  fame  year  granted  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  The  caftle, 
the  ancient  refidence  of  the  earls  of  this 
name,  ftands  on  a  rock,  riling  from  the 
edge  of  the  river  Avon ,  which  falls  in  a 
cafcade  under  the  window  of  the  great  haih 
On  the  other  fide  the  river  is  the  park,  but 
the  ground  being  moftly  flat,  and  lying  be¬ 
low  ‘  the  caftle,  it  does  not  appear  to  ad¬ 
vantage;  the  trees  feem  diminutive.  By 
whom  this  pile  was  built,  is  doubtful  ;  but 
the  tower,  called  Guy  s  tower,  was  the  work 
of  Thomas  Beauchamp ,  Earl  of  Warwick , 
in  the  reign  of  Rich .  2.  at  the  coft  of 
395/.  $s.  2 d.  The  walls  are  ten  feet  thick. 

From  the  Beauchamps ,  this  eftate  pa  fled 
by  an  heirefs  in  the  reign  of  Hen .  6.  to 
Richard  Nevill  (fon  and  heir  of  Richard 
NevilU  Earl  of  Salijbury')  on  whom  that 

h  Dugd.  War 'ix.  v.  I.  p,  445. 
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king  conferred  the  title  of  Earl  of  Wafa 
wick .  This  is  the  perfon  who  is  called  the 
flout  Earl  of  Warwick ,  and  who  had  fo  great 
a  fhare  in  the  donfufions  of  thofe  unhappy 
times,  fometimes  taking  part  with  the  houfe 
of  Torky  fometimes  with  that  of  Lancajier „ 
and  generally  carrying  fuccefs  to  the  party, 
whofe  caufe  he  efpoufed. 

The  entrance  into  the  caftle  is  under  a 
gateway,  between  Guy  s  'Tower  on  the  right, 
which  is  12  angled,  and  Ccefars  on  the  left, 
which  is  of  three  circular  fegments,  and 
this  leads  into  the  great  court.  In  this 
court  is  a  flight  of  fteps  up  to  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  hall,  62  feet  by  37,  wainfcoted  with 
the  original  oak,  but  which  was  neceflarily 
painted,  as  on  fitting  up  the  room  it  was 
rendered  of  different  colors  by  being  planed. 
On  the  left  of  this  are  the  private  apart¬ 
ments  ;  on  the  right  is  a  fuite  of  rooms, 
all  looking  over  the  river  into  the  park, 
confifting  of,  a  muflc-room ;  a  noble  draw¬ 
ing-room,  wainfcoted  with  cedar;  a  room 
lately  ufed  for  billiards,  now  fitted  up  as  a 
drawing-room ;  a  ftate  bed-chamber  and  a 
dreffing-room.  This  laft  is  at  the  end  of 
the  caftle,  and  looks  into  the  garden ;  in  it 
are  feveral  fmall  portraits,  amongft  which 
are  thofe  of  Anna  Bullen ,  and  her  After  $ 
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and  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  by  Holbein ;  Prince 
Rupert ,  and  Prince  Maurice  his  brother,  in 
armour*  three  quarters  length,  in  one  piece; 
Francis ,  Earl  of  Bedford ,  the  firft  Duke  of 
Bedford ,  and  fome  others.  In  the  drawing¬ 
room  are  portraits  of  Prince  Maurice ,  Rich 
Earl  of  Warwick ,  whole  lengths ;  and 
others*  by  Vandyck ,  &c.  And  over  the 
chimney  is  that  of  Mr.  Worthy  Montague , 
in  his  Turkijh  habit,  by  Romney.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney  is  in  the  private 
apartments.  Behind  thefe  rooms  is  a  paf- 
fage  which  leads  to  a  neat  chapel,  in  which 
is  fome  good  painted  glafs.  Out  of  the 
hall  is  a  dining-roonl,  42  feet  by  25,  and 
18  high,  built  by  the  prefent  lord  in  a 
fpace  between  the  end  of  the  chapel,  and 
the  flight  of  fteps  from  the  great  court. 
At  the  upper,  end  of  this  room  is  a.  whole 
length  portrait  of  Frederick ,  late  Prince  of 
Wales ;  and  at  the  lower  end  one  of  his 
princefs,  with  the  Princefs  Augufia  in  her 
arms ;  and  over  the  chimney  a  whole  length 
of  Sir  Fulk  Greville ,  Lord  Brooke. 

In  the  porter’s  lodge  they  fliew  feveral 
things  which  are  faid  to  have  belonged  to 
the  famous  Guy ,  Earl  of  Warwick ;  fuch 
as  his  porridge-pot,  his  fle£h-fork,  his  iron 
fhield,  breaft-plate,  and  fword ;  his  horfe’s 
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head-piece,  his  walking-ftaff,  (which  is 
nine  feet  high,  and  which  they  tell  you 
was  only  two  inches  higher  than  himfeif)  a 
rib  of  the  dun  cow,  which  he  killed  on 
JDunfmore-heath  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
feme  other  things.  Whether  they  ever  be¬ 
longed  to  Guy  or  not,  fome  of  them  are  of 
confiderable  antiquity,  and  the  fword  was 
reputed  to  have  been  his  fo  long  ago  as  the 
year  1400,  when  Thomas  Beauchamp ,  Earl 
of  Warwick^  by  his  will,  gave  to  his  fon, 
and  his  heirs  after  him,  the  fword  and  coat 
of  mail  fometime  belonging  to  the  famous 
Guyc;  and  in  1  Hen.  8.  that  king  granted 
the  cuftody  of  this  fword  to  one  Hoggefon , 
yeoman  of  his  buttery,  with  a  fee  of  nd. 
per  diem  for  that  fervice  V  which  was  con¬ 
tinued  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time6. 

James  I.  granted  this  caitle  to  Sir  Fiilke 
Greville,  anceftor  of  the  prefen t  Earl  of 
Warwick ,  who  laid  out  20,000 /.  in  re¬ 
pairing  and  embellifhing  it.  The  epitaph 
on  his  tornb  is  no  more  than  this;  “  Fulke 
Grevilky  fervant  to  Queen  Elizabeth , 
**  counfellor  to  King  Ja?nes>  and  friend  to 
**  Sir  Philip  Sydney.” 

c  Dugd.  War.  v.  i.  p.  403.  d  lb.  p.  428. 
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Near  the  caflle,  towards  the  north  eaii, 
was  a  place  fenced  with  ftrong  ftone  walls, 
called  The  Vineyard ;  in  3  H*  4.  by  the 
bailiff's  accounts,  wages  were  given  to  fome 
women  for  gathering  grapes  there  during 
the  fpace  of  five  daysf.  Whether  this  fruit 
was  what  we  now  underftand  by  the  name 
of  grapes,  has  been  a  fubjedt  of  much  de¬ 
bate. 

The  Priory  here  was  begun  by  Henry  de 
Neuburgb ,  firft  Earl  of  Warwick ,  after  the 
Conqueft,  and  finifhed  by  Earl  Roger ,  his 
fon.  On  the  furvey,  26  Hen.  8.  it  was  va¬ 
lued  at  no  more  than  10/.  ior.  2 d.  above 
reprifes,  and  was  diffolved  the  next  year. 
In  38  of  that  king  it  was  granted  to  Thomas 
Hawkins ,  alias  Fijher ,  who  pulled  down  the 
old  building  to  the  ground,  and  built  a  very 
fair  houfe,  which  he  called  Hawk' s-ne]L 
His  fon  fold  it  to  Sir  John  Puckering ,  lince 
which  it  has  paffed  to  the  family  of  Wifeg9 
and  has  regained  its  old  name  of  the 
Priory.— Stukeley  fays,  that  two  galleries, 
part  of  the  original  building,  remain. 

About  a  mile  and  half  beyond  Warwick , 
in  the  road  to  Coventry ,  is  a  houfe  of  the 
late  Mr.  Greethead ,  built  on  the  edge  of  a  ° 

f  Dugd.  JV'arvj .  v.  I.  p.  428. 
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high,  perpendicular  rock,  at  the  foot  of 
which  flows  the  Avon,  in  a  bend  round  a 
meadow.  This  place  is  called  Guys  Cliff, 
from  a  tradition  that  he  fpent  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  in  retirement  here,  in  a  cave 
fcooped  out  of  the  rock,  which  is  fhewn. 
It  was  anciently  the  refidence  of  fome  her¬ 
mits,  who  had  a  fmall  chapel ;  a  chauntry 
was  afterwards  founded  by  one  of  the 
Earls  of  Warwick,  and  well  endowed.  It 
deferves  the  notice  of  antiquarians,  if  for 
no  other  reafon,  for  having  been  the  abode 
of  the  celebrated  antiquary,  John  Rous, 
who  was  one  of  the  chauntery  prieils,  and 
here  wrote  his  Chronicon  de  Regibus . 

Proceed  to  Kenilworth,  a  long,  fcattering 
town,  where  the  auguft  ruins  of  the  caftle 
afford  the  moil  firiking  inftance  of  the  in- 
liability  of  human  affairs  !  This  place,  the 
abode  of  barons,  little  lefs  powerful  than 
kings ;  which  fo  long  refilled  all  the  ftrength 
of  Hen .  3.  and  which  was  at  laft  fubdued 
rather  by  ficknefs  and  famine,  than  by  the 
fuperior  force  of  the  royal  army;  which 
Hill  retained  its  importance,  and  in  the 
hands  of  Elizabeth's  favorite,  Leicejler ,  ex¬ 
ceeded  moil  of  the  royal  habitations  in  mag¬ 
nificence  ;  and  which,  from  the  thicknefs 
and  llrudture  of  the  walls,  feemed  to  bid 
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defiance  to  time  itfelf,  is  now  only  a  pic« 
turefque  heap  of  ruins !  Of  the  apartments* 
once  graced  with  the  prefence  of  that 
queen,  and  of  her  court,  with  all  the  fplen- 
dor  which  the  princely  owner  could  exhibit 
to  entertain  inch  a  company,  nothing  but 
fragments  of  the  bare  walls  remain  !  The 
Lake,  which  flowed  more  than  ioo  acres, 
is  vanifhed !  The  only  habitable  part,  is  a 
part  of  the  gateway,  filled  with  the  family 
of  a  dirty,  flovenly  farmer,  in  one  of  whofe 
chambers  is  an  alabafler  chimney-piece,  with 
the  letters  R.  L .  carved  thereon  once  the 
ornament  of  a  far  different  apartment. 

There  was  a  caftle  here  before  the  Con- 
queft,  which  was  demolifhed  in  the  time  of 
Canute ,  but  another  was  built  by  Geoffry  de 
Clinton ,  chamberlain  and  treafurer  to  H.  i. 
this  foon  came  into  the  hands  of  the  crown. 
H.  3.  granted  it  to  Simon  de  Montfort ,  Earl 
of  Leicejler ,  who  held  it  againfl;  the  king 
in  the  great  infurredtion  of  the  barons ; 
and,  after  he  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
EveJ/jam ,  it  was  fo  gallantly  defended  by 
Henry  de  Hajlings>  whom  he  had  appointed 
governor,  that  the  king  could  not  get  pof- 
fefiion,  till  ficknefs  and  want  of  provifions 
compelled  the  garrifon  to  furrender.  The 
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king  then  gave  it  to  his  fon  Edmund,  Earl 
of  Leicefer  and  Lane  after. 

In  the  time  of  £.  i.  was  held  here  an 
affembly  of  100  knights,  and  as  many  la¬ 
dies,  headed  by  Roger  Mortimer .  The 
knights  entertained  the  ladies  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  with  tilting  and  martial  tournaments, 
and  in  the  evening  with  dancing.  It  is 
mentioned  as  extraordinary,  that  on  this  oc- 
calion  the  ladies  were  clad  in  filken  mantles. 
They  called  themfelves  of  the  Round  Table, 
to  avoid  contention  about  precedency. 

In  this  place  the  unhappy  Edw.  2.  was 
kept  prifoner,  and  here  made  the  refignation 
of  his  crown  (if  it  may  be  called  a  refigna¬ 
tion)  to  his  fon,  Edw .  3. 

By  a  daughter  and  heirefs  of  the  ‘Lan- 
cafter  family,,  it  palled  to  John  of  Gaunt , 
fourth  fon  of  Edw.  3.  created  Duke  of 
Lancafier ,  who,  about  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  R.  2.  began  the  ancient  buildings  now 
remaining,  except  Ccefar  s  Tower.  Henry , 
his  ion,  becoming  king,  it  continued  in 
the  crown,  till  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  it 
to  Robert ,  Lord  Dudley ,  Earl  of  Leicejler . 
Charmed  with  the  fit  nation,  he  laid  out 
60,000 /.  on  the  buildings,  and  in  en¬ 
larging  the  park;  an  amazing  fam  in  thofe 
days !  He-  gave  a  mart  fplendid  entertain- 
*  6  '  meat 
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men?  here  to  the  queen  and  her  court,  at 
which  were  introduced  every  amufement  of 
the  times  ;  amongft  them  bear-baiting  was 
not  forgot h*  A  regatta  was  exhibited  on 
the  lake* 

The  ftory  of  this  earl's  concealed  mar¬ 
riage,  and  of  the  confequent  misfortunes  of 
his  noble  and  accotnpliihed  fon,  Sir  Robert 
Dudley,  are  well  known. 

After  that  moft  iniquitous  court,  the  Star 
Chamber ,  had  ftifled  the  proceedings  which 
Sir  Robert  had  inflituted  to  prove  his  mo¬ 
ther's  marriage,  and  his  own  legitimacy,  he 
refolved  to  quit  the  kingdom;  but,  as  in 
thofe  arbitrary  days,  he  could  not  do  it 
without  the  king's  licence,  (' James  I.)  he 
applied  for,  and  obtained  it.  His  eftate 
however,  mutilated  as  it  was,  was  a  tempt¬ 
ing  bait ;  he  was  ordered  to  return,  and 
not  obeying  the  mandate.  Was  profecuted 
in  the  Star  Chamber ,  and  eaiily  found 
guilty,  upon  which  this  place  was  feized 
into  the  king’s  hands.  The  magnificence 
of  the  fituation  became  the  objedt  of  Prince 
Henry  s  wifh.  A  propofal  was  made  to 
purchafe  it ;  commiffioners  were  fent  to 
make  a  furvey,  with  fpecial  directions  to 
find  all  things  under  their  true  worth.  How 


h  Dugd.  War<vj.  v.  1.  p.  236,  &  feq. 
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well  they  obferved  their  orders,  may  be  feen 
from  their  report  of  the  value,  which  they 
made  to  be  about  38,000/.  tho’  from  their 
return  it  appears,  that  the  caftle  flood  on 
feven  acres  of  ground,  was  in  perfect  re¬ 
pair,  fit  to  receive  his  majefty,  the  queen 
and  prince,  at  one  time ;  that  the  value  of 
the  woods  amounted  to  20,000 /.  and  that 
the  circuit  of  the  caftle,  manors,  parks,  and 
chafe,  lying  round  it,  together  contained 
19  or  20  miles.  Out  of  this  38,000/. 
10,000/.  was  to  be  deducted  as  a  fine  for 
Sir  Robert's  contempt  in  not  appearing  to 
the  fummons^  the  wood  (which,  tho’  con- 
feffed  worth  20,000 /.  they  had  valued  at  no 
more  than  12,000/.)  was  alfo  to  be  de¬ 
ducted,  becaufe  Sir  Robert's  lady  had  a 
jointure  therein,  and  if  fhe  outlived  him, 
might  fell  it.  After  thefe  defalcations,  the 
prince  moft  generoufly  offered  to  give  for 
this  eftate,  the  like  of  which  for  ftrength, 
ftate  and  pleafure,  they  fay  was  not  to  be 
found  in  England ,  the  fum  of  14, 500/. 1 

Sir  Robert  knew  too  well  what  he  had  to 
expedt  from  the  juftice  of  James ,  or  his 
courts,  and  having  determined  never  to  re¬ 
turn  to  England,  agreed  to  accept  that  mo¬ 
ney.  The  conveyances  were  executed,  tho' 

1  Dugd.  Bar.  v.  2.  p.  224. 
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no  more  than  3000/.  was  paid  at  the  time, 
(and  which,  by  the  failure  of  the  merchant 
who  was  to  remit  it,  never  came  to  his 
hands)  and  the  prince  dying  foon  after,  he 
never  received  any  part  of  the  remainder; 
and  yet  Prince  Charles  had  no  fcruple  of 
confcience  about  taking  poffeffion,  as  heir 
to  his  brother;  nay,  in  his  patent  (when 
king)  creating  Sir  Robert's  mother  Dutchefs 
of  Dudley ,  he  recognizes  the  whole  trans¬ 
action  \ 

Perhaps  a  Wronger  proof  of  the  inefti- 
mable  bleffings  of  a  government  by  law, 
and  of  a  trial  by  jury,  can  hardly  be  found; 
and  the  abolition  of  fuch  a  court,  feems 
cheaply  purchafed  by  all  the  misfortunes 
and  temporary  confulion  occafioned  by  the 
ftruggles  againft  it  in  the  time  of  this 
Charles . 

The  hiftory  of  this  family  of  Dudley , 
affords  matter  for  other  reflections.  Ed¬ 
mund  Dudley  defcended,  or  claiming  fo  to 
be,  from  a  younger  fon  of  the  Lords  Dud¬ 
ley,  became  one  of  the  great  inftruments  of 

k  Dugd.  Bar.  v.  2.  p.  225.  Some  original  letters  relative 
to  this  matter,  (one  of  which  is  figned  by  Prince  Henry')  are 
now  at  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth,  St.  James's  ;  but  tho5  the 
failure  in  payment  is  fo  fully  recognized  by  the  letters  pa¬ 
tent,  yet  in  an  account  of  the  prince’s  debts  (now  in  that  of¬ 
fice)  the  money  remaining  due  on  this  account  is  hated  to  be 
?io  more  than  3910 /.  with  22 7/.  for  charges. 
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oppreffion  under  which  the  people  groaned 

in  the  time  of  Hen .  7.  and  was  at  laft  given 
up  to  their  refentments,  together  with  Emp- 
fon ,  and  executed.  His  eftate,  however,  was 
reftored  to  his  fon,  who  getting  into  great 
favor  with  H,  8.  and  E.  6.  was  created 

Vifcount  L'ljle ,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and 

Duke  of  Northumberland .  Infatiable  in  his 
ambition,  he  contrived  to  ruin  the  Duke 
of  Somerfet  and  Lord  Thomas,  his  brother, 
uncles  to  E.  6.  and  marrying  his  fourth 
fon  to  Lady  pfane  Seymour ,  induced  that 
prince  to  appoint  her  his  fucceffor ;  but 
here  ended  his  career.  Mary  prevailing,  he 
was  beheaded.  On  Elizabeth's  acceflion* 
the  good  fortune  of  the  family  feemed  to 
return ;  his  eldeft  fon  was  reftored  to  the 
titles  of  LTJle  and  Warwick ,  and  his  fe- 
cond  fon  made  Earl  of  Leicejier ;  but  this 
funfhine  was  not  of  long  continuance.  The 
eldeft  fon  died  without  iftue,  and  Robert % 
often  in  difgrace,  and  under  ftrong  fufpi- 
cions  of  the  moft  atrocious  adtions,  died 
without  leaving  any  child,  except  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Sir  Robert ,  abovementioned.  Thus 
this  family,  rifing  upon  iniquity,  and  in 
the  courfe  of  about  50  years  attaining  al- 
moft  to  royalty  itfelf,  in  nearly  as  fhort  a 
time  fet  in  obfcurity, 
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Whilft  this  caftle  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  crown,  there  was  a  conftable  appointed, 
with  a  fee  of  1 6 /.  is.  4 d.  and  a  keeper  of 
the  park,  with  a  fee  of  4/.  11  s.  3 d.  a  year1. 

Charles  afterwards  granted  this  caftle  to 
the  Earl  of  Monmouth ;  but  Oliver  gave  it 
to  feveral  of  his  officers,  who  demolifhed 
the  buildings,  drained  the  grgat  pool,  cut 
down  the  woods,  deftroyed  the  park  and 
chace,  and  divided  the  lands  into  farms 
amongft  themfelves. 

On  the  reftoration,  Charles  2.  granted  a 
new  leafe  to  the  Earl  of  Monmouth's  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  afterwards  gave  the  inheritance  to 
Lawrence ,  Lord  Hyde ,  whom  he  created 
Baron  of  Kenilworth ,  and  Earl  of  Ro- 
chejter ;  from  him  it  has  defcended  to  the 
lady  of  Lord  Hyde,  lately  created  Earl  of 
Clarendon ,  who  has  given  diredtions  that 
what  remains  of  the  buildings  fhould  be 
carefully  preferved  from  further  damage. 

Here  was  alfo  a  monaftery  for  black  ca¬ 
nons  of  the  order  of  St.  Augujlin ,  founded 
by  Geoffry  de  Clinton  when  he  built  the 
caftle.  At  a  furvey  taken  26  H.  8.  it  was 
valued  at  533/.  15^.  4 d.  three  years  after  it 
was  furrendered,  and  the  fite  granted  by  the 
king  to  Sir  Andrew  Flamok ,  whofe  grand¬ 
daughter  and  heir  carried  it  in  marriage  to 

\  Defid.  Cur.  b.  2.  p.  18* 
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John  Colhourn,  Efq.  and  he  having  bought 
feme  horfes  Stolen  out  of  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
cejlers  ftable  here  (or  pretended  fo  to  be) 
was  fo  frightened  by  the  earl,  that  he  was 
glad  to  make  his  peace  by  giving  it  up  to 
him  on  very  eafy  terms1”. 

In  this  village  is  a  manufacture  of  ivory 
and  horn  combs,  and  horn  for  lanthorns,  in 
which  about  32  men  are  employed. 

The  farmers  hereabouts  begin  to  be  fen-^ 
lible  of  the  propriety  of  hoeing  turnips, 
but  cannot  yet  prevail  on  themfelves  to  do 
it  thoroughly. 

-Proceed  to  Coventry ,  an  old,  ill-built 
town.  It  was  made  a  coporation  in  18  E.  3. 
the  walls  round  the  town  were  begun  to 
be  built  in  29  E.  3.  (1355)  and  were  de¬ 
molished  after  the  civil  war  in  the  laft  cen¬ 
tury.  The  magnificent  and  beautiful  chtirch 
of  St.  Michael  was  founded  about  1133?  and 
given  to  the  monks  of  Coventry ,  by  Ra¬ 
mi /ph,  Earl  of  Chejler.  The  Steeple,  as  it 
now  Hands,  was  begun  in  1373,  and  fi¬ 
nished  in  1395,  by  William  and  Adam  Bo- 
toner ,  who  expended  100/.  a  year  on  it: 
the  Spire  was  added  by  two  fillers,  Ann  and 
Mary  Botoner ,  who  alfo  built  the  middle 
aile  in  1434.  The  tower  is  136  feet  three 
inches  high ;  on  that  is  an  oCtagonal  prifm 

w  Dugd.  War .  v.  I.  p.  237.  242* 
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of  32  feet  fix  inches,  fupported  by  eight 
fpringing  arches ;  from  the  pinnacles  within 
the  battlements  of  the  odtagon  iflues  a  fpire, 
eight  fquare,  each  of  them  eight  feet  at  the 
bafe,  130  feet  nine  inches  high,  making  the 
whole  height  300  feet.  The  whole  length 
of  the  church  is  293  feet  nine  inches,  and 
the  breadth,  con  lifting  of  five  ailes,  127 
feet.  The  middle  aile  is  50  feet  high". 

The  Priory  was  founded  by  Earl  Leofiric 
in  1043,  and  ftood  on  a  defcent  below  the 
church-yard  of  St.  Michael  and  the  Trinity 
(which  two  churches  ftand  very  near  to¬ 
gether  in  one  incl.ofure)  but  is  now  totally 
deftroyed,  with  its  church,  tho’  the  bilhop 
pleaded  ftrongly  with  Cromwell  to  have  had 
the  church  preferved,  alledging  that  it  was 
his  principal  fee  and  head  church.  Willis , 
in  his  hiftory  of  mitred  abbies,  printed  in 
1718,  fays,  he  thinks  that  Litchfield  ca¬ 
thedra]  was  built  in  imitation  of  this ;  that 
at  the  entrance  into  the  clofe  where  this 
church  ftood,  at  the  weft  end,  there  was  a 
large  arch  which  led  to  it  out  of  the  oat- 
market,  and  which  then  lately  fell  down  | 
that  not  far  from  thence  was  ftill  Handing 
the  lower  part  of  a  great  tower  or  fteeple, 
part  of  the  weft  front,  then  converted  into 

n  Ruga*  Warnv.  v.  I.  p.  140. 
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a  dwelling-houfe ;  that  on  the  fouth  fide, 
next  the  two  church-yards,  flood  a  lefler 
tower,  which  had  been  demoliflied  about 
20  years  before  he  wrote  ;  that  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  church  were  dug  up  about  50 
years  before,  and  the  fite  turned  into  a 
bowling  alley,  afterwards  into  a  garden,  as 
it  then  was ;  that  the  chief  habitation  of 
the  monks  was  alfo  turned  into  gardens,  and 
that  feveral  apartments  were  fuppofed  to  be 
buried  under  ground,  as  appeared  by  the 
door-cafes  then  vifible  at  the  end  of  the 
buildings  next  the  river  °.  On  the  furvev 
of  H.  8.  it  was  valued  at  731  /.  19 s.  $d.  but 
deducing  p'enfions,  at  499/.  ys.  4 d.  clear, 
and  was  furrendered  in  his  30th  year.  On 
digging  foundations  for  houfes,  they  have 
found  the  old  cloyfters,  and  fome' other 
ruins,  with  many  graveftones.  Some  years 
ago  fome  coffins  were  found,  amongft  which 
were  two,  fuppofed  to  be  thofe  of  Leofric 
and  Godiva p.  Stone  coffins  have  been  often 
dug  up  (one  in  1780)  but  without  any  in- 
fcriptions. 

Soon  after  the  Conqueft,  Coventry,  Lich¬ 
field,  and  Chejler ,  were  included  in  one 
diocefe ;  the  feat  was  removed  from  Lick - 

0  Mitred  abbies,  v.  i.  p.  70. 

P  Btukeley,  I  tin,  Cur.  v.  2.  p.  18,  21. 
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field  to  Chejler ,  but  'Robert  de  Limefiy  ob¬ 
tained  the  cuftody  of  this  monaftery,  and 
removed  from  Chejler  hither,  when  the 
name  of  abbot  was  fuppreft,  and  a  prifir 
had  the  rule  under  the  bifhop,  and  fat  in 
parliament q.  Many  bifhops  who  redded 
here,  ftiled  themfelves  of  Coventry  only; 
but  afterwards  an  agreement  was  made,  that 
this  and  Lichfield  fhould  choofe  their  bifhop 
alternately,  and  make  one  chapter,  and  pre¬ 
cedency  in  ftile  fhould  be  given  to  Coventry * 
Lichfield ,  however,  feems  to  have  now  ob¬ 
tained  the  precedence,  being  generally  named 
firft. 

The  bifhop  had  formerly  a  palace  at 
the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  the  cathedral 
church,  facing  the  north-eafl  corner  of  St*. 
Michael's  church-yard.  It  has  been  long 
fince  deflroyed,  but  in  1647  a  mean  houfe 
in  that  place  was  fold  by  the  name  of  the 

The  Grey  Friers ,  or  Friers  Minors , 
efcaped  the  di Ablution  of  the  leffer  houfes 
in  27  H.  8.  (perhaps  becaufe  they  had  no 
lands)  but  was  furrendered  in  the  30th  year 
of  his  reign,  and  demolifhed,  except  the 

**  On  the  introduction  of  monks  into  a  cathedral,  the 
bifhop  was  looked  upon  in  place  of  the  abbot,  and  his  fub*» 
|litute  was  termed  a  prior. 

T  Stukeley.,  I  tin.,  y.  ?.  J).  2|. 
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fpire  of  their  church  (built  about  the  time 
or  E.  3.)  which  now  remains.  The  fite  of 
the  houfe  was  granted  to  the  corporation. 

^The  White  Friers  had  a  houfe  built  for 
them  by  Sir  John  Foultney ,  (four  times  lord 
mayor  of  London)  in  16  E.  3.  1342  s,  but 
had  no  lands,  and  were  not  furrendered  till 
30  H.  8.1  The  houfe  was  granted  to  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler ,  in  36  Hen.  8.  and  loon  after 
bought  of  him  by  Mr.  Hales ,  who  alfo 
purehafed  of  the  king  St.  Johns  hofpital 
and  church,  and  divers  lands  belonging  to 
the  priory  and  other  religious  houfes  here. 
He  refided  in  the  houfe  of  the  White  Friers , 
and  maintained  a  fchool  in  the  choir  of 
their  church,  (having  obtained  a  licence  to 
found  a  fchool)  but  fome  of  the  magiftrates 
of  the  town  finding  that  the  church  was  not 
included  in  the  patent,  applied  to  Queen 
Mary ,  and  obtained  licence  to  make  it  a 
parifh  church  x,  and  obliged  him  to  remove 
the  fcholars,  which  he  did  to  St.  Johns 
hofpital.  After  this  they  difturbed  him  in 
pofieffion  of  the  lands  fo  purehafed  by  him, 
under  pretence  of  their  being  granted  to 

s  Lelandy  v.  4.  p.  97.  *  Dugd.  War .  v.  1.  p.  1 80. 

u  Willis's  mitred  abbies,  v.  1.  p.  70. 
x  The  church  was  afterwards  fold  and  palled  down,  and 
the  materials  employed  to  build  Mr.  Boughtcn's  houfe  at 
Caujlon t  near  Rugby,  in  this  county. 
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found  a  fchool ;  this  treatment  made  him 
lay  alide  a  delign  which  he  had  formed  of 
eltablilhing  a  college  in  this  city,  like  thofe 
at  Wejiminjler  and  Eton .  He,  however, 
kept  up  the  fchool  as  long  as  he  lived,  and 
by  his  will  in  15  Eliz.  left  an  eftate  of  the 
then  yearly  value  of  43/.  to  the  mayor,  bai¬ 
liffs  and  commonalty,  to  maintain  it,  al- 
loting  to  the  mailer  the  manfion-houfe  of 
the  late  mailer  of  St.  Johns  hofpital,  and 
20/.  a  year ;  to  the  ulher  a  houfe  within 
that  hofpital,  and  10/.  a  year;  an  allow¬ 
ance  for  a  mu  lie- mailer,  and  for  repairs  of 
the  houfes,  and  the  furplus  to  be  for  the 
mailer  and  ulher.  This  eftate  is  now  im¬ 
proved  to  150/.  a  year,  or  more;  and  in 
1 73 3>  rafter’s  flipend  was  increafed  to 
50/.  a  year,  the  ulher’s  to  33/.  13^.  4 d. 
What  becomes  of  the  furplus  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  y. 

The  crofs,  once  fo  famous,  is  now  en¬ 
tirely  dellroyed.  It  was  built  on  the  fpot 
where  one  had  formerly  flood ;  was  begun 
in  1541,  and  finilhed  in  1544,  by  a  dona¬ 
tion  of  Sir  William  Holleys ,  lord  mayor  of 
London ,  fon  of  Thomas  Holleys ,  of  Stoke9 
near  this  city,  ancellor  of  the  HollesJs> 
earls  of  Clare .  It  was  fix  fquare,  each 

y  Account  of  the  charities  given  to  Coventry ,  p„  72. 
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fide  feven  feet  at  the  bafe,  diminifhing  in 
three  fiories,  57  feet  high.  There  were 
18  niches  furnifhed  with  ftatues,  fome  of 
which  were  brought  from  the  White  Friers . 
The  pillars,  pinnacles  and  arches,  were  en¬ 
riched  with  ftatuary  carving,  the  arms  of 
England ,  of  the  founder,  and  of  the  trades 
and  companies z. 

St.  Mary  Rally  on  the  fouth  of  St.  Mi¬ 
chael's  church,  was  ufed  by  the  feveral 
guilds  for  their  feafts,  and  now  for  holding 
the  affizes,  &c.  Dugdale  fays,  it  appears 
to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of  Hen .  6« 
A  good  deal  of  the  painted  glafs  in  the 
windows  hill  remains,  but  much  defaced 
by  the  ignorant  glaziers,  who  in  repairing 
it  from  time  to  time,  have  reverfed  and 
mifplaced  the  arms,  &c.  Here  is  an  an¬ 
cient  wooden  chair,  faid  to  be  that  in 
which  King  John  was  crowned ;  fome  ar¬ 
mour,  ufed  in  their  yearly  proceffion,  in 
memory  of  Lady  Godiva ;  a  picture  of  that 
fair  lady  on  horfeback ;  fome  portraits  of 
kings  and  queens,  of  Sir  Thomas  White, 
Mr.  JeJfony  and  forne  other  perfons. 

This  Sir  Thomas  White ,  in  1542,  gave 
the  corporation  1400/.  which  was  laid  out 
in  the  purchafe  of  lands,  late  parcel  of  the 

21  Dugd .  War*  v.  1.  p.  142. 
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priory,  of  the  yearly  value  of  70/.  and  the 
fame  were  fettled  on  them  in  truft,  to  give 
24/.  a  year  to  12  poor  men,  and  to  lend 
a  year  to  induftrious  young  men  of 
Coventry ,  to  enable  them  to  fet  up  in  trade; 
after  a  period  of  30  years,  the  towns  of 
Northampton ,  Leicejler ,  Nottingham ,  and 
Warwick ,  were  to  have  a  fum  of  40/.  for 
the  fame  purpofe,  in  rotation.  Thefe  towns 
received  the  40/.  in  their  turns,  but  knew 
nothing  of  great  improvements  made  in  the 
eftate  till  about  1692,  when  it  was  acci¬ 
dentally  difcovered  by  the  corporation  quar¬ 
relling  amongft  themfelves  about  the  di- 
vifion  of  it,  and  notice  was  given  to  the 
other  towns  by  the  bailiff  of  the  eftate, 
and  one  who  had  been  diftniffed  from  the 
office  of  clerk  of  the  council  houfe.  A 
bill  in  chancery  was  filed  againft  the  cor¬ 
poration,  but  it  was  feveral  years  before 
they  could  get  at  the  real  ftate  of  the  bu- 
finefs,  or  the  true  value  of  the  lands.  In 
1705  they  difcovered  that  the  rents  a- 
mounted  to  near  800/.  a  year,  befides  fines 
for  renewals ;  but  four  years  afterwards  it 
was  found,  that  the  clear  rents  were  about 
930 /.  a  year;  and  a  decree  was  made  in 
1710,  that  the  corporation  fhould  account 
for  more  than  2000/.  which  they  had  re¬ 
ceived. 
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ceivecL  Whilft  this  was  carrying  on,  the 
corporation  tampered  with  the  other  towns, 
and  made  a  private  agreement  with  them  to 
put  an  end  to  the  fuit  on  receiving  a  fmall 
proportion  of  what  was  due  3  but  the  ftory 
beginning  to  be  known,  and  it  being  found 
that  the  corporation  lett  long  leafes  to  their 
own  members  and  families  at  fmall  rents, 
fome  public  fpirited  gentlemen  filed  an  in¬ 
formation  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  to  fet 
afide  the  agreement,  and  to  have  the  en- 
creafed  rents  applied  in  augmentation  of  the 
original  donations.  This  was  done  accor¬ 
dingly,  and  it  was  decreed,  that  inftead  of 
24/.  annually  divided  between  12  men, 
243/.  2s.  fhould  be  divided  between  61 
men,  4/.  a  piece  to  60  of  them,  and 
3/.  3^.  to  the  odd  one,  and  that  eight  men 
fhould  each  have  a  loan  of  30/.  The  cor¬ 
poration  did  not  relifh  this  at  all,  and  the 
2000/.  could  not  be  got  from  them  3  where¬ 
upon  the  court  ordered  that  the  eftate  fhould 
be  conveyed  to  the  Hon.  William  Bromley , 
Efq.  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  a  fequeftration  iffued  againft  the 
corporation  eftates  (upwards  of  700/.  per 
annP)  to  levy  the  2000/.  The  money  was 
at  laft  raifed  by  fale  of  part  of  their  eftates ; 
and  then,  in  1722,  they  applied  to  the  court 
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of  chancery  to  have  the  truft  eftates  recon¬ 
veyed  to  them.  This  was  oppofed  by  the 
new  truftees,  and  by  the  towns  of  Nor¬ 
thampton,  Leicester ,  and  Warwick ,  on  the 
ground  of  the  great  abufes  committed  by 
the  corporation*  and  that  there  were  at  that 
time  feveral  perfons  amongft  them  who  were 
concerned  in  the  abufes,  and  others  who 
were  privy  to  them ;  the  chancellor,  how¬ 
ever,  in  1725*  thought  fit  to  order  a  re¬ 
conveyance,  the  feveral  charities  being  aug¬ 
mented  as  by  the  former  decree,  and  the  cor¬ 
poration  are  now  in  poiieflion  of  the  eftate. 

Befides  this.  Sir  Thomas  White  gave  the 
town  a  further  fum,  to  pay  40/.  a  year  to 
two  fellows  of  St.  "John  s  college,  in  Ox¬ 
ford,  fons  of  freemen  of  this  city ;  which 
college  had  been  founded  by  him,  or  rather 
refounded,  after  being  quite  gone  to  decay 
on  its  original  foundation  by  archbithop 
Chichele . 

This  man  of  charity  gave  a  further  fuin 
of  100/.  a  year  to  24  other  towns  in  Eng¬ 
land,  to  be  received  in  rotation,  and  lent  to 
induftrious  young  men,  to  affift  them  in 
their  fetting  out  in  the  world3.  This  was 
a  mode  of  charity  much  in  fafhion  in  thofe 
days,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  cen- 
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tury  5  highly  benevolent  in  its  intention,  it 
affifted  the  deferving  and  ufeful  members  of 
the  communityin  thatpartof  their  lives  when 
affiftance  would  be  mod  ferviceable  ^  and 
laying  a  foundation  on  which  many  ample 
fortunes  have  been  built,  it  enabled  them  in 
their  turns  to  exercife  a  benevolence  which 
would  be  naturally  excited  by  a  recollection 
of  that  to  which  they  owed  their  ability.  In 
thefe  days,  however,  it  is  too  liable  (in  bo¬ 
rough  towns  efpecially)  to  great  abufes. 

Mr.  JeJjbn ,  above  mentioned,  gave  the 
town  2000/.  with  which  an  eftate  in  Glou- 
cefterjhire  was  bought,  the  rents  of  which 
are  to  be  applied  in  putting  out  apprentices, 
distributing  bread,  &c.  and  to  lend  20/.  a 
year  to  poor  tradefmen.  There  are  other 
charities  to  a  large  amount. 

In  1768  an  adt  of  parliament  was  paffed 
for  making  a  navigable  canal  from  hence  to 
communicate  with  that  which  was  carrying 
on  to  join  the  Trent  and  the  Merfey ,  and 
the  next  year  another  aCt  was  paffed  to  make 
a  canal  from  hence  to  Oxford . 

Thefe  were  noble  undertakings,  which 
promifed  to  be  of  the  greateft  fervice  to  the 
country ;  but  ufeful  as  they  were,  they  met 
with  violent  oppofition.  Amongft  the  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  latter,  it  was  urged  in  the 
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Houfe  of  Commons,  that  it  would  injure 
the  Newcaftle  coal  trade,  that  great  nurfery 
of  feamen,  on  which  our  naval  ftrength  fo 
much  depends,  by  enabling  Oxford  and  the 
neighbourhood  to  buy  pit-coal  cheaper  than 
they  could  do  fea-coal ;  fo  far  will  people  go 
for  an  argument  to  anfwer  a  prefent  purpofe  ! 
Private  intereft,  and  perhaps  private  piq.ue, 
unfortunately  contributed  to  impede  the 
work.  The  fubfcribers  to  the  two  canals 
could  not  agree  on  the  place  where  they 
fhould  join,  and  they  are  carried  on  in 
nearly  a  parallel  line  for  a  confiderable 
length ;  this  has  contributed  to  exhauft 
their  money,  without  any  ufe.  The  for¬ 
mer  is  carried  no  farther  than  about  Ather- 
jione ,  and  feems  at  a  ftand ;  the  latter  has 
reached  Banbury ,  as  mentioned  before,  but 
the  expence  has  already  fo  greatly  exceeded 
the  eftimate  for  the  whole,  that  it  is  feared 
it  will  not  foon  be  compleated.  Its  being 
carried  clofe  to  the  town  of  Banbury ,  is 
faid  to  have  been  attended  with  a  great  ad¬ 
ditional  coft,  which  would  have  been  much 
more  ufefully  employed  in  extending  it  far¬ 
ther.  It  is  alfo  faid  that  it  £hould  have 
commenced  at  another  place,  nearer  Bir¬ 
mingham,  where  much  better  coals  would 
have  been  got.  The  coft  has  been  more 
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than  200,000 /.  of  which  150,000/.  was 
fubfcribed,  50,000/.  borrowed  ftnce,  and  a 
debt  of  fome  thoufands  outftanding. 

Near  Bedworth  is  a  coal-mine  of  Sir  Ro¬ 
ger  Newdigate  (whofe  feat  is  not  far  off), 
from  which  he  has  made  a  cut  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  the  navigation.  He  has  here  a 
wheel  of  36  feet  diameter,  which  throws 
o*ut  the  water  and  draws  up  the  coals  at  the 
fame  time.  In  the  coal-mines  here  it  is 
faid,  that  large  toads  have  been  often  found 
in  the  folid  coalb. 

Come  to  Nuneaton ,  a  town  fo  named 
from  a  nunnery  of  the  order  of  Fontev - 
rank  (in  Poicliers )  founded  by  Robert  Bojfu , 
Earl  of  heicejier ,  before  1161.  In  the 
houfes  of  this  order  beyond  fea,  there  were 
religious  men  as  well  as  women,  but  fufa- 
jedt  to  the  government  of  the  abbefs  or 
priorefs.  This  petticoat  government  feems 
to  have  been  difliked  in  England,  as  there 
were  only  two  more  houfes  of  this  order  in 
the  kingdom,  and  there  is  no  exprefs  ac¬ 
count  of  any  monk  in  any  of  them,  but 
only  of  a  prior  at  Nuneaton c.  The  earl’s 
wife  became  a  nun,  and  died  here.  By 
the  furvey,  26  H.  8*  it  was  valued  at 

h  fdn.  Cur.  v.  z.  p.  19. 

s  Burn's  Ecch  Law,  v.  2.  p.  54, 
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290/.  1 5 j*. f  and  was  Surrendered  in  the  31 
of  that  king,  and  granted  to  Sir  Marmaduke 
Conflable ,  who  is  buried  in  the  church d, 
under  a  monument  which  was  once  a  hand- 
fome  one,  but  is  now  much  defaced.  In  a 
field  at  the  end  of  the  town,  going  towards 
Atherjlone  (on  the  left)  are  fome  remains  of 
the  nunnery;  one  arch  is  yet  /landing,  but 
nothing  more  than  the  hewn  Stone  is  left  at 
the  top,  and  there  are  fome  fragments  of 
walls.  One  arch  lately  fell  down. 

I  did  not  take  the  direct  road  to  Hinckley , 
but  went  towards  Atherjlone ,  in  order  to 
vilit  Manceter,  a  considerable  Roman  Sta¬ 
tion.  The  village  is  about  three  miles  from 
Nuneaton ;  in  the  way  to  it  pafs  over  a  hill, 
from  the  top  of  which  is  a  good  profpedl. 
The  church  ftands  on  an  eminence,  which 
Dr.  Stukeley  fays,  feems  to  have  been  a 
camp,  having  been  intrenched  very  deeply. 
Near  it  is  a  neat  hofpital.  On  the  left  of 
the  church  is  Oldbury ,  a  large  fquare  fort 
of  30  acres,  on  a  high  hill,  from  whence 
is  a  very  exteniive  view.  Flint  axes  of  the 
Britons ,  about  four  inches  and  an  half 
broad,  have  been  found  near  this  place. 
Mr.  Okeover  has  a  feat  here,  which  he  is 
rebuilding,  in  the  area  of  the  camp.  The 
old  houfe  was  a  cell  to  the  nunnery  of 

6  Dugd.  War™,  v.  2.  p.  1 066. 
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Polefwortb .  Other  camps,  called  Shug- 
bury ,  Arbury ,  and  Borough ,  are  feen  from 
hence e. 

When  you  have  palled  thro’  the  turnpike, 
a  little  lane  on  the  right  leads  down  into 
the  Watling-Jlreet ,  where,  taking  the  right 
again,  you  crofs  the  river  Anker  (in  its 
way  from  Nuneaton  to  Bamwortti)  and  pre- 
fently  afterwards  go  thro’  the  old  Roman 
city,  which*  lies  on  both  fides  the  road, 
partly  in  Leicefterjhire ,  partly  in  Warwick - 
fhire .  The  held  in  the  former  is  called 
Oldfield- banks,  in  the  latter,  C  aft  le- banks. 
It  is  600  feet  long,  200  broad  on  each  fide 
the  road.  Great  ftones,  mortar,  Roman 
bricks,  iron,  and  many  coins  of  brafs  and 
filver,  and  fome  of  gold,  have  been  dug  up 
heref.  A  bridge  was  building  over  the  river 
when  I  was  there5. 

Continue  on  the  Watling-ftreet  till  near 
Hinckley ,  when  you  come  into  the  turnpike 
road,  which  leads  diredtly  from  Nuneaton 
thither. 

Hinckley  is  a  market  town  juft  within  the 
borders  of  Leicefterjhire,  formerly  diftin- 
guifhed  by  a  caftle,  a  large  park,  and  a 
priory ;  now  by  the  more  humble,  but 
much  more  ufeful  employment  of  the 
ftocking-frame,  of  which  about  jooo  .are 

e  I  tin.  Cur.  v,  2.  p.  20.  f  Ibid.  £  *779- 
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here  employed.  The  caftle  was  built  by 
Hugh  de  Grantmefnil ,  who  came  into  Eng - 
with  William  I.  it  flood  near  the  eaft 
end  of  the  church,  but  has  long  been  en¬ 
tirely  demolifhed.  A  good  modern  houfe, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Hurjl ,  is  built  on  part  of 
the  fite.  The  park  has  been  difparked 
many  years.  In  1755,  in  a  field  near  the 
Holy-well ,  fix  nobles  of  gold  of  Edw.  3. 
were  found,  two  of  which  are  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Wh alley,  of  Hinckley . 

The  office  of  fteward  of  England  was 
given  to  this  Hugh  on  his  marriage,  and 
made  an  hereditary  office.  It  defcended 
from  him  to  his  grandfon  Hugh ,  who  held 
the  honor  of  Hinckley  by  that  fervice\ 
His  grandfon  died,  leaving  two  daughters 
only,  the  eldeft  of  whom  married  Robert 
Blanchmains l,  Earl  of  Leicejler ,  and  carried 

h  Cafe  of  Lady  Willoughby ,  of  Erejby ,  claiming  the  office 
of  great  chamberlain. 

1  Mr.  Nichols ,  in  his  hidory  of  Hinckley ,  p.  9,  gives  an  in¬ 
genious  and  probable  folution  of  the  origin  of  this  nick¬ 
name  of  Blanchmains  ;  he  fuppofes  it  might  be  derived  from 
the  white  fcurf  of  the  leprofy,  then  a  very  common  difeafe, 
rather  than  from  the  beauty  of  his  hands,  efpecially  as 
his  fon  William  was  fo  infedled  with  that  malady  that 
founded  an  hofpital  for  it  in  Leicejler ,  the  common  feal  of 
which  hofpital  was  lately  found  at  Saffron  Walden ,  iit  Effex . 

I  Ihould  add,  that  if  the  name  was  given  on  account  of  the 
delicate  colour  of  his  hands,  it  was  probably  given  in  ridi¬ 
cule  of  what  in  thofe  days  of  hardihood  would  be  conlidered 
as  an  effeminacy  ;  but  effeminacy  was  not  his  chara&er. 
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this  eflate  to  him.  His  fon  left  two  fillers, 
his  coheirs,  one  of  whom  married  the  great 
Simon  de  Montfort ,  who  was  created  Earl  of 
Leicejier  in.  1206,  and  poflefled  this  honor 
and  high  ftewardfhip.  He  taking  part  with 
the  French  againil  King  John,  was  ftripped  of 
his  honors  and  eilate  $  the  latter  were  given 
to  Randolph ,  Earl  of  Chefter ,  but  the  king 
retained  the  high  ftewardlhip  ;  nor  would 
Hen,  3.  reftore  that  when  he  gave  back  his 
other  honors  and  eftates  to  his  fon.  The 
firft  Hugh  de  Grantmefnil  founded  here  a 
priory  of  canons  aliens,  belonging  to  the 
^bbey  of  Lira>  in  Normandy k ;  this  houfe 
was  fuppreffed  by  Hen,  5.  amongft  many 
other  alien  priories  \  A  houfe  called  the 
Priory,  or  the  Hall,  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  church-yard,  Hands  on  the  fite  of  it $ 
what  is  now  converted  into  feveral.  rooms, 
is  in  memory  to  have  been  one  large  hall. 
The  centre  was  rebuilt  in  the  year  171^, 
by  Mr.  Gerard ,  then  owner,  but  the  wings 
are  of  much  older  date.  The  garden  is 
now  made  into  a  bowling-green. 

On  a  mantle-piece  in  the  kitchen  is  a 
ft  range  ornament  in  a  kind  of  baked  clay, 
which  tradition  has  erroneoufly  called  the 
**  arms  of  three  monks  but  a  fecond, 

£  N icb  oils' s  Hinckley, ,  p.  9.  1  Burton's  Leicejier,  p.  12^. 
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With  m<jre  probability,  calls  them  the  fign£ 
of  three  houfes,  the  Eagle  and  Child,  the 
Rofe*  and  Bull’s  Head,  which  were  defigned 
for  the  relief  of  pilgrims  travelling  through 
Hinckley  $  who  were  to  receive  a  night’s  lodg¬ 
ing,  and  fomething  the  next  morning  to  help 
them  forward  on  their  journey  m. 

The  priory  pofiefifed  about  214  acres  of 
land  here  ;  and  not  many  years  ago,  on  a  trial 
about  tythe,  a  monk  from  the  abbey  of  Lira 
was  brought  over,  and  produced  the  original 
grant.  This  land  and  the  church  were  given 
by  Hen .  8*  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Weft- 
minfier ,  who  are  the  prefen  t  owners. 

About  five  miles  from  Hinckley  the  bat¬ 
tle  was  fought  which  placed  the  crown  on 
the  head  of  Hen.  7,  and  which  is  com¬ 
monly  called  the  battle  of  Bofwortb ,  but 
Sutton-field  was  the  fceng  of  it.  Sir  Regi¬ 
nald  Bray ,  indefatigable  in  the  fervice  of 
the  Earl  of  Richmond,  is  faid  to  have  found 
Richard's  crown  in  a  thorn  bufh,  the  me¬ 
mory  of  which  was  preferved  by  a  painting 
on  glafs  in  his  houfe  at  Steam  in  Northamp- 
tonftnre ,  which  remained  when  Mr.  Bridges 
collected  the  notes  for  bis  hiftory  of  that 
county,  if  it  is  not  ftill  there.  In  his  arms 
Was  added  a  thorn,  with  a  crown  in  the 
middle".  The  name  of  Crown-hill,  which 

m  Nichols’s  HiforJ  of  Hinckley,  p,  33. 
n  Bridges'1  s  NortbamptQnfoire  t  p.  197% 
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a  place  in  the  field  ftill  retains,  foms  to 
refer  to  this  ftory ;  though  commonly  faid 
to  be  the  fpot  from  which  the  earl  ha¬ 
rangued  his  army,  there  is  more  probability 
that  it  got  its  name  from  this  circumftance. 

Senfible  of  the  fervices,  and  of  the  abi¬ 
lities  of  Sir  Reginald ,  Henry  beftowed  on  him 
high  honours  and  employments,  and  Steane 
was  one  of  the  eftates  with  which  that  king 
very  munificently  rewarded  an  attachment 
which  continued  unaltered  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  It  will  be  allowed  me  to  repeat 
with  pleafure,  that  in  this  fituation,  and  in 
a  reign  the  favourites  of  which  are  not  ge¬ 
nerally  well  fpoken  of,  his  integrity  pro¬ 
cured  him  from  hiftorians  the  charader  of, 
“  a  very  father  of  his  country,  a  fervent 
*c  lover  of  juftice,  and  one  who  would  often 
admonifh  the  king  when  he  did  anything 
**  contrary  to  right0,”  Nor  is  it  lefs  to  his 
honour,  that  notwithftanding  he  took  a  li¬ 
berty  fo  feldom  allowed,  he  never  loft  the 
favour  of  the  king  during  the  17  years  of 
his  reign  in  which  he  lived, 

Jn  Stokejield ,  between  Hinckley  and  Sutton , 
money  has  been  lately  found,  fuppofed  to 
have  belonged  to  fome  who  fell  in  that  bat¬ 
tle,  The  coins  were  fold  to  Mr,  Warden  s. 
a  mercer  at  Nuneaton . 

9  A  more  particular  account  of  Sir  Reginald  is  in  the  fe~ 
uppnd  yol,  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Biographia  Britannica. 
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A  great  variety  of  curious  foffils  and  pe¬ 
trifactions  have  been  found  of  late  in  a 
gravel-pit,  about  a  mile  from  the  town, 
in  the  road  to  Derby .  Mr.  Wells ,  of  Bur - 
bach ,  and  Mr.  Robinfon ,  of  Hinckley , 
have  formed,  collections  of  them.  Near  the 
town  is  a  fpot  from  whence  50  churches  may¬ 
be  counted p. 

Leicejlerjhire  has  not  many  gentlemen’s 
houfes  of  note  in  it,  and  not  many  matters 
of  curiofity,  but  has  much  rich  pafture,  and 
feeds  great  numbers  of  cattle  and  fheep. 

Go  thro’  Earl's  Shilton ,  on  the  left  of 
which  is  the  feat  of  Lord  Vifcount  Went¬ 
worth,  and  afterwards  pafs  by  Dooley  Park , 
in  Leland's  time  belonging  to  the  king% 
lately  purchafed  of  Mr.  Boothby  by  Mr* 
Dodd . 

A  little  before  coming  to  Leicejler ,  crofs 
the  Roman  fofs  way,  and  on  the  left  of  the 
bridge,  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  fee  the 
arch  over  the  river,  which  Richard  3.  palled 
in  his  way  to  Bo/worth.  It  is  entire,  but  is 
not  now  ufed,  a  wall  being  built  acrofs  one 
end  of  it r. 

Leicejler  is  a  place  of  great  extent,  be¬ 
ing  near  a  mile  fquare,  but  the  entrance 

P  Hiliory  of  Hinckley ,  p.  66.  3  I  tin;  V.  I.  p.  17. 

r  A  view  of  it  is  engraved  in  Peck's  Defid.  Curiofa. 

from 
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from  every  quarter  is  difgraced  by  dirty  mud 
walls.  The  market  place,  however,  is  large 
and  fpacious,  with  a  handfome  building  in 
it  belonging  to  the  corporation,  where  they 
have  their  feafts,  and  where  mufic  meetings 
and  affemblies  are  held.  The  town  hall  is 
mean,  and  in  an  obfcure  fituation. 

It  is  a  very  old  town,  where  Camden  fixes 
the  Rata?  Coritanorum  of  the  Romans ,  of 
whom  there  are  many  traces  found  here. 
The  old  building,  called  Jewry  Wall,  at 
the  weft  end  of  St.  Nicholas  church-yard, 
is  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Burton ,  to  be  part  of  a 
temple  of  Janus ;  this  opinion  has  been 
controverted,  tho5  the  antiquity  is  not  ques¬ 
tioned,  and  the  number  of  bones  of  oxen 
dug  up  here,  feem  plainly  to  {hew  that  it 
has  been  a  place  of  facrifice.  The  com¬ 
mon  name  given  to  it,  from  the  finding 
thofe  bones,  is  Holy  Bones.  The  length 
of  it  is  about  28  yards,  the  height  about 
nine ;  it  is  built  of  layers  of  rough  foreft 
ftone,  and  brick  or  tile,  the  bricks  of  va¬ 
rious  fizes ;  fome  have  been  found  to  be 
18  inches  long,  15  broad,  and  two  thick, 
the  mortar  between  the  bricks  as  thick  as 
the  bricks  themfelves ;  17  ftrata  of  thefe 
have  been  counted  on  the  fide  next  the 
church,  1 2,  on  the  other  fide.  Near  the 

middle. 
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middle,  at  five  yards  distance  from  each 
other,  are  two  arches,  which  ferved  for 
entrances,  each  about  three  yards  wide, 
four  and  an  half  high.  There  are  feveral 
holes  in  the  wall  in  different  ftrata,  about 
fix  inches  fquare,  and  fome  higher  up, 
which  are  as  large  again,  and  go  quite 
thro’  the  walk  On  the  infide  are  four 
arches,  the  two  largeft:  in  the  middle,  in 
part  anfwering  the  two  on  the  outfide.  In 
the  column  between  thefe  two,  appears  the 
remainder  of  an  arch  work,  which  fee  ms 
to  be  made  for  reverberating  heat,  and  in 
all  the  infide  the  blacknefs  of  the  ftones 
and  bricks  gives  plain  indication  of  fire 
and  fmoke.  In  the  arch  on  the  fouth  fide, 
a  fmall  tenement  has  been  built.  Mr,' 
1 Throjby  fays,  this  and  the  fecond  and  fourth 
arches  are  13  feet  high,  12  wide;  the 
middle  one  four  feet  over;  the  fifth  is  12 
feet  by  fix s. 

St.  Nicholas s  church  is  a  very  ancient 
one,  and  has  had  fome  of  the  materials  of 
this  old  building  employed  in  it,  rows  of 
Roman  brick  being  very  vifible.  The  walls 
are  of  great  thicknefs. 

Several  Roman  coins  in  filver  and  copper, 
of  Vefpajian ,  ID  omit i an  >  Trajan$  Hadrian , 

•  Thrcfiy's  Leicejier,  v.  I.  p.  47. 
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Antonine ,  and  others,  have  been  founds 
A  Mofaic  pavement  was  difcovered  a  few 
years  ago  on  repairing  a  houfe  (where  now 
is  a  bath)  near  Richards  Bridge ,•  but  it  was 
broken  to  pieces.  That  which  reprefents 
the  ftory  of  Diana  and  ABeon  had  better 
fortune,  being  carefully  preferved,  and  now 
entire  in  a  cellar  of  Mr.  Worthington ,  in 
North  gate - fireet . 

The  town  was  nearly  deftroyed  by  Hen.  2. 
when  he  took  it  from  Robert  Blanchmains, 
who  joined  Prince  Henry  in  his  rebellion 
againft  his  father.  “  The  plan  of  the 
town,  as  it  flood  before  this  demolition, 
(fays  Mr.  Nichols ,  from  a  MS.  of  Mr.  Lad - 
lam )  is  eafily  to  be  traced.  In  the  heart  of 
'the  town,  on  each  fide  the  principal  fireet, 
are  a  number  of  large  orchards,  feparated 
not  with  one  common  fence,  as  ufual,  but 
a  double  fence ;  a  wall  belonging  to  each, 
with  public  v/ays  between  the  two  walls, 
called  Back-lanes .  Thefe  lanes  were  ma- 
nifeflly  the  flreets,  and  the  orchards  the 
fite  of  houfes  and  yards  deftroyed  and  never 
fince  rebuilt.  The  traces  of  the  town 
wall  and  ditch  are  in  many  places  plainly 
to  be  feen.  Dr.  Sukeleys  plan  of  Roman 
.Leicejler,  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  mere  figment. 


*  Burton,  p.  147. 
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There  are  veftiges  of  two  Roman  works,  and 
no  more  >  the  mount  near  the  river,  as  was 
their  cuftom,  and  the  ruins  of  a  bath  near 
St.  Nicholas  s  church.  Two  teilelated  pave¬ 
ments  have  been  found  there,  the  latefi  and 
largeft  about  iy$ou.” 

There  was  a  bifhop  of  Leicejler  for  about 
two  centuries,  viz.  from  about  679  to  885, 
when  the  fee  was  tranflated  to  Dorchejler , 
in  Oxfordshire.  The  epifcopal  fee  was  in 
St,  Margaret's  parifh,  the  impropriation 
and  advowfon  of  which  parifh  now  form 
one  of  the  prebendaries  in  the  church  of 
Lincoln  \ 

Befides  St.  Nicholas  s ,  there  are  now  three 
other  churches,  and  it  is  faid  there  were 
formerly  five  more.  Of  thefe,  St.  Peter 
was  taken  down  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  the  parifh  being  fmall,  and  infuffi- 
cient  to  maintain  it,  and  it  was  united  to 
All  Saints.  St.  Leonard's  had  been  rebuilt 
a  little  before  the  civil  war,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  and  was  taken  down  when  the 
town  was  garrlfoned,  to  prevent  it&  being 
ufeful  to  the  enemy7. 

Robert  de  Bellomont ,  Earl  of  Leicefter , 
founded  a  collegiate  church,  near  the  caftle, 

u  Hiftory  of  Hinckley ,  p.  io. 

*  wanes  Cath.  v.  3.  p.  ^  20x. 
y  Throjky,  v.  4.  p,  89. 
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and  dedicated  it  to  our  lady,  placing  in  if 
a  dean  and  canons2.  It  feems  to  have  been 
refounded,  or  rebuilt,  and  the  endowment 
much  enlarged  by  Henry ,  Duke  of  Lan- 
c after,  who  eflablifhed  in  it  a  dean,  12  pre¬ 
bends,  12  choriflers,  and  other  fervants4* 
To  this  church  he  prefented,  as  an  inefti- 
mable  relic,  one  of  the  thorns  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour's  crown,  which  had  been  given  him 
by  the  King  of  France ,  and  which  was 
preferved  in  a  hand  of  pure  gold b  This 
building,  which  was  very  magnificent,  flood 
in  the  Newark,  where  Mr.  Colmans  garden 
now  is,  and  was  deflroyed  at  the  diflolution* 
Three  of  the  houfes  belonging  to  the  chaun- 
try  priefls  remain  ;  one  of  them  was  pur^ 
chafed  within  this  century,  for  the  vicar  of 
St.  Mary's,  near  the  caftle c. 

The  fame  Duke  Henry ,  in  1330,  began 
the  hofpital  adjoining  to  his  chprchd,  but 
did  not  live  to  complete  the  buildings,  as 
appears  by  letters  patent  of  Hen .  4.  in  the 
firft  year  of  his  reign,  who  recites,  that 
Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  his  grandfather, 
had  began  to  build  this  church,  and  certain 
houfes,  walls  and  edifices  for  the  inclofing 
of  the  church  and  college,  and  the  habita^- 

z  Dudg.  Bar.  v.  i.  p.  84.  a  Dugd.  Mon.  v.  2.  p.  468. 
b  Dugd .  Bar.  v.  1.  p.  84..  e  'Throjby ,  v.  I.  p.  140 

4  Dugd.  Mon.  v.  z ,  p.  468. 
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tion  of  the  canons,  clerks,  and  poor  people 
there  living  j  and  that  John,  Duke  of  La?i- 
cajler ,  his  father,  had  defired  to  complete 
the  fame,  and  that  he  was  himfelf  defirouS 
of  haftening  the  works,  that  he  might  have 
a  lhare  in  the  merits ;  he  therefore  affigos 
certain  perfons  to  provide  workmen  and 
materials  for  the  doing  thereof2.  He  pro¬ 
vided  for  ioo  poor  and  weak  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  and  ten  able  women  to  ferve  and  af- 
fift  the  fick  and  weak.  A  few  years  ago 
this  was  a  long,  low  building,  of  one  ftory,  ^ 
covered  with  lead,  in  which  were  a  range 
of  places  about  the  fize  of  the  pews  of  a 
church,  and  not  much  higher,  covered  at 
the  top  with  a  few  old  boards.  Each  of 
thefe  was  juft  large  enough  to  hold  fome- 
thing  like  a  bed,  and  one  chair,  and  was 
the  habitation  of  a  miferable  pauper,  who 
received  *jd .  a  week  in  money.  This,  with 
the  charity-box,  opened  once  a  year,  and  a 
fmall  furplus  of  rent,  amounting  to  a  few 
/hillings  a  piece,  was  all  they  received.  On 
one  fide  of ‘the  room  was  a  common  fire 
place  for  the  men,  on  the  other  for  the 
women;  and  there  was  a  common  kitchen, 
in  which  w*as  a  large  pot,  which  they 
/hewed  as  that  of  John  of  Ghent .  A  room 

*  Dugd.  Mon .  V.  3.  p.  I39, 
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inhabited  by  the  nurfes,  was  a  little  more 
decent,  and  they  had  a  lodging  room  over 
it.  The  eaft  end  of  the  building  was  a 
chapel,  in  which  was  the  following  in- 
fcription ;  “  He?2ry  Grifmond\  Duke  of 
(e  Lane  after,  and  Earl  of  Leicefter .  He 
“  was  founder  of  this  hofpital  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1332,  and  fince  granted  by 
charter,  by  our  late  gracious  fovereign 
“  King  James,  to  be  called  the  Holy  Lri- 
“  nity ,  in  the  12th  year  of  his  reign/' 

The  building  being  gone  to  great  decay, 
the  rain  getting  in,  and  rendering  feveral  of 
the  boxes  uninhabitable,  his  majefty  gave  a 
fum  of  money  out  of  his  privy  purfe  for 
rebuilding  it,  which  was  done  in  1776, 
but  not  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  his  majefty 's 
generous  intentions.  He  augmented  the 
income  with  14/.  a  year,  and  54  men  and 
36  women  now  receive  a  weekly  ftipend  of 
2 s.  1  d%.  each. 

In  the  church-yard  of  St.  Martin  is  ano¬ 
ther  hofpital,  built  on  the  fame  plan,  but 
on  a  larger  fcale,  the  habitations  being  to¬ 
lerably  comfortable.  It  was  founded  by 
Sir  William  Wigefton ,  about  the  time  of 
H.  6.  for  a  matter,  con-frater,  12  poor 
men,  and  12  poor  women.  The  con-frater 

f  Grifmond  was  a  lordfhip  in  Monmouthjhire  which  belonged 
to  him,  but  why  added  to  his  name  here  I  do  not  know. 

has 
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has  a  neat  houfe  adjoining,  and  reads 
prayers ;  the  poor  men  and  women  have 
each  an  apartment,  and  three  {hillings  a 
week.  The  mafter,  who  never  refides,  has 
a  falary  of  200/.  a  year,  and  the  benefit  of 
renewing  the  leafes  of  a  very  confiderable 
eftate,  which  is  reckoned  worth  300/.  a 
year  more.  Can  he  refleft  on  the  fituation 
of  the  paupers,  and  think  the  intention  of 
the  charitable  founder  is  anfwered  ? 8 

Adjoining  to  this  is  a  fmall  public  li¬ 
brary  for  the  minifters  and  fcholars  of  the 
town. 

In  Nortbgate-jlreet  is  an  ancient  hofpital 
for  poor  women,  where,  within  a  fmall 
porch,  is  a  circular  arch,  with  a  zigzag  or¬ 
nament  round  it. 

A  handfome  infirmary  has  been  built  in 
1771  at  one  extremity  of  the  town,  and  is 
fupported  by  fubfcription.  In  digging  the 
foundations,  many  human  bones  were  found, 
fuppofed  to  be  thofe  of  perfons  buried  in  a 
chapel  called  St.  Sepulchre  s?  which  had  been 
deftroyed  long  before* 

s  Mr.  Throfiy,  in  his  account  of  Leicefter ,  fays,  he  is  in¬ 
formed  the  revenue  is  not  fo  large  ;  it  will  not,  however,  be 
denied,  that  it  is  confderable>  that  the  mafter  does  not  re¬ 
ticle  or  do  any  duty,  and  that  the  poor  are  very  flenderly 
provided  for  according  to  the  prefen t  value  of  money. 

G  2  In 
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In  St.  Margaret's  church  is  an  alabafter 
monument  for  John  Penney ,  once  abbot  of 
the  abbey  here,  afterwards  Bifliop  of  Car - 
UJle ,  in  1509.  There  is  a  whole  length  fi¬ 
gure  of  him  in  his  epifcopal  habit. 

In  St.  Martin's  church  is  an  epitaph  for 
Mr.  John  Heyrickj  who  died  2  April  1589, 
aged  76,  exprefling  that  he  lived  in  one 
houie  with  Mary  his  wife,  52  years,  and 
in  all  that  time  never  buried  either  man,  wo¬ 
man,  or  child,  tho*  he  had  fometimes  20  in 
family.  His  wife  lived  to  be  97  years  old, 
and  faw  of  her  children,  grand-children, 
and  great  grand-children,  to  the  number 
of  143  \ 

There  is  very  little  left  of  the  caftle,  ex¬ 
cept  the  hall,  now  ufed  for  holding  the  af- 
fizes 3  near  it  is  a  large  vault,  which  they 

call 

h  In  the  former  edition  I  had  mentioned  another  instance 
of  longevity  and  remarkable  vigour  in  this  neighbourhood, 
from  the  regifter  of  Keym ,  or  Keham ,  a  few  miles  from  hence  ; 
the  book  is  in  the  hand- wiring  of  Mr.  'Thomas  Samfon  the 
minifter,  and  figned  by  him  from  1563  till  near  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1655.  By  this  regifrer  it  appears  that  he  had 
eight  children,  born  as  follows,  viz. 

l.  Joyce ,  baptized  February  12,  1630. 

z.  Ann,  baptized  May  6,  1632. 

3.  Edward,  baptized  February  6,  1633. 

4.  Francis ,  baptized  October  1 1,  1635. 

5.  Thomas,  baptized  November  1,  1637* 

6.  John ,  baptized  December  15,  1639. 

7.  SuJannah ,  baptized  July  25,  1641. 

8.  Elizabeth ,  baptized  Qdtober  20,  1644. 
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call  John  of  Ghent's  cellar.  He  and  the 
other  Dukes  of  Lancafter ,  refided  much 
here  whilft  they  were  owners  of  it. 

In  a  houfe  inhabited  by  Mr.  John  Ste¬ 
vens,  is  a  fpacious  room,  lighted  by  a  win¬ 
dow,  which  is  continued  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  in  which  are  28  pieces  of  painted 


As  he  could  not  ferve  the  cure  before  he  was  22,  the  compu¬ 
tation  was,  that  he  had  ferved  it  at  the  birth  of  his 
id  child  at  leaft  67  years,  and  was  then  aged  89 
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ion  was  buried  Augufi  4,  1655,  and  it  feemed 
that  he  was  then  at  lead  114  years  old,  and  had  been  mi- 
nifter  of  Keym  92  years. 

This  I  had  inferted  from  an  account  I  faw  of  it ;  but  de- 
firous  of  examining  into  fo  extraordinary  a  ftory  myfelf,  I 
have  fmce  been  at  Kehcim  and  feen  the  regifter.  It  is  very 
true  that  it  is  figned  by  Mr.  Samfon ,  as  minifter,  every 
year  from  1563  to  1655,  or  thereabouts;  but  on  infpedtion 
it  appears,  that  from  1563  to  about  1633,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  tranfcript  made  .by  Mr.  Samfon  from  a  former  re¬ 
gifter,  and  attefted  by  him  at  the  bottom  of  each  page  by 
iigning  his  name  as  minifter,  omitting  to  date  his  atteftation. 
A  circumftance  corroborates  this ;  #he  has  added  the  names 
of  his  two  churchwardens  after  his  own,  which  are  the  fame 
for  the  firft  70  years,  a  thing  which  would  be  not  much  lefs 
marvellous  than  his  own  age.  It  may  be  further  obferved, 
that  after  1633  (or  thereabouts,  for  I  do  not  recollect  the 
exadt  year)  there  appears  to  be  different  churchwardens 
every  year. 
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glafs,  fome  of  faints,  others  of  part  of  our 
Savior’s  hiftory,  others  the  feven  facraments 
of  the  Romijh  church.  Mr.  Phrojby  con¬ 
jectures  it  to  have  been  a  chauntry  belong¬ 
ing  to  Corpus  Chrijli,  or  St.  Georges  guild. 

There  were  in  the  town  three  priories,  and 
one  houfe  for  religious  of  the  order  of  St. 
Francis  \ 

The  abbey  of  St.  Mary  de  Pratis  (fo 
named  from  its  being  fituate  in  the  mea¬ 
dows  near  Leicejier )  was  founded  by  Robert 
de  Bellamont,  furnamed  BoJJ'u,  Earl  of  Lei - 
cejter,  in  1143,  for  canons  of  the  order  of 
St.  Augujiin .  He  at  length  took  on  him 
the  habit,  and  continued  there  35  years. 
The  abbots  u fed  to  fit  in  parliament;  but 
in  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  an  ex*^ 
eruption  was  obtained,  as  from  a  burthen. 
Very  different  from  the  opinion  of  the  pre- 
fent  times !  At  this  abbey  Cardinal  Wolfey 
died  in  his  way  to  London,  having  been  ar- 
refied  on  a  charge  of  high  treafon  ;  the  fpot 
of  his  interment  has  been  often  fearched  for, 
under  an  idea  that  great  riches  were  buried 
with  him,  but  it  has  never  been  difcovered, 
On  the  diffolution,  it  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Cavendijb,  the  faithful  fervant  of  the  car¬ 
dinal  ;  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  it  was 

*  Willis's.  Mitred  Ahbiss,  v.  2.  p,  1 1 3. 
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poflcfled  by  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  but 
was  afterwards  in  the  Cavendijh  family 
again,  the  Countefs  of  Devonjhire  refiding 
there  before  the  civil  war,  in  which  it  was 
burnt  by  the  royalifts,  and  little  left  but 
the  walls  round  the  garden,  part  of  the 
gateway,  and  porter’s  lodge.  What  re¬ 
mains  of  fome  rooms  is  of  later  date.  The 
prefent  Duke  of  Devonjhire s  grandfather 
transferred  it  to  Lord  William  Manners, 
from  whom  it  has  come  to  the  prefent 
owner,  Mr.  "John  Manners . 

Gilbert  Foliot ,  the  faithful  friend  of 
Hen .  2.  (who  was  never  to  be  terrified 

i  > 

from  his  allegiance  by  the  threats  or  power 
of  Becket )  and  Henry  de  Knighton ,  the  his¬ 
torian,  were  abbots  here. 

About  half  a  mile  fouth  of  the  town, 
near  the  way  to  Fiji  on ,  by  the  fide  of  the 
race-ground,  is  a  long  ditch,  called  Raw- 
dikes ,  which  Stukeley  calls  a  Britijh  Curfus . 
It  is  faid  Charles  I.  flood  on  thefe  banks 
whilft  his  men  took  and  pillaged  Leicejler  k. 

Camden  fpeaks  with  fome  degree  of  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  Leicejler  being  the  Roman 
ftation  Rata ;  Salmon  totally  denies  it 1 3 
and  Horfeley  affirms  itm:  but  in  1773  a 

k  Itin.  v.  1.  p.  109.  1  New  Survey ,  v,  I,  p.  316. 

p1  Brit.  Rom ,  p.  437. 
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milliary  ftone  was  difcovered,  which  fixes 
it.  About  two  miles  from  Leicejier ,  on 
the  fofle  way,  which  goes  to  Newark  (and 
which  is  now  part  of  the  turnpike  road 
to  Melton  Mowbray )  there  was  a  kind  of 
ftepping  block,  little  noticed  j  on  removing 
the  earth  from  the  foot  of  it,  was  difco¬ 
vered  a  ftone,  to  which  it  had  doubtlefs 
ferved  as  a  pedeftal,  on  which  was  the  fol¬ 
lowing  infcription  $ 

imp  cab:  5 

%AlAN  PAKT  F  P) 
IzAXA  A/  HADAlhN  AVG 

Pot  a\  cos  /  H  v\  Ratxs 

H 

This  ftone  is  two  feet  io  inches  long,  five 
feet  five  inches  and  an  half  in  circum¬ 
ference  ;  it  is  of  a  gritty  fort,  fuppofed  by 
mafons  to  be  from  a  Derbyfaire  quarry. 
The  letters  in  the  upper  line  are  four 
inches  long,  in  the  others  but  three.  The 
fecond  and  third  lines  feem  to  have  been 
continued  further,  fome  traces  of  letters 
being  vifible  on  the  back  part.  The  two 
ftrokes  at  the  bottom  probably  denote  the 
diitance  from  Ratcey  with  which  it  agrees. 

Two 
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Two  or  three  miles  from  Leicejler ,  on  the 
left,  fome  woods  and  a  windmill  on  a  hill, 
mark  an  old  feat  of  the  Greysy  called  Brad- 
gate,  built  by  Thomas  Grey ,  Marquis  of 
Dorfet n,  and  inhabited  by  that  family  till  it 
was  accidentally  burnt  down  fome  years 
ago ;  but  the  park,  fix  miles  in  compafs, 
remains.  it  was  the  birth  place  of  the  ac- 
complifhed,  but  unfortunate.  Lady  Jane 
Grey .  Near  it  is  Groby ,  from  which  the 
family  took  a  title ;  there  was  formerly  a 
eaftle,  which  was  deftroyed  entirely  before 
Leland’s  time.  The  above-mentioned  Tho¬ 
mas  begun  to  build  a  houfe  there,  but  did 
not  finifh  it  °.  • 

About  five  miles  from  Leicejler ,  on  the 
left,  is  Temple  Rothe/ey,  or  Rotherby ,  granted 
by  King  Stephen  to  Randolph ,  Earl  of  Chef- 
terp.  it  was  afterwards  a  houfe  of  the 
knights  templars,  from  which  it  takes  its 
name,  but  has  been  for  a  confiderable  time 
the  feat  of  the  Babingtons ,  fome  of  the 
lands  are  extraparochial.  There  are  no 
monuments  of  any  of  the  templars  in  the 
church,  but  there  are  fome  old  ones  for  the 
Kyngjlons ,  Robert  Vyncent ,  Efq.  and  for 
the  Babingtons .  On  a  raifed  tomb  for  a 

n  LelancFs  Itin.  v.  I.  p.  14.  0  Ibid.  p.  15. 

p  Dugd.  Bar.  V.  I  -  p.  39. 
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Kyngfton,  who  died  in  1487,  is  engraved 
his  will,  by  which  he  founded  an  obit  in 
this  church.  In  the  chancel  are  handfome 
bufts  of  a  Mr.  Babington  of  the  laft  cen¬ 
tury,  and  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Hop¬ 
kins  of  Coventry ,  by  whom  he  had  twelve 
children  at  Angle  births  in  lefs  than  thir¬ 
teen  years.  The  north  Ade  of  the  church¬ 
yard  is  appropriated  to  the  burials  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Mountforrel \ 
which  is  within  this  parifh.  In  the  fouth 
Ade  is  an  upright  done  pillar,  about  10  or 
12  feet  high,  tapering  from  the  bottom, 
on  the  weft  Ade  of  which  is  fome  tracery 
work  carved ;  fomething  of  carving  is  to 
be  feen  in  other  parts.  At  the  foot  lie 
three  flat  ftones,  as  if  placed  for  fupports. 
There  is  no  tradition  concerning  it.  Mr. 
Babington  has  the  great  tythes,  and  is  en¬ 
titled  to  a  fum  of  money  from  every  one 
making  a  purchafe  of  lands  within  certain 
towns  in  what  is  called  his  foke .  The 
common  Aelds  were  inclofed  in  1781. 

On  the  right  are  CoJJington ,  and  Radcliff 
on  the  Soar ,  where  is  the  Roman  ftation 
called  Vennomentum .  Dr.  Stukeley  fays, 
there  is  a  vaft  long  tumulus  of  an  arch¬ 
druid,  and  derives  the  name  of  CoJJington 

from 
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from  Coes ,  a  prieft q.  Camden  s  Continuator 
confiders  it  as  DaniJJj  r. 

Pafs  thro*  Mountforrell a  long,  ill-paved 
town ;  as  far  as  the  crofs,  is  in  the  parifti  of 
Temple  Rotheley,  other  part  is  in  Barrow, 
and  the  further  end  is  in  Quarndon.  It 
ftands  at  the  foot  of  a  remarkable  hill,  or 
rather  rock  the  done  in  many  places 
ftands  out  bare,  and  is  of  fuch  hardnefs  as 
to  refift  all  tools  after  it  has  been  expofed 
to  the  air.  Such  pieces  as  can  be  got  from 
underground  are  broken  with  a  fledge,  and 
ufed  in  buildings  in  the  fhape  in  which 
they  are  broken.  Here  was  formerly  a 
caftle,  which  belonged  to  Ranulph ,  Earl 
of  Cbejler ,  who  came  to  an  agreement 
with  the  Earl  of  Leicejler ,  in  1x51  (16  Ste .) 
by  which  it  was  fettled  that  Leicejler  fhould 
thenceforth  poflefs  this  caftle,  to  be  held  of 
the  Earl  of  Chejler  and  his  heirs,  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  he  fhould  receive  Earl  Ranulph  and 
his  retinue  into  the  borough  and  fort  there 
upon  occafion;  and  in  cafe  of  neceffity,  that 
Ranulph  himfelf  fhould  lodge  in  the  caftle. 
At  the  fame  time  it;  was  ftipulated,  that  nei¬ 
ther  of  them  fhould  eredt  any  caftle  between 
Coventry  and  Donington ,  or  between  Doning- 

r  Brit.  v.  1.  p.  41 6. 


9  I  tin.  v.  1.  p.  107,  2,  154. 
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ion  and  Leicejler  \  On  the  rebellious  beha¬ 
vior  of  Robert  Blanchmains,  it  was  feized  by 
Hen.  2.  and  retained,  when  he  gave  him 
back  great  part  of  his  eftate  \  It  feems  to 
have  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  crown  till 
the  ijjohn ,  when  that  king  committed  the 
care  of  it  to  Saier  de  Quincy,  Earl  of  Win- 
chejier ,  who  married  one  of  the  lifters  and 
coheireffes  of  Robert  Fitz-Parnell ,  fon  and 
heir  o [  Robert  Biancbmainsu.  Saier ,  how¬ 
ever,  who  had  received  many  other  favors 
from  the  king,  did  not  hold  himfelf  bound 
by  any  ties  of  gratitude,  (which  indeed 
feems  to  have  had  no  force  in  thofe  tumul¬ 
tuous  times)  but  took  part  with  the  barons, 
who  invited  over  Louis ,  the  Dauphin  of 
France,  and  placed  a  French  garrifon  in  this 
caftle,  giving  the  government  to  Henry  de 
Braibroc .  On  the  acceffion  of  Hen.  3.  it 
was  unfuccefsfully  attacked,  as  Rapin  fays, 
by  the  Earl  of  Chejier*',  but  Burton  and 
Dugdale  fay,  it  was  taken  by  him,  granted 
to  him  by  Henry ,  and  that  he  entirely  de- 
ftroyed  it7.  Some  very  fmall  fragments  of 
the  foundation  are  to  be  feen  on  a  round 
part  of  the  hill,  called  Caftle-bill . 

8  Dugd.  Bar.  v.  I.  p.  38.  1  Ibid.  v.  1.  p.  88. 

u  Ibid.  v.  1.  p.  687.  x  Rapin ,  v.  I.  p.  297, 

y  Burton,  p.  Dugd*  Bar.  v.  1.  p.  43. 
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It  is  well  worth  while  to  walk  over  this 
hill,  inftead  of  riding  thro’  the  town.  The 
rich  meadows  below,  thro'  which  runs  the 
Soar ,  and  the  riling  ground  on  the  further 
fide  of  it,  with  the  towns  of  Sileby ,  Bar - 
row,  &c.  form  a  fine  view.  The  meadows 
are  very  fiat,  and  after  heavy  rains,  the 
river  fpreads  to  a  great  width.  At  fuch 
times  this  hill  is  faid  to  bear  a  refemblance 
to  Gibraltar . 

In  the  ftreet  is  an  ancient  crofs,  almoft 
hid  by  a  paltry  building,  inclofing  the  pe- 
deftal  and  part  of  the  fhaft,  which  is  long 
and  flender,  of  eight  fides,  fluted,  and  in 
the  flutes  are  carved  fome  heads,  quaterfoils, 
and  other  ornaments.  It  is  raifed  on  three 
fteps,  and  at  each  corner  of  the  pedeftal  is 
a  rude  figure  with  wings.  It  is  faid  there 
is  an  intention  of  taking  it  down,  but  an- 
nexed  is  a  drawing  of  it.  Fig.  I.  II.  are 
enlarged  reprefentations  of  fome  of  the 
heads  carved  on  it.  Fig.  III.  is  the  ground 
plot.  There  is  a  fmall  chapel  belonging  to 
this  town. 

Bai-row,  on  the  other  fide  the  river,  was 
part  of  the  great  eftate  of  the  Earl  of  Chef- 
ter ;  and  wdien  that  was  divided  between 
four  filters,  this  fell  to  the  lot  of  Hugh  de 
Albany ,  Earl  of  Ar undell,  fon  of  Mabel, 

one 
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one  of  the  four,  at  which  time  there  w'as 
a  capital  manfion  here z.  Afterwards  it  be¬ 
longed  to  the  knights  templars8.  The  Earl 
of  Chefter  gave  polfeffions  here  to  the  abbey 
of  Gerondonh .  It  has  been  always  famous 
for  its  excellent  lime,  which  is  of  fuch  re¬ 
pute  for  water-works,  that  much  of  it  is 
exported  to  Holland .  It  becomes  fo  hard, 
that  it  is  faid  even  to  exceed  the  hardnefsof 
the  ftone  above  taken  notice  of.  It  lies  in 
thin  ftrata  the  firft  under  the  earth  is  yel¬ 
low,  and  below  this  are  feveral  others  of 
blue  ftone,  about  lix  inches  thick,  and 
about  two  feet  afunder.  Both  forts  are  dug 
out,  piled  up  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  and 
burnt.  The  burning  one  of  thefe  heaps 
takes  up  two  days  and  three  nights.  The 
demand  for  it  has  encreafed  within  thefe 
few  years  in  a  very  great  degree.  Two  fof- 
lils  have  been  lately  found  here,  one  with 
the  imprefiion  of  a  fiih,  the  other  has  the 
refemblance  of  a  head  of  fome  animal. 
They  were  found  in  a  bed  of  clay,  near 
the  furface  of  the  earth.  Some  fea  fhells 
have  been  alfo  found  c. 

At  this  place  is  an  hofpital  for  old  batche- 
lors  and  widowers  a  foundation  not  very 
common. 

z  Dugd.  Bar.  v.  I.  p.  45.  a  Willis’ sCath.v .  3.  p.  301. 
h  Dugd,  Mon .  V.  I.  p.  768.  c  Throjly ,  v.  6.  p.  67. 
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On  extending  the  inclofures  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  many  of  the  old  ones  are  broken  up, 
and  it  is  found  good  hulbandry  fo  to  do. 
They  lime  them,  and  in  three  or  four  years 
lay  them  down  again.  The  lime  for  ma¬ 
nure,  is  chiefly  burnt  at  Grace  Dieu,  fome 
miles  off,  where  was  an  abbey  founded  by 
Roejia  de  Verdon  in  the  27  Hen .  3/ 

Purfuing  the  road,  fome  hills  covered 
with  wood  prefent  themfelves  on  the  left, 
and  near  them  is  Swithland ,  the  feat  of  Sir 
‘John  Danvers ,  of  a  very  ancient  famity, 
and  pofiefled  of  a  large  eftate.  There  is 
here  a  flate  quarry,  the  property  of  the 
Earl  of  Stamford ,  but  the  flates  are  not 
equal  in  goodnefs  to  thofe  of  Weftmoreland 
and  Cumberland .  More  on  the  left,  the 
foreft  hills  of  Charnwood  are  feen,  where 
coal  is  got.  This  foreft  extends  about  ten 
miles  in  length  and  fix  in  width,  and  is 
now  without  a  tree  in  the  uninclofed  parts 
of  it,  tho’  in  the  memory  of  an  old  man, 
known  to  one  who  was  alive  in  1 777,  a 
fquirrel  might  have  been  hunted  in  it  from 
tree  to  tree  for  fix  miles  together,  without 
touching  the  ground. 

Come  to  Loughborough ,  an  old  market 
town,  which  has  twice  given  the  title  of 

d  Dugd .  Mon ,  v.  i*  p*  933' 
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baron  to  the  family  of  Haftings .  The  firft 
time  to  Edward,  third  fon  of  George ,  Earl 
of  Huntingdon ,  to  whom  the  manor  and 
title  were  given  by  Queen  Mary ,  in  reward 
for  his  powerful  and  timely  affiftance  to  her 
againft  his  neighbour  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
father  of  the  Lady  jane  Grey .  She  con¬ 
ferred  the  garter,  and  feveral  high  polls  on 
him ;  and  fuch  was  his  attachment  to  her, 
that  on  her  death  he  retired  from  the  world 
to  an  hofpital  which  he  had  built  at  Stoke - 
Pogeis ,  in  Bucks ,  where  he  died  without 
iffue.  Charles  I.  gave  the  title  to  Henry 
Haftings ,  fecond  fon  of  the  Earl  of  Hun¬ 
tingdon,  for  an  equally  faithful,  tho’  lefs 
fuccefsful,  adherence  to  him ;  he  alfo  died 
without  iffue6.  In  1781  the  title  was 
given  to  Alexander  Wedderburn ,  Efq.  on 
his  being  made  chief  juftice  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas ;  a  gentleman  whofe  abilities  at 
the  bar  and  in  the  fenate  are  well  known. 
The  manor  was  given  by  Edw.  4.  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Haftings ,  his  faithful  adherent,  who 
aflifted  him  in  his  efcape  from  Middleham , 
and  now  belongs  to  his  defcendant  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon .  This  William  was  re¬ 
warded  with  the  ftewardftiip  of  a  great 
number  of  manors,  was  made  conflable  of 

e  Camd .  v.  i.  p.  416. 
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heicejier ,  Donington ,  and  Nottingham  caftle^ 
ranger  of  Leicejler  Foreft,  and  the  parks 
called  Leicefter  Feyth ,  Barow  Park ,  and 
Fooley  Park ,  warden  of  Shirewood ,  chief 
forefter  of  Needwood  and  Dujjield ,  and  fur- 
veyor  of  that  honor,  arid  had  grants  of  the 
manors  of  Donington  and  Barow ,  arid  was 
made  a  baron f.  In  Short,  Edward  feems 
to  have  thought  he  could  never  do  enough 
for  him.  His  attachment  did  not  ceafe 
with  the  death  of  that  king;  he  retained 
the  fame  affection  for  his  fons,  arid  loft  his 
life  in  confequence,  Richard  thinking  it 
ueceflary  to  remove  him  out  of  his  Way,* 
*Tis  pity  that  an  example  of  Such  firm 
friendship  Should  be  ftained  by  the  inhuman 
murder  of  the  unfortunate  young  prince, 
the  fon  of  Hen.  6.  (who  was  bafely  ftabbed 
in  cold  blood  at  Tewkjbury  by  this  Haf tings ^ 
and  others)  arid  by  his  connivance  at  leaft* 
at  the  beheading  of  Rivers  arid  Grey,  by 
Richard,  at  Pomfret  caftle.  The  ftory  H 
well  known,  that  as  Haftings  was  going  to 
that  council  in  the  Tower,  from  which  h^ 
never  returned,  he  exulted  in  the  thought 
that  his  enemies  were  at  that  very  tirpe  fuf« 

'  iering  at  Pomfret . 


f  Dugd.  Bar.  v.  i.  p.  580,  &c. 
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A  few  years  ago  the  river  Soar  was  made 
navigable  from  hence  to  the  Trent,  which 
it  falls  into,  near  Cavendifh  bridge. 

Mr.  Meyneir s  famous  fox-hunt,  efta- 
blilhed  at  Q uarndon ,  (between  Mountforrell 
and  this  place)  is  no  fmall  emolument  to 
the  town  in  the  feafon.  The  hounds  are 
kept  by  fubfcription,  but  that  gentleman 
permits  his  fervant  to  accommodate  as  many 
of  his  friends  as  his  houfe  will  hold  with 
apartments,  where  they  are  furnilhed  with 
dinners,  and  all  proviiions,  as  at  any  public 
place.  Many  of  thofe  who  attend  the  hunt* 
and  cannot  get  apartments  in  the  houfe,  or 
are  ftrangers,  come  to  the  inns,  and  great 
numbers  of  hunters  are  alfo  kept  here. 
The  company  on  a  field  day  is  very  nu¬ 
merous,  and  they  go  out  with  as  much  ce¬ 
remony  as  to  court,  their  hair  being  al¬ 
ways  d  re  fled. 

On  the  left  of  Loughborough  is  a  neat 
white  houfe  of  Mr.  Tate,  on  the  rifing 
ground  towards  the  foreft.  A  little  beyond 
is  Gerondon  Larky  bought  by  Serjeant  Phil¬ 
lips  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  for  Judge 
'Jefferies,  but  the  ferjeant  liked  the  purchafe 
fo  well,  that  he  kept  it  for  himfelf.  The 
duke,  however,  cut  down  5000/.  worth  of 
timber  before  he  would  execute  the  con- 
2  veyance. 
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Veyance.  One  of  the  ferjeant’s  family,  who 
died  a  few  years  ago,  left  it  to  his  widow 
for  her  life ;  fhe  married  Sir  William.  Gor¬ 
don,  who  now  lives  here,  It  was  an  abbey 
of  the  Ciftercian  order,  founded  by  Robert, 
Earl  of  Leicester  (the  founder  of  Leicefter 
abbey)  in  15  Hen.  2.  and  was  valued  at 
159/.  igs.  \od.l  on  the  furvey  by  Hen.  8,s 

A  little  farther,  at  Bijhley ,  on  a  farm 
belonging  to  this  eftate,  lives  Mr.  Bakewell d 
Vvhofe  improvements  in  the  breed  of  cattle 
and  in.  farming,  are  well  known  to  e/very 
lover  of  huibandry.  There  is  a  frnall 
church  or  chapel  here,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  abbey  of  Gerondon,  to  which  this 
parifh  was  appropriated11,  and  it  is  now  a 
curacy  in  the  gift  of  Sir  William  Gordon. 

Go  thro’  Kegworth ,  a  large  village  with 
a  handfome  church  $  beyond  this  you  may 
leave  the  turnpike  road  and  go  to  Don- 
nington  Park ,  the  feat  of  Lord  Huntingdon , 
and  come  into  the  road  again  at  Cavendijh 
bridge. 

At  the  village  of  Donnington  are  fome 
fmall  remains  of  the  caftle,  built  by  the 
hrft  Earls  of  Leicefter ,  as  Camden  fays  L 
but  it  afterwards  belonged  to  Roger  de  Laci, 

£  Dugd.Mon .  v,  i,p.  768.  h  Willis's  Cath.  v.  3.  p.  301; 

1  V  s .  p.  417. 
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con  (table  of  Chef  ter ,  and  on  his  death,  m 
1 5  .John,  was  retained  in  the  hands  of  the 
king,  who,  however,  the  next  year,  re- 
ftored  it  to  John,  fon  and  heir  of  Roger  $ 
Edmund ,  fon  of  this  John,  had  a  grant  of 
free  warren,  35  H -  3.  and  Henry ,  fon  of 
Edmund,  enjoyed  it,  having  a  grant  of  a 
market  here  in  the  6E.  1.  On  the  death 
of  Henry ,  it  defcended  to  Alice,  his  daugh¬ 
ter  and  heir,  wife  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lan- 
€  after ,  and  who,  outliving  her  hulband, 
gave  up  her  right  in  it  to  the  king  in  16 
E.  2. k  It  remained  in  the  crown  when 
Leland  vifited  it l.  In  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  it  was  the  property  of  Robert , 
Earl  of  EJJex,  who  fold  it  to  the  Haftings  m. 
At  this  time  the  caftle  was  deftroyed  and 
the  houfe  built”.  On  the  furvey  made  by 
Hen .  8.  an  hofpital  here  was  returned  worth 
3 /.  13J.  4 d.  a  year0. 

The  park  is  about  a  mile  beyond  the  vil¬ 
lage  the  houfe  is  fmall,  and  has  nothing  in 
it  worth  feeing.  Weft  on  Cliff on  the  Trent , 
which  runs  below,  has  furnifhed  a  view  for 
one  of  Smith's  prints. 

Returning  to  the  village,  you  come  to 
the  handfome  bridge  over  the  Trent ,  which 

k  Dudg.  Bar .  v.  i.  p.  ioi,  103/ 104,  106. 

1  ltin.  v.  1.  p.  18.  m  Camd.  v.  I.  p.  417. 

0  1 Tbrojby ,  v.  2.  p,  48.  0  Dugd.  Mow.  V.  I.  IO41. 
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Is  called  Cavendifh  Bridge,  from  the  Devon - 
jhire  family,  who  built  it  in  the  room  of  a 
very  inconvenient  ferry  which  ufed  to  be 
here ;  the  toll  is  taken  the  fame  as  ufed  to 
be  at  the  ferry,  and  is  half  a  crown  for  a 
chaife.  The  ftone  ufed  in  it,  was  brought 
from  a  quarry  about  three  miles  off. 

Near  this  place  the  great  Staffordjhire  na¬ 
vigation  joins  the  Trent ,  and  by  means  of 
that,  and  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  s  ca¬ 
nals,  there  is  water  carriage  from  Liverpool 
and  Mamchefter  to  Hull.  There  is  a  branch 
from  the  Staffordjhire ,  which  goes,  off  be¬ 
tween  Stone  and  Ridgley ,  by  Wolverhampton 
and  Kidder minfter ,  to  the  Severn ,  and  ano¬ 
ther  to  Birmingham . 

Thefe  undertakings  are  truly  ftupendous, 
and  ftrongly  mark  the  fpirit  of  enterprise 
which  is  fo  much  the  eharadter  of  the  pre~ 
fent  age.  The  advantages  to  trade  are  im- 
menfe,  and  in  other  refpedts  are  very  great 
to  the  country  thro’  which  the  canals  pafs. 

The  firft  part  of  this  great  work  may  be 
faid  to  have  been  begun  by  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater  about  1759 ;  for  the  fmall  at¬ 
tempts  which  had  been  before  made  on  the 
Weaver  and  the  Dwell,  were  carried  on  with 
fo  little  fpirit,  as  hardly  to  deferve  notice. 
His  grace  has  purfued  the  fcheme  ever  fince 
H  3  with 
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with  unremitting  attention.  Inftead  of  em¬ 
ploying  his  time  and  money  in  the  fafhion- 
able  diffipations  of  the  age,  he  gave  up  both 
to  an  undertaking  .  great  in  the  defign,  and 
mo.ft  beneficial  to  the  public  in  the  execu¬ 
tion,  but  attended  with  difficulties  which 
would  have  been  infuperable  to  one  of  lefs 
fpirit  or  fortune  than  his  grace,  and  to  lefs 
abilities  than  thofe  he  was  fo  fortunate  to 
find  in  his  workmen,  amongft  whom  Mr« 
Brindley  ftands  foremoft.  When  a  great 
fortune  comes  into  fuch  hands,  fuch  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  it  refieds  additional  luftre  on 
the  noble  owner ! 

It  was  the  duke’s  great  happinefs  to  meet 
with  a  man  of  Mr.  Brindley  s  genius,  which 
broke  out  like  the  fun  from  a  dark  cloud, 
he  having  been  totally  destitute  of  educa¬ 
tion- 5  it  was  no  lefs  advantageous  to  the 
public,  that  under  fuch  a  patron,  Mr. 
Brindley  was  called  forth  and  encouraged , 
He  began  this  difficult  work,  but  other 
very  ingenious  men  have  affifted  in  carrying 
it  on,  particularly  Mr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Gil¬ 
bert.  Nor  did  Mr.  Brindley ,  with  a  lit- 
tlenefs  too  common,  endeavor  to  conceal 
his  difcoveries  in  mechanics  $  he  has  rea¬ 
dily  made  them  public,  and  has  reared  men 
whole  abilities  are  now’  diftinqriifhed.  The 

difficult 
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difficulties  attending  thefe  undertakings, 
only  ferved  to  (Emulate  the  managers,  and 
their  perfeverance  has  overcome  them  all. 

This  navigation  of  the  duke’s  begins  at 
his  coal-pits  by  WorJley-wilL  and  goes  to 
Manchejier  one  way,  and  another  by  Al¬ 
trincham  and  Haul  ton,  to  Runcorn- gap,  on 
the  Merfey ,  and  crcffing  that  river,  to  Li¬ 
verpool,  belides  a  cut  from  between  Stretford 
and  Altrincham  to  Stockport . 

At  Worfey -mills,  it  is  carried  a  mile  and 
half,  or  more,  under  ground,  to  the  very 
places  where  the  coal  is  dug,  and  by  means 
of  bridges,  or  rather  aqucedudts,  is  carried 
acrofs  the  navigable  rivers  Irwell  and  Mer* 
fey ,  This  fubterraneous  paffage  carries  off 
the  water  from  the  coal  works,  which  ufed 
to  be  drawn  out  by  engines  at  a  very  great 
expence,  and  at  the  fame  time  fupplies  water 
for  the  canal. 

So  far  I  cannot  omit  mentioning  the 
duke’s  works,  tho’  out  of  the  courfe  of 
my  prefen t  journey,  as  they  gave  birth  to 
that  great  canal  which  I  mentioned  to  fill 
into  the  Trent,  near  Cavendijh  Bridge .  Of 
this  I  fliall  fay  a  little  more.  It  was  fet  on 
foot  in  1765  by  Earl  Gower,  and  many 
other  gentlemen  of  Stajf'ordfhire ,  and  the 
neighbouring  counties,  under  the  diredion 
H  4  of 
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of  Mr.  Brindley  and  Mr.  Smeaton .  The 
firft:  eftimate  was  ioi^ooo/.  afterwards  en¬ 
larged  to  more  than  150,000/.  which  was 
raifed  without  difficulty.  This  canal  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  Merfey  to  the  T rent,  com¬ 
municating  with  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water  s,  and  pafies  by  or  near  Northwich , 
Middlewich ,  Burjlem ,  NewcaJUe ,  Trentbam , 
Stone,  Stafford,  and  Biirton,  to  Cavendijh 
Bridge,  befides  having  cuts  to  Litchfield  and 
Birmingham,  and  is  28  feet  broad,  and  four 
feet  and  an  half  deep  in  general.  At  Hare¬ 
cajlle,  in  Staffordshire,  on  the  borders  of 
Chejhire,  a  tunnel  12  feet  high,  and  eight 
feet  10  inches  wide,  is  cut  thro’  a  great 
bill  more  than  a  mile  in  length.  Half  a 
mile  on  each  fide  this  hill  the  canal  is  of 
an  extraordinary  dimenfion,  which  will  be 
•a  refervoir  for  the  water  that  flows  out  of 
the  hill  in  great  abundance,  both  ways, 
falling  north  and  fouth.  The  expence  of 
this  cut  was  eftimated  at  10,000/.  of  the 
canal  from  the  ' Trent  to  Harecajlle,  700/.  a 
mile,  and  from  Harecajlle  to  the  other  ter¬ 
mination,  1000/.  a  mile. 

From  Cavendijh,  Bridge ,  it  is  eight  miles  to 
Derby ;  this  town  furniffies  feveral  matters 
Well  worthy  obfervation.  It  (lands  on  the 
fiver  Derwent,  and  has  a  very  fpacious 
Z  market- 
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market-place,  in  which  is  the  town  hall, 
where  the  afiizes  are  held,  and  an  aflfembly 
room,  lately  furnifhed  in  an  handfome 
manner  by  the  Duke  of  Devonjhire .  The 
tower  of  All  Saints  church,  built  in  the 
time  of  i?.  8.  is  lofty,  and  of  excellent  ar¬ 
chitecture.  The  body,  which  was  rebuilt 
by  Gibbs  about  50  years  ago,  is  large  and 
uncommonly  handfome.  The  iron  fcreen 
before  the  communion-table,  the  work  of 
a  man  now  living,  is  of  great  lightnefs  and 
beauty.  A  grave-ftone,  with  the  date  of 
MCCCC,  for  John  Lowe ,  a  clergyman  of 
this  church,  was  lately  dug  up  *.  The  mo¬ 
numents  of  the  Cavendijhes  have  no  beauty 
in  them,  but  one  of  them  is  for  a  moll 
remarkable  lady,  Elizabeth ,  Countefs  of 
Shrewjbury ,  who  ereCted  it  in  her  life  time. 
She  was  daughter  of  John  Hardwick,  Efq. 
of  Hardwick,  in  this  county,  and  at  length 
became  coheir  to  her  brother.  She  was 
married  very  young,  in  the  reign  of  H.  8. 
to  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Barley,  who 
died  without  iffue,  and  left  her  a  very  con- 
fiderable  eftate.  She  then  married  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Cavendifi,  who  by  his  fidelity  to  Car¬ 
dinal  Wolfey  in  his  fall,  recommended  him- 

*  This  church  was  collegiate,  and  at  the  fuppreflion  was 
valued  at  38/.  14/.  Mon.  v.  1.  1039. 

There  was  alfo  a  nunnery  here,  and  Tome  fmall  founda¬ 
tions  beiides. 
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iplf  to  Henry  8.  by  him  £he  had  three  ferns* 
and  furviving  him,  married  Sir  William  St , 
Loy  and  becoming  again  a  widow,  had  for 
her  fourth  hufband  George  Talbot,  Earl  of 
Shrewjbury .  On  each  of  the  laft  marriages 
Hie  took  care  to  have  large  eftates  fettled  on 
her  and  her  heirs  and  having  no  ifiu$, by 
any  of  her  hufbands,  except  Sir  William 
Cavendijh ,  thofe  eftates,  as  well  as  her 
own,  centered  in  her  fon  William ,  created 
Baron  Cavendijhy  of  Hardwick ,  and  after¬ 
wards,  by^«  i.  Earl  of  Devonjhire .  She 
founded  and  endowed  well  an  hofpital  near 
the  eaft  end  of  the  church,  for  twelve  poor 
people,  which  has  lately  been  rebuilt  by  the 
duke  in  an  handfome  manner. 

Whether  her  former  hufbands  led  very 
eafy  lives  with  her,  does  not  appear,  but 
Camden ,  as  quoted  by  Dugdale9  tells  us 
that  the  Earl  of  Shrewjbury  fared  badly. 
In  fpeaking  of  him,  he  fays,  that  “  in 
“  thofe  ambiguous  times  (i.  e.  Queens 
Mary  and  Elizabeth )  he  fo  preferved 
ce  himfelf  againft  all  outward  machina- 
“  tions,  calumnies  at  court,  and  the  mif- 
“  chievous  practices  of  his  fecond  wife ,  for 
“  full  fifteen  years,  as  that  he  thereby  de- 
ferved  no  lefs  honor  for  his  fidelity  and 
“  prudence,  than  he  did  for  his  fortitude 
and  valor p.” 

p  Dugd.  Bar .  v.  I.  p.  333. 
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In  the  laft  rebellion  the  Pretender  pufhed 
forward  as  far  as  this  town,  and  kept  his 
court  in  a  houfe  belonging  to  Lord  Exeter , 
the  back  of  which  looks  towards  the  river ; 
but  meeting  with  a  cold  reception  in  Eng¬ 
land,  he  returned  towards  Scotland . 

The  famous  filk  mill  on  the  river  here, 
was  eredted  in  1719  by  Sir  ^Thomas  Lombef 
who  brought  the  model  out  of  Italy ,  where 
one  of  this  fort  was  ufed,  but  kept  guarded 
with  great  care.  It  was  with  the  utmoft 
hazard,  and  at  a  great  expence  of  time  and 
money,  that  he  effected  it.  There  are  near 
100,000  movements,  turned  by  a  tingle 
wheel,  any  one  of  which  may  be  flopped 
independent  of  the  reft.  Every  time  this 
wheel  goes  round,  which  is  three  times  in 
a  minute,  it  works  73,728  yards  of  filk. 
By  this  mill  the  raw  filk  brought  from  Va¬ 
lencia  in  Spain ,  Italy,  or  China ,  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  warp.  At  one  end  of  this 
building  is  a  mill  on  the  old  plan,  ufed  be¬ 
fore  this  improvement  was  made,  where  the 
filk  is  fitted,  in  a  coarfer  manner,  for  the 
fhoot.  Thefe  mills  employ  about  200  per- 
fons  of  both  fexes,  and  of  all  ages,  to  the 
great  relief  and  advantage  of  the  poor.  The 
money  given  by  ftrangers  is  put  into  a  box, 
which  is  opened  the  day  after  Michaelmas 
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Day,  and  a  feaft  is  made  •>  an  ox  is  killed, 
liquor  prepared,  the  windows  are  illumi¬ 
nated,  and  the  men,  women  and  children 
employed  in  the  work,  dreft  in  their  beft 
array,  enjoy  in  dancing  and  decent  mirth, 
a  holiday,  the  expectation  of  which  lightens 
the  labor  of  the  reft  of  the  year.  It  is 
cuftomary  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
and  any  ftrangers  who  may  be  there,  to  go 
to  fee  the  entertainment ;  and  the  pleafure 
marked  in  the  happy  countenances  of  thefe 
people  is  communicated  to  the  fpeCtators, 
and  contributes  to  the  provifion  for  the  en- 
fuing  year. 

'  The  china  manufactory  is  not  lefs  worthy 
of  notice.  Under  the  care  of  Mr.  Duef- 
berry,  it  does  honour  to  this  country.  In¬ 
defatigable  in  his  attention,  he  has  brought 
the  gold  and  the  blue  to  a  degree  of  beauty 
never  before  obtained  in  England ,  and  the 
drawing  and  coloring  of  the  flowers  are 
truly  elegant.  About  70  hands  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  it,  and  happily,  many  very  young, 
are  enabled  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  the  bu¬ 
ll  nefs. 

Another  work  is  carried  on  here,  which, 
tho*  it  does  not  employ  fo  many  hands, 
muft  not  be  paffcd  without  obfervation. 
The  marbles,  fpars  and  petrifactions,  which 

abound 
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abound  in  this  county,  take  a  fine  polifh* 
and  from  their  great  variety,  are  capable  of 
being  rendered  extremely  beautiful.  Two 


perfons  are  engaged  in  this  bufinefs,  and 


make  vales,  urns,  pillars,  columns,  &c.  as 
ornaments  for  chimney-pieces,  and  even 
chimney-pieces  themfelves. 


/  r - ;  .  *  ,//. 

A  mile  above  Derby  is  Little  Chejler,  the 


Derventio  of  the  Romans.  It  was  of  the 
fame  fize  as  Manceter,  120  paces  long,  80 
broad.  Within  the  wall,  in  what  are  now 
paftures,  foundations  of  houfes  have  been 
found,  wells  curbed  with  good  ftone,  coins, 
and  earthen  pipes.  Remains  of  a  bridge  are 
faid  to  have  been  feen  near  this  place.  A 
little  beyond  it  is  Darley  Hall?  a  handfome 
houfe,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Holden ,  to  w'hich 
there  is  a  pleafant  walk  from  the  town. 
At  this  place  there  was  a  monaftery  of  ca¬ 
nons  regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Augujlin, 
founded  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  by 
Hugh  the  prieft,  dean  of  Derby ,  who  gave 
to  Albinus ,  and  his  canons  of  St.  Helen  s, 
near  Derby ,  all  his  land  at  Little  Derby, 
to  make  there  a  church  and  habitation  for 
him  and  his  canons q.  The  priory  of  Derby , 
founded  by  Robert  Ferrers ,  Earl  of  Derby, 
temp.  Hen.  2.  was  tranflated  hither".  At 


q  Dugd.  Mon .  v.  2.  p.  230. 


r  Dugd.  Bar.  V.  I.  p»  259. 
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the  fuppreffion  it  was  valued  at  258/.  14 s.  5 dJ 
Some  part  of  the  walls  are  to  be  feen  in  an 
outhoufe,  and  in  fome  cottages,  and  a  builds 
ing  belonging  to  the  mill  below, 

Tho’  it  is  not  doubted  that  the  Romans 
had  a  ftation  at  Little  Cbejler ,  yet  there  has 
been  much  doubt  whether  there  was  any 
road  from  thence  to  Chejlerjield ,  or  whether 
the  latter  was  a  ftation  \  It  was  referved 
for  the  induftry  and  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Pegge 
to  afcertain  thefe  fails,  the  latter  of  which 
he  feems  to  have  done  very  dearly.  He 
ftates  the  road  to  come  out  of  Staff  or  djhire^ 
over  Egging  ton-beat  b}  by  Little-over ,  Nun- 
greeny  and  down  LarleJ-jladey  to  the  river, 
where  was  the  bridge  3  he  traces  it  over 
Mor  ley -moor  y  by  Horjley  park  3  near  a  Ro¬ 
man  camp  on  Pentrich  common  to  Oker-> 
tborp  y  near  Kendall's  inn  at  Alfretony  Shir - 
land-bally  Higbamy  thro’  Stretton  (the  name 
of  which  befpeaks  its  fituation  on  a  road), 
Clay-crofsy  Bgjlew  farm,  and  Tupt on-moor ; 
from  thence  it  points  to  Sir  Henry  Hunloke 's 
avenue,  and  diredtly'  to  Chejlerjield .  Mr/ 
Pegge  particularly  defcribcs  feveral  places 
where  it  was  very  viftble  in  1760  for  a 
confiderable  length  together,  between  Lit¬ 
tle  Cbejler  and  Tupton-moor ,  but  can  trace 

s  Mon.v*  I.  p*  103,9.  1  Salmon9 s  Survey,  p.  540. 
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it  no  farther,  the  country  having  been  long 
in  tillage.  He  gueffes  the  Aation,  at  Chef- 
terfield  to  have  been  Lepton,  or  Lopton- 
hill \ 

About  two  miles  and  an  half  from 
Derby ,  in  the  road  to  Buxton ,  is  Kedlefton , 
the  feat  of  Lord  Scarf  dale ,  which  may  pro¬ 
perly  be  called  the  glory  of  Derby  fire, 
eclipling  Chatfworth ,  the  ancient  boaft  of 
the  county.  It  was  built  from  the  defigns 
of  Mr.  Robert  Adam .  The  front  is  mag¬ 
nificent  and  beautiful,  the  apartments  ele¬ 
gant,  and  at  the  fame  time  ufeful,  a  cir- 
cumftance  not  always  to  be  met  with  in  a 
great  houfe.  It  is  the  ancient  feat  of  the 
Curzons ,  a  family  of  great  antiquity, 
wealth,  and  intereft  in  this  county.  This 
houfe  has  been  built  by  the  prefent  lord 
(created  Lord  Scarfdale  in  1761)  partly  on 
the  fpot  where  the  old  houfe  flood,  but 
'  the  ground  has  been  fo  much  altered,  that 
there  is  no  refemblance  of  what  it  was. 
In  the  front  flood  a  village  with  a  fmal'l 
inn  for  the  accommodation  of  thofe  who 
came  to  drink  of  a  medicinal  well,  which 
has  the  virtues  of  the  liar  row  gate  water  *5 


u  Homa/t-Toads  in  Derhyjhire  investigated. 
x  This  is  the  ftrongefc  fulphur  water  in  Derhyjhire  at  the 
fpring  head,  but  will  not  bear  carriage. 

a  rivulet 
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a  rivulet  turned  a  water-mill,  and  the  higfi 
road  went  by  the  gate.  The  village  is  re¬ 
moved  (not  deftroyed,  as  is  too  often  done) 
the  road  is  thrown  to  a  confiderable  diftance, 
out  of  fight  of  the  houfe,  the  fcanty  fiream 
is  encreafed  into  a  large  piece  of  water,  and 
the  ground  difpofed  in  the  fineft  order. 

'The  entrance  from  the  turnpike  road  is 
thro*  a  grove  of  noble  and  venerable  oaks 
(fomething  hurt  by  a  few  fmall  circular 
clumps  of  firs  planted  amongfl:  them)  after 
which,  eroding  a  fine  lawn,  and  paffing 
the  water  by  an  elegant  ftone  bridge,  of 
three  arches,  a  gentle  afeent  leads  to  the 
houfe. 

The  front,  built  of  white  ftone,  is  ex- 
tenfive ;  in  the  centre  is  a  flight  of  fleps 
leading  to  a  portico,  confifting  of  fix  Co¬ 
rinthian  pillars,  three  feet  in  diameter, 
which  fupport  a  pediment  decorated  with 
ftatues.  On  each  fide  a  corridore  connects 
a  pavilion  with  the  body  of  the  houfe, 
forming  the  two  wings,  the  whole  front 
being  360  feet.  The  fteps  lead  into  a  mag¬ 
nificent  hall,  behind  which  is  a  circular 
faloon.  On  the  left  are  a  mufic-room* 
drawing-room,  and  library,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  corridore,  the  private  apartments  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Scarf  dale ,  and  their  young 

family,; 
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family.  On  the  right  of  the  hall  are  the 
dining-room,  hate  d refling- room,  and  bed¬ 
chamber,  and  another  dreffing-room,  the 
kitchen,  and  offices. 

On  each  fide  of  the  hall  are  eight  fluted 
pillars  of  variegated  marble  of  the  country, 
and  two  at  each  end,  of  the  Corinthian  or- 
der,  2  5  feet  high,  two  feet  fix  inches*  in 
diameter.  This  room  is  6o  feet  by  30 
within  the  columns,  67  feet  three  inches 
by  42  within  the  walls,  47  to  the  top  of 
the  window  $  between  the  columns  are 
fine  antique  hatues  in  niches,  over  which 
are  baffo  relievo’s  in  compartments,  crowned 
with  feftoons ;  the  cieling  coved  and  richly^ 
ornamented  with  paintings  and  relievo’s  in 
the  antique  tafte  $  in  the  centre  is  a  win¬ 
dow,  by  which  the  whole  receives  light. 
The  pannels  of  the  doors  are  of  the  paper 
manufacture  of  Mr.  Clay ,  of  Birmingham , 
highly  varnifhed,  and  the  paintings  well 
executed. 

The  faloon  is  42  feet  diameter,  54  feet 
fix  inches  high,  24  feet  fix  inches  to  the 
cornice,  crowned  with  a  dome,  which  lights 
the  room.  Over  the  doors  are  four  paint¬ 
ings  by  Morland ,  and  there  are  fome  flatues 
in  niches. 
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The  mu  lie -room  Is  36  feet  by  24,  and 
22  high.  In  this  room  is  the  triumph  of 
Bacchus ,  a  large  and  capital  piece  by  Luca 
Giordani ,  a  fine  head  by  Rembrandt  and 
other  pieces  by  Baffan,  Horizonti,  &c. 

From  this  room  a  corridore,  hung  with 
elegant  prints,  leads  to  the  family  apart¬ 
ments.  The  breakfaft-room  is  painted  from 
the  antique  in  the  baths  of  Dioclejian. 

The  grand  drawing-room  is  44  feet  by 
28,  and  28  high,  with  a  coved  deling; 
the  furniture  blue  damafk.  A  Venetian 
window  and  four  door-cafes  are  ornamented 
with  fmall  Corinthian  columns  of  alabafter. 

•In  this  room,  as  indeed  in  all  the  others, 
are  many  capital  pictures.  Raphael ,  Claude , 
Guido ,  Cuyp,  &c.  are  amongft  the  mailers. 

The  library  is  of  the  fame  fize  and  height 
as  the  mufic-room.  In  this  room,  over  the 
chimney,  is  a  piece  of  Rembrandt ,  which 
beggars  all  defeription.  It  is  the  Itory  of 
Daniel  brought  before  Nebuchadnezzar  to 
interpret  his  dream,  and  contains  eight  or 
nine  fmall  whole  length  figures.  Thecom- 
pofed  majefty  of  the  king,  who  is  feated  in 
a  chair  of  flate ;  the  aflonilhment  and  terror 
of  his  great  men  fitting  near  him  ;  the  ear- 
neftnefs  of  Daniel  kneeling  before  him,  and 

in 
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in  fhort  the  whole  piece  is*  beyond  expref- 
fion,  ftriking. 

From  this  room  crofs  the  faloon  into  the 
fiate  dreffing-room  and  bedchamber*  with 
a  fervant’s  room  behind.  The  two  former 
hung  with  blue  damaik*  the  bed  of  the 
fame*  with  gold  lace*  fupported  by  palm- 
trees  of  mahogany,  carved  and  gilt.  The 
bed-room  is  30  feet  by  22,  20  high. 

The  dining  parlor  is  36  feet  by  24*  20 
high*  the  cieling  adorned  with  paintings. 
The  centre  reprefenfs  Love  embracing  For¬ 
tune*  by  Morland s  four  circles*  by  Zucchi, 
reprefent  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  j 
and  four  fquares*  by  Hamilton *  the  four  fea- 
fons.  The  corridore  on  this  fide* . which  is 
ufed  as  a  chapel*  leads  to  a  gallery  over¬ 
looking  the  kitchen*  which  is  48  feet  by 
24,  and  lofty,  with  this  lignificant  motto 
over  the  chimney,  Wajle  not>  Want  not. 

The  principal  flair-cafe,  leading  out  of 
the  hall  to  the  attic  ftory  at  this  end*  con¬ 
ducts  to  eight  apartments  for  vifi  tor's,  mo  ft, 
if  not  all  of  which*  have  a  bed-room*  dref¬ 
fing-room,  and  fervant’s  room. 

The  church*  which  is  not  at  all  feen  in 
the  approach*  ftands  clofe  to  the  weft  end 
of  the  houfe;  the  old  pun  of  Wee  Jh all  re¬ 
mains  on  the  dye-all. 

I  2 
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From  tlie  principal  front  of  the  houfe, 
which  is  the  north,  the  eye  is  condudted  by 
a  beautiful  dope  to  the  water,  which  is  feen 
tumbling  down  a  cafcade,  encircling  .an 
ifland  planted  with  hrs^and  at  the  bridge 
falling  over  rough  rocks,  and  then  forming 
a  large  river,  on  which  is  a  yatch.  Below 
is  a  fmall  ruftic  building  over  the  well  and 
bath,  which  are  ufed  by  many  perfons,  who 
are  accommodated  at  an  inn,  built  by  his 
lordlhip  in  the  road,  and  from  which  a 
pleafant  walk  thro’  the  park  leads  to  the 
bath. 

In  the  back  front  of  the  houfe  is  the 
pleafure  ground,  ftretching  up  to  the  edge 
of  the  riling  ground,  on  which  is  a  fine 
and  extenlive  plantation,  beginning  to  (hew 
itfelf  in  great  beauty.  The  walk  is  about 
three  miles  in  the  whole. 

Of  all  the  houfes  I  ever  faw,  I  do  not  re- 
colled!  any  one  which  fo  completely  pleafed 
me  as  this  did,  and  the  uncommon  polite- 
nefs  and  attention  of  the  houfekeeper  who 
fhewed  it,  added  not  a  little  to  the  enter¬ 
tainment. 

Go  out  of  the  park  the  fame  way,”  and 
turning  on  the  left,  go  by  Wejion ,  Ayrton , 
and  Wirkfworth%  to  Matlock .  From  Wejion , 
turning  off  to  Ayrton ,  the  road  is  good,  and 

the 
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the  country  beautiful  ;  the  inclofures  on 
the  fides  of  the  hills,  which  run  in  all  di¬ 
rections,  fome  in  corn,  forne  in  pafture, 
form  a  very  plealing  fcene.  From  Ayrton 
to  Wirkfworth  the  road  is  very  indifferent, 
but  I  believe  it  would  have  proved  better  if 
I  had  gone  forward  after  paffing  Ayrton ,  in- 
ftead  of  turning,  as  I  did,  on  the  right. 

There  is  another  way  by  Duffield ,  which 
leads  into  the  turnpike  road  from  Derby  to 
Matlock ,  by  turning  on  the  left  on  leaving 
the  park,  and  then  taking  the  firft  road  on 
the  right;  but  neither  of  thefe  are  good  for 
a  carriage,  and  the  beft  way  is  to  go  back 
towards  Derby  into  the  turnpike  road. 

Pafs  thro5  Duffield ,  a  village  where  was 
formerly  one  of  the  caftles  of  Robert  Fer¬ 
rers,  Earl  of  Derby,  which  he  held  againft 
Hen .  2.  but  was  compelled  to  furrender  it, 
and  it  was  demolifhed z.  Whether  there  is 
any  veftige  of  it  now  I  do  not  know.  There 
was  then  a  foreft  called  Duffield  foreft  Y 

Soon  after  coming  on  this  turnpike,  be¬ 
gin-  to  afcend  the  hills,  which  are  in  ge¬ 
neral  barren  on  the  outlide,  marked  with 
heaps  of  rubbifh  thrown  out  by  the  miners, 
but  interfperfed  with  fome  pleafant  dales 
and  woods. 

z  Dugd .  Bar.  v.  i.  p.  259.  a  Arch.  v.  2.  p.  27S. 
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This. road  leaves  Wirkjworth  on  the  left, 
which  is  a  pretty  large  town  in  a  bottom, 
where  is  a  great  market  for  lead,  and  a  hall 
is  built  for  holding  the  miners’  courts. 
This  manor,  with  that  of  AJhburn ,  was 
given  by  King  John  to  William  Ferrers , 
Earl  of  Derby,  whofe  defcendant  Robert 
loft  this  and  all  his  other  great  eftates  by 
his  reiterated  perfidy  to  Hen .  3.  who  at 
length  feized  them,  and  gave  them  to  his 
fon  Edmund  Crouchback ,  Earl  of  Lancajler , 
from  whom  this  defcendeft  to  John  of 
Gaunt ,  Duke  of  Lancajler  b,  and  now  re¬ 
mains  part  of  that  dutchy.  Here  was  for¬ 
merly  a  very  pleafant  and  pure  warm  fpring, 
but  in  digging  for  lead  they  loft  it,  and  have 
now  two  warm  brooks,  being  old  {loughs 
made  to  drain  the  water  from  their  works, 
which  bring  down  fmall  lead,  tho’  the 
works  have  been  ended  many  years,  and 
are  not  fit  for  drinking0.  There  are  two 
chalybeate  fprings  here,  one  in  a  meadow 
called  Fijhpool-jlat ,  .  which  is  like  Pyrmont 
water d.  The  rocks  begin  hereabouts  to 
fhew  themfelves  in  a  thoufand  romantic 
ihapes. 

At  the  bottom  of  a  long  hill,  called 
Gromford,  is  a  village  of  the  fame  name ;  a 

b  Arch.  v.  2.  p.  285.  c  Short ,  Pref.  p.  14.  d  lb.  p.  276. 
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large  handfome  inn  was  built  here  in  1778- 
The  right  Jiand  road  goes  to  Nottingham, 
the  left  to  Matlock,  eroding  a  little  ft  ream 
that  comes  from  Bonfal  in  its  way  to  the 
Derwent,  which  it  falls  into  juft  below, 
after  turning  a  mill  for  fpinning  cotton, 
invented  by  one  Mr.  Arkwright,  who  has 
a  patent  for  it,  and  in  conjunction  with 
fome  other  perfons,  carries  on  the  bufinefs 
with  great  advantage  to  himfelf  and  the 
neighbourhood.  It  employs  about  200 
perfons,  chiefly  children  ;  and  to  make  the 
mod  of  the  term  for  which  the  patent  was 
granted,  they  work  by  turns,  night  and 
day.  Another  mill,  as  large  as  the  firft, 
is  building  here,  new  houfes  are  riling  round 
it,  and  every  thing  wears  the  face  of  in- 
duftry  and  chearfulnefs.  A  third  is  built 
at  Bake  well,  another  at  Culver..  Mr.  Ark¬ 
wright  was  bred  a  barber,  but  true  genius 
is  fuperior  to  all  difficulties,  even  thofe  of 
education,  and  happily  he  found  men  of 
fpirit  to  fupply  that  money  which  he  wanted 
to  carry  his  fchemes  into  execution.  The 
undertaking  amply  repays  them  for  their 
confidence. 

The  manor  of  Matlock,  with  thofe  of 
Bonfal,  Wirkfworth,  and  many  others,  were 
part  of  the  great  eftate  of  the  Ferrers,,  Earls 
I  4  of 
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of  Derby  and  in  36  H.  3.  Earl  William  ob¬ 
tained  a  charter  of  free  warren  in  them* 
amongft  others e. 

How  different  is  the  appearance  of  this 
place  now,  from  what  it  was  fome  years 
ago,  when  it  was  only  noticed  by  the  tra¬ 
veller  as  “  the  habitation  of  a  few  grovers, 
who  dug  for  lead  ore,  and  whole  huts  were 
not  bigger  than  hogflies !”  f  And  yet,  beau¬ 
tiful  as  it  is  now,  that  defcription  was  then 
a  true  one.  The  grandfather  of  a  man 
whom  I  faw  in  1780,  worked  at  the  firft 
building  over  the  old  bath,  and  no  carriage 
had  then  ever  paffed  through  the  dale ;  in¬ 
deed  none  could  have  paffed,  the  rocks  at 
that  time  extending  too  near  the  edge  of  the 
river.  The  waters  became  known  about 
the  year  1698,  when  the  bath  was  built 
and  paved  by  the  reverend  Mr.  Fern,  of 
Matlock ,  and  Mr.  Heyward* ,  of  Cromford , 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  George  Wragg , 
who  to  confirm  his  title,  took  a  leafe  of  it 
of  the  feveral  lords  of  the  manor  for  ninety- 
nine  years,  paying  them  a  fine  of  150/.  and 
an  annual  rent  of  fix-pence  a-piece.  He 
then  built  a  few  final  1  rooms  adjoining  to 
the  bath,  which  were  but  a  poor  conve- 

e  Dugd.  Bar.  v.  I.  p.  262. 

f  England's  Gazetteer.  2  Short ,  p.  80. 
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nience  for  ftrangers  $  but  his  leafe  and  pro¬ 
perty  were  fold  about  the  year  1730  to 
Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Fennell of  Notting¬ 
ham,  for  near  one  thoufand  pounds.  They 
eredted  two  large  commodious  buildings, 
with  ftables,  coach- houfe,  &c.  made  a 
coach  road  along  the  river  fide  from  Crom - 
ford,  and  opened  a  better  horfe-way  from 
the  bath  to  Matlock-bridge,  which  is  now 
made  a  very  good  turnpike  road.  Mr.  Pen¬ 
nell  afterwards  bought  Mr.  Smith’s  part,  and 
dying  about  173 3,  left  it  to  his  daughter. 
It  is  now  the  joint  property  of  feveral  per- 
fons\ 

The  bath  is  twenty  yards  above  the  river, 
and  from  it  to  the  top  of  the  rockj  on  the 
weft  fide  of*  the  houfe  is  120  yards  perpen¬ 
dicular,  where  ftand  fome  fmall  cottages. 
From  thefe  are  feveral  grafs  clofes  on  ano¬ 
ther  afcent,  which  afterwards  becomes  fteep 
and  rugged,  and  rifes  almoft  to  a  level  with 
the  top  of  Majjbn ,  whofe  fummit  is  250 
yards  above  the  Derwent .  On  the  north 
and  weft  fides  of  the  bath  rife  Wefups- 
hills,  twenty  yards  above  the  High  Torr , 
on  the  lower  and  fouth  part  of  which  is  a 

h  By  F ahrenheif  s  thermometer,  the  temperature  of  com¬ 
mon  water  is  48°,  Matlock  bath  68°,  Buxton  bath  82°,  vital 
heat  96°,  King’s  bath  at  Bath,  114®,  boiling  water  2120. 
Whitehurjl'' s  Theory ,  p.  1 09. 
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fmall  grove,  with  dry  meadows,  houfes, 
mines,  &c.  and  above  thefe  is  a  rugged,  ftony 
afcent,  on  the  top  of  which  Proud  Maffon 
raifes  his  lofty  head,  about  one  hundred 
fathoms  above  the  fummit  of  Matlock  High 
\ Torr .  On  the  weft  fide  of  the  bath  is 
another  fteep  and  almoft  inaccefiible  afcent 
of  crags  and  rocks,  above  which  are  fome 
houfes  and  inclofures,  and  at  the  top  of 
them  a  plain,  commanding  a  very  large 
profpedt,  except  on  the  north  fide,  where 
it  is  bounded  by  Majfon  \  From  this  plain 
are  feen  fome  parts  of  Staffordfhire  and 
Chejhire ,  with  feveral  towns,  villages,  &c. 

All  the  warm  waters  fpring  up  from  be¬ 
tween  *5  and  30  yards  above  the  level  of 
the  river ;  higher  or  lower  th3  fprings  are 
cold,  and  only  common  water.  There  are 
feveral  warm  fprings,  befides  a  current  of 
warm  water  from  a  mine  called  Balls-eye, 
which  was  a  natural  grotto  formerly  filled 
with  ore,  and  produced  very  great  quantities 
of  lead. 

All  along  this  courfe  of  warm  waters, 
from  their  firft  eruption  down  to  the  river, 
are  vaft  heaps  of  petrifactions k,  which  are 
foft  before  they  are  expofed  to  the  air,  and 
very  light,  but  afterwards  turn  to  a  fmoaky 


Short ,  p.  71,  72. 


k  Ibid.  p.  74. 
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blue  color,  become  very  hard,  and  are  ufed 
in  building.  Any  ftrong  acid  dropt  on 
them,  raifes  a  great  fermentation,  and  turns 
thefti  to  a  jelly1.  Whilft  the  waters  retain 
their  warmth  and  motion,  few  or  no  petri¬ 
factions  are  found,  but  when  they  begin  to 
lofe  their  warmth  and  motion,  the  petri¬ 
factions  are  found. 

All  the  warm  waters  dropping  from  the 
roofs  of  fmall  grottoes  hereabouts,  form 
little  pillars  or  prifms  of  various  fhapes, 
fuch  as  bones  of  all  forts,  hartfhorns,  co¬ 
rals,  and  faint  reprefentations  of  feme  parts 
of  animals01;  but  thofe  above  ground  form 
another  fort  of  petrifactions,  by  incrufta- 
tion  at  firft,  but  it  afterwards  deftroys  the 
body  on  which  it  is  gathered,  retaining  the 
perfeCt  fhape  of  it,  as  moffes,  grafs,  leaves, 
flicks,  &c.  There  is  a  notion  that  the  pe¬ 
trifying  quality  is  not  fo  ftrong  now  as  it 
ufed  to  be. 

The  Bath  water,  and  all  thefe  tepid 
fp rings,  are  very  clear,  and  have  no  fleam 
except  in  a  cold  morning,  or  in  winter; 
nor  do  they  throw  up  great  bubbles  of  air 
like  the  Buxton  waters0,  which  contain 
more  fulphur  and  mineral  fpirit  °. 

1  Short,  p.  86.  m  Ibid.  p.  77. 

»  Ibid.  p.  81.  “Ibid.  p.  88. 
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Thefe  waters  are  lighter  than  Brijtol  wa¬ 
ter  by  near  a  grain  in  a  pint,  and  are  good 
in  he&ic  fevers,  want  of  appetite,  and  many 
other  cafes p. 

Two  miles  fouth-weft,  is  Middleton  Bathy 
which  rifes  clofe  by  the  fouth  fide  of  Bonfal 
brook,  at  the  foot  of  a  very  high,  fleep 
mountain,  one  mile  from  Middleton ,  two 
from  Wirkfworth ;  it  is  1 6  yards  long,  feven 
broad,  and  two  deep.  It  is  continually 

bubbling  up  with  great  force,  and  imme¬ 

diately  empties  itfelf  into  the  brook.  It 
is  chiefly  ufed  to  cure  mangey  horfes  and 
dogs,  but  is  fit  to  be  employed  to  much 
greater  purpofes q. 

The  entrance  of  Matlock  Dale  from 

Cromfordy  is  by  a  paffage  cut  thro’  the 
rock,  which  makes  a  very  finking  ap¬ 
pearance.  From  hence  it  is  about  a  mile 

P  Shorty  p.  91.  9  Ibid.  p.  92. 

Dr.  Percival  has  given  the  following  comparative  view  of 
the  different  temperatures  of  Bath ,  Buxton ,  Brijtol ,  and  Mat- 
lock  waters,  meafured  by  F ahrenhe,iP s  thermometer. 

Bath — King’s-bath  pump  112° 

,  Hot-bath  pump  1 14.^ 

Crofs-bath  pump  no° 

Brijtol  Hot-well  pump  -  76° 

Buxton  Bath  -  -  -  82° 

St.  Ann's  well  -  8i° 

Matlock  Baths  -  -  -  -  68° 

Spring  -  66° 

See  his  experiments  on  the  waters  of  Buxton  and  Matlock . 
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to  the  Bath,  the  road  running  by  the  fid« 
of  the  river,  and  the  dale  being  in  feme 
parts  fo  narrow,  that  there  is  little  more 
than  room  for  the  road  betwen  the  river  on 
one  hand,  and  the  rocks  on  the  other.  In 
fome  places  it  fpreads  to  a  greater  width  ; 
in  all,  it  is  a  mod:  romantic  and  beautiful 
ride.  The  river  is  fometimes  hid  behind 
trees,  fometimes  it  glides  fmooth  and  calm, 
fometimes  a  diftant  fall  is  heard ;  here  it 
tumbles  over  a  ledge  of  rocks,  ftretching 
quite  acrofs ;  there  it  rufhes  over  rude  frag¬ 
ments,  torn  by  ftorms  from  the  impending 
maffes.  Each  fide,  but  particularly  the 
farther  one,  is  bordered  by  lofty  rocks,  ge¬ 
nerally  clothed  with  wood,  in  the  moft 
pidturefque  manner.  In  many  places  where 
they  feem  to  be  quite  perpendicular,  and 
without  any  earth  on  them,  underwood, 
aflh,  and  other  trees  fhoot  up,  growing  to 
the  common  height. 

At  Matlock  are  two  baths,  the  old  and 
the  new ;  the  new  is  the  firft,  is  a  hand- 
fome  houfe,  and  the  fituation  is  much  plea- 
fanter  than  that  of  the  other,  but  the  old 
is  much  the  largeft  houfe,  and  moft  fre¬ 
quented.  Each  of  them  has  a  bath.  The 
company  dine  together  in  a  large  ,  room  at 
two,  and  fup  at  eight,  after  which  there  is 
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mufic  for  thofe  who  choofe  dancing,  or 
cards  for  thofe  who  prefer  them*  The 
charge  for  dinner  is  one  fhilling,  and  the 
fame  for  fupper ;  every  one  drinks  what  he 
likes. 

A  little  way  from  the  old  bath,  a  boat¬ 
man  is  ready  to  ferry  over  to  the  other  fide 
of  the  river,  where  he  has  made  a  walk  on 
the  bank,  thro1  the  wood  at  the  foot  of  the 
rocks,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  a  lead  mine, 
drained  by  an  engine,  which  is  worked  by 
the  river.  In  this  walk  two  little  ftream- 
lets  are  feen  on  the  oppofite  fide,  haftening 
down  the  bank.  One  of  them  falls  from 
a  confiderable  height,  but  would  have  a 
better  effeffc  if  the  regular  fteps  over  which 
it  tumbles,  were  taken  away.  Returning 
towards  the  landing  place  is  an  afcent  to 
the  top  of  the  rock  by  about  220  fteps, 
befides  feveral  gradual  dopes ;  this  is  fo 
well  managed  by  different  turnings,  that 
tho’  the  rock  is  here  almoft  perpendicular, 
little  difficulty  is  found  in  gaining  the  fum- 
mit  5  and  the  wood  grows  fo  clofe  to  the 
edge  of  the  path,  that  there  is  no  room  for 
the  leaft  apprehenfion  of  danger.  About 
half  way  up  is  a  feat  overlooking  the  river 
and  country.  At  the  top  is  a  fine  pafture 
ground,  Hoping  from  the  very  edge  of  the 

rock 
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rock  down  to  a  little  valley,  where  a  fmall 
bend  of  the  river  is  feen,  thoJ  from  the 
fituation  of  the  ground,  it  appears  to  be  a 
different  one  from  that  which  you  left  be¬ 
low. 

Turning  to  the  right  a^gj^^jbench  is 
found,  from  whence  is  a  full  view  of  the 
whole  of  that  fcenery,  of  which  different 
parts  had  prefented  themfelves  before.  A 
blind  path  acrofs  the  inclofures,  leads  from 
hence  to  the  cotton-mill. 

Between  the  Bath  and  the  village  of 
Matlock ,  the  ride  is  equally  romantic  with 
the  entrance  of  the  dale;  but  in  one  place 
the  rock,  from  its  fuperior  height  and 
boldnefs,  has  acquired  the  name  of  Mat- 
Jock  great  or  high  Torr.  It  is  faid  the  per¬ 
pendicular  height  is  140  yards.  About 
half  way  up  it  is  covered  with  underwood, 
without  any  great  trees ;  the  upper  part  is 
perpendicular,  and  almoft  entirely  bare, 
only  here  and  there  is  a  fmall  tree  hanging 
out  of  a  crevice.  The  river  runs  clofe  at 
the  foot,  and  by  the  intervention  of  a  ledge 
of  ftone,  forms  a  confiderable  cafcade.  The 
ftrata  of  flone  here,  exaffcly  correfpond  with 
thofe  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  vale;  a 
proof  that  fome  violent  convulfion  has  rent 
them  afunderh 

i  *  Whitehurjr ,  p.  153. 
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A  little  beyond  this  is  the  village ;  the 
houfes  fcattered  on  the  Tides  of  the  hills 
and  in  the  bottom,  the  bridge,  the  church 
ftanding  Angle,  near  the  edge  of  a  high 
rock,  yet  flickered  by  trees,  the  meadows, 
the  jmov^g^i^hinery  of  an  engine  for 
draining  a  mine  here,  and  the  barren  hills 
in  the  Lointain ,  form  all  together  a  moft 
picturefque  and  delightful  view. 

About  a  mile  from  Matlock- bridge,  is  a 
fcene  fit  for  the  pencil  of  a  Salvator  Rofa . 
Take  the  road  to  Chejlerjield ,  and  at  the 
turnpike  go  off*  on  the  right,  over  a  com¬ 
mon  fcattered  with  large  grey  ftonqs,  when 
a  fmelting  houfe  called  The  Lumbs ,  is  foon 
feen.  It  ftands  on  a  point,  from  which  the 
water  falls  a  great  height  over  the  rudeft 
rocks,  and  has  worn  a  deep  hollow,  co¬ 
vered  with  fragments  of  ftone,  fome  of 
them  very  large,  between  which  the  cur¬ 
rent  finds  its  way.  At  the  bottom  is  a 
little  mill,  turned  by  a  fmall  branch  of  the 
ffream,  which  is  conducted  by  a  channel 
made  for  that  purpofe.  A  little  above  this 
mill  is  the  ftation  for  feeing  the  fall. 

At  this  fmelting  houfe  red  lead  is  made 
by  burning  common  lead  a  fufficient  time, 
by  which  it  is  reduced  in  weight  as  much 
as  2  or  300  pound  in  a  ton.  On  the 
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ftones  in  the  common  I  faw  a  little  of  the 
rock  mofs,  which  is  found  plentifully  at 
Dojgelly,  in  Merionethfhire ,  and  carried  from 
thence  to  Dublin ,  where  it  is  ufed  as  a  red 
dye. 

Near  Matlock-bridge  are  two  chalybeate 
fprings,  one  by  the  fide  of  the  road  to 
Bakewell,  on  the  right  hand  rifing  the  hill; 
the  other,  which  is  ftronger,  is  under  a 
bank  in  the  road  to  Alfreton ,  by  the  fide  of 
the  little  ftream  which  comes  down  from 
the  fmelting  mill,  mentioned  above* 

In  the  way  to  Bonfal  fome  pieces  of  wa-* 
ter  have  been  lately  formed  by  dams  acrofs 
the  little  ftream,  which  runs  down  that 
bottom,  and  on  one  of  them  a  large  corn- 
mill  is  built. 

There  is  a  pleafant  ride  on  the  road  to 
Nottingham ,  the  river  being  on  the  right, 
and  much  wood  on  the  fides  of  the  hills. 

On  the  top  of  the  hill  called  Riber , 
which  is  above  the  church,  is  a  ftone, 
faid  to  have  been  formerly  a  rocking  ftone, 
called  in  Cornwall  a  Logan-Jlone ,  but  it 
is  not  moveable  now;  it  has  a  round  hole 
in  the  top,  exadtly  refembling  one  which 
Dr.  Borlafe ,  iy  his  antiquities  of  Cornwall* t 
has  given  a  print  of,  plate  XL  fig.  4.  It  is 
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not  very  large,  and  is  placed  on  two  other 
flones. 

At  Birchover  (pronounced  Bircher)  are 
fome  very  large  rocking  flones,  called  Rou- 
tar-jlones ,  in  a  mo  ft  extraordinary  fituation, 
well  worth  viftting.  The  beft  way  is  to 
go  thro*  Winjiery  keeping  the  church  on 
the  left,  when  a  road  up  the  fleep  fide  of 
a  hill  on  the  right,  leads  to  Bircher ,  a  final! 
village,  at  the  farther  end  of  which  are 
thefe  flones  in  an  inclofure3.  They  are  a 
mofl  wonderful  aflemblage  of  rocks,  or 
rather  huge  flones,  piled  on  one  another, 
forming  a  hill,  which  runs  in  length  for 
feventy  yards,  or  more,  from  eaft  to  weft, 
the  north  fide  and  weft  end  being  nearly 
perpendicular.  You  go  up  at  the  eaft  end 
by  a  moderate  afcent,  when  prodigious 
maffes  of  ftone  prefent  themfelves,  and  a 
paflage  about  fix  feet  high  appears,  which 
formerly  went  under  part  of  them,  and 
came  out  on  the  north  fide,  but  the  middle 
of  it  is  now  fallen  in.  On  the  north  fide, 
you  find  fome  immenfe  flones,  which  form 

8  Thefe  muft  be  what  are  flightly  mentioned  by  Stukeley , 
without  afcertaining  the  place ;  he  fpeaks  of  two  tumuli  on 
the  edges  of  oppofite  hills  on  entering  the  Peak  country, 
and  a  hermitage  by  a  great  rock,  Called  Ratcliffe ,  on  the 
back  of  which  Hones  are  fet  up  two  and  two,  forming  a 
Celtic  avenue. 
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k  kind  of  alcove,  feeming  as  if  fcooped 
out  for  that  purpofe.  Going  up  to  the 
higher  part  are  two  rocking  ftones,  which 
can  be  moved  by  the  hand  3  one  of  them, 
fupoofed  to  weigh  50  ton,  refts  on  two 
points  of  lefs  than  a  foot  diameter  each* 
but  there  is  now  earth  and  grafs  collected, 
which  cover  the  Hone  on  which  they  reft, 
yet  not  fo  as  to  prevent  its  being  moveable.. 
On  the  higheft  ftone  of  all,  a  round  pillar 
of  three  joints,  with  a  weather-cock  at  the 
top,  has  been  let  into  fuch  a  hole  as  that 
which  appears  in  the  ftone  on  Riber ,  men¬ 
tioned  above  k  On  the  north  fide  of  one 
of  the  upper  ftones,  towards  the  w7eft  end 
of  the  hill,  a  chair  is  cut,  with  two  arms 
of  very  rude  workmanship,  and  a  feat  for 
one  perfon  on  each  fide  of  it.  One  of  the 
upper  mo  ft  ftones  meafures  37  feet,  or  more, 
in  length. 

When  feated  in  this  chair,  you  fee  to¬ 
wards  the  right  a  Single  ftone  on  an  op¬ 
posite  hill,  called  the  Randle,  or  Anvil- 
ftone  and  to  the  right  of  that  another, 
called  Thomas  s  Chair ;  on  this  laft  thefe 
was  a  few  years  ago,  a  ftone  cut  in  Shape 

1  Mr.  Rooke  fays,  this  is  a  rock-bafon,  and  that  there  are 
others  here.  Arch .  v.  6.  p.  hi.  where  are  feveral  views  of 
thefe  rocks. 
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of  a  chair,  with  a  feat  on  each  fide,  but  it 
is  now  thrown  down.  Looking  to  the 
left,  on  the  points  of  a  high  crag,  are  two 
upright  ftones,  called  Robinhood’s  Stride*, 
a  little  to  the  right  of  them,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  range,  terminating  in  a  heap  of 
loofe  ftones,  is  Cratcliff  Horr ;  fouth  of 
Robinhood' s  Stride  is  Bradley ,  or  Bradwell 
Horr,  where  is  another  fhaking  ftone.  This 
laft  is  probably  that  which  Dr.  Borlafe  fays 
he  had  heard  of,  as  being  four  yards  high, 
and  12  round.  Of  the  two  at  Routar ,  he 
fays,  the  largeft  is  computed  to  weigh  at 
leaft  20  ton,  and  that  it  is  on  a  karn  20  feet 
high u. 

At  the  foot  of  Routar ,  on  the  fouth  fide, 
is  a  houfe  called  Routar-hall ,  once  the  ha¬ 
bitation  of  a  gentleman's  family,  lately 
belonging  to  Mr.  Byre,  of  Derby ,  from 
whom  it  defcended  to  the  prefent  Lady 
Majfareen ,  his  daughter  ;  there  is  alfo  a 
fmall  chapel.  From  this  houfe  there  is  a 
way  up  to  thefe  ftones,  where  part  of 
them  is  feen  in  a  moft  extraordinary  pofi- 
tion ;  the  higheft  heap  of  them  here  forms 
a  face  to  the  weft,  where  they  hang  over 
one  another  almoft  without  fupport,  in 
the  manner  of  that  defcribed  by  Dr.  Bor - 


*  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  p.  182. 
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lafe  in  plate  XL  fig.  5,  but  much  larger. 
The  guide  would  make  you  believe  that 
the  facrifices  were  performed  here,  and 
that  the  marks  of  fire  are  ftill  vifible  oa 
thefe  ftones.  I  cannot  fay  I  could  fee  it. 
The  north  fide  at  this  end  confifts  of  vafl 
maffes,  piled  on  one  another  in  the  fame 
manner,  frnall  ftones  feeming  to  have  been 
put  in  to  fupport  the  large  ones.  The 
heap  goes  further  towards  the  weft,  but 
lefs  high,  and  is  terminated  by  a  fingle 
fquare  ftone  placed  on  fome  others. 

It  feems  incredible  that  thefe  ftones 
fhould  have  been  brought  and  placed  here 
by  any  human  art,  as  no  engines  now 
known  would  be  equal  to  the  talk  of 
bringing  and  placing  them  in  the  pofition 
in  which  they  are  now  feen.  Yet  when 
one  confiders  Stone-benge ,  which  is  beyond 
doubt  the  work  of  art;  when  we  hear 
what  mafles  of  folid  ftone  were  carried  to 
Palmyra ,  and  raifed  to  a  great  height,  one 
cannot  fay  it  is  impoffible  that  this  fhould 
be  the  work  of  human  hands.  Dr.  Bor - 
lafe  obferves*,  that  the  ancients  had  powers 
of  moving  vaft  weights,  of  which  we  have 
now  no  idea ;  whatever  knowledge  was  pof- 
fefied,  was  poflefied  by  the  Druids ,  and 


Antiquities  of  Cornwall ,  p.  175. 
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they  are  fuppofed  to  have  had  fo  abfolute 
a  command -of  the  people7,  that  nothing 
would  be  wanting  to  effedt  what  they  might 
defign.  There  are  other  certain  marks  of 
their  having  been  in  this  neighbourhood. 
But,  after  all,  may  not  this  heap  be  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  that  convuliion  which  has  left  fuch 
aftonifhing  marks  of  its  violence  in  this 
country;  and  might  not  the  Druids,  finding 
the  ftones  here,  remove  the  furrounding 
earth,  and  ufe  them  as  a  place  of  religious 
worfhip,  taking  advantage  of  the  uncom¬ 
mon  circumftance  of  fuch  large  ftones  being 
moveable  by  fo .  final  1  a  force,  to  make  the 
multitude  believe  they  were  inverted  with 
fupernatural  powers  ? 

Dr.  Borlafe  defences  a  T’olmen  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  and  another  in  Scilly ,  to  confift  of  a 
large  orbicular  ftone,  fupported  by  two 
ftones,  between  which  there  is  a  paflage, 
and  fays  they  are  both  in  the  decline  of 
hills,  beneath  a  large  karn  of  rocks,  {land¬ 
ing  on  two  natural  fu'pporters  ;  he  adds 
afterwards,  “Another  thing  is  worthy  of 
“  our  notice  in  this  kind  of  monuments, 
“  which  is,  that  underneath  thefe  vaft. 
“  ftones,  there  is  a  hole  or  paffage  he- 
W  tween  the  rocks whether  this  was. 

ufed 
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ufed  as  a  fandtuary  for  an  offender  to  fly  to, 
or  to  introduce  profelytes,  novices,  people 
under  vows,  or  about  to  facrifice  into  their 
more  fublime  myfteries,  he  does  not  de¬ 
termine  z. 

The  flones  on  Routar  do  not  feem  to  an- 
fwer  the  defcription  of  a  Tolmen ,  but  that 
on  Bradley  Torr  does ;  the  paflage,  how¬ 
ever,  might  be  for  a  fimilar  purpofe. 

Cratcliff  prefents  a  broad  and  very  lofty 
perpendicular  front  of  flones,  wonderfully 
large,  facing  Winjler  and  Elton  ;  fome  of 
the  upper  ones  are  worn  on  the  edges,  as 
if  jagged,  and  many  of  them  are  marked 
with  feams,  probably  occafioned  by  the  rain 
wafhing  away  the  fofter  parts  :  Mr,  Rooks 
fays,  there  are  four  rock-bafons  on  the  top. 
At  the  weftern  end  is  a  fmall  cave  in  the 
rock,  open  to  the  fouth,  which  was  for¬ 
merly  the  habitation  of  a  hermit.  At  the 
eaft  end  of  it  the  figure  of  .our  Savior  on 
the  crofs  was  carved  on  the  ftone,  and  great 
part  of  it  is  ftill  remaining.  On  the  left 
of  it  is  a  niche.  Facing  the  entrance  was 
a  feat,  hewed  out  of  the  rock.  A  bed- 
place  feems  to  have  been  feparated  from 
the  reft,  the  holes  remaining  in  which  the 
pofts  were  probably  placed. 

z  Antiquities  of  Cornwall ,  p.  174,  176. 
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On  the  fame  range  of  hill,  two  Hones 
Handing  upright  in  a  direft  line  from  one 
another,  have  got  the  name  of  Robinhood's 
Stride ;  they  are  alfo  called  Mock-beggar - 
hall ,  from  the  refemblance  they  have  to 
chimnies  at  each  end  of  a  manfion-hcufe, 
and  which,  on  the  north  fide  particularly, 
might  induce  the  poor  traveller  to  make  up 
to  it  in  hopes  of  refrefhment.  Still  more 
weft  of  this,  is  another  craggy  rock,  which, 
from  the  road  to  Elton ,  feems  to  hang  al- 
rnoft  without  fupport. 

About  half  a  mile  to  the  north  of  thefe 
rocks,  on  Hartle-moor,  .or  Stanton-moor ,  is 
a  circle  of  nine  upright  ftones,  called  the 
Nine  Ladies ;  a  little  weft  of  this  is  a  Angle 
ftone,  called  The  King ;  near  this  are  fe~ 
veral  cairns,  fome  of  which  have  been 
opened,  and  bones  found  in  them2. 

On  Bircher-moor9  towards  Bakewell,  I 
was  told  there  is  a  fimilar  circle,  but  the 
ftones  not  fo  high  as  in  the  other b. 

Going  towards  Elton ,  the  guide  fhewed 
"me  the  top  of  what  he  called  a  pillar  of  1 8 

a  Mr.  Rooke  fays,  there  was  found  with  bones  a  large 
blue  glafs  bead,  with  orifices, not  larger  than  the  tip  of  a 
tobacco-pipe. 

b  Mr.  Rooke  mentions  this  as  being  on  Hartle-moor,  half 
a  mile  weft  of  the  Nine  Ladies ,  and  having  now  only  fix 
#oi)eSo 
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or  20  feet  in  height,  appearing  between  the 
Eandle-jlone  and  Thomas  s  Chair ,  towards 
Bakewell ;  but  at  Bakewell  I  could  not  get 
any  information  about  it. 

About  200  yards  north  from  the  Nine 
Ladies ,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  weft  of  the 
little  valley  which  feparates  Hartle-?noor 
from  St  ant on-moor ,  Mr.  Rooke  defcribes  a 
circular  work  called  CaJUe  Ring .  It  has  a 
deep  ditch  and  double  vallum ;  the  en¬ 
trance  is  very  vifible  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide, 
where  part  of  the  vallum  has  been  levelled 
by  the  plough.  The  diameter  from  N.  E. 
to  S.  W.  is  143  feet,  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W. 
165  feet.  As  no  coins  or  Roman  utenfils 
have  been  found  near  it,  he  fays  there  feems 
to  be  grounds  to  fuppofe  it  a  Britifh ,  not 
Roman ,  encamprqent.  Some  give  it  to  the 
Danes ,  who  fecured  themfelves  forne  time 
in  Derbyfhire ,  after  they  had  driven  out  the 
Saxons ,  but  its  vicinity  to  many  Druidical 
remains,  feem  to  fpeak  it  Britifh , 

This  gentleman  alfo  mentions  three  re¬ 
markable  ftones,  called  Cat-Jiones ,  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  Stanton-7noor ,  at  the  edge  of  a 
declivity,  looking  over  Darley  Dale ;  and 
another  near  them,  called  Gorfe-Jlone ,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Britiffj  word  Gorfed-dau , 
which  Dr.  Borlafe  mentions  as  a  place  of 
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elevation  ufed  by  the  Druids ,  from  whence 
they  ufed  to  pronounce  their  decrees.  He 
gives  alfo  a  plan  of  a  fmall  circular  work 
in  the  middle  of  Stanton-moor,  16  yards 
diameter,  and  fome  remarkable  rocks  near 
the  village  of  Stanton . 

Thefe  things  my  miferable  guide  gave  me 
no  information  of  when  I  was  there. 

On  the  commons  of  Winjior  are  feveral 
barrows,  chiefly  of  ftone,  but  one  of  earth 
was  opened  about  the  year  1768,  when 
there  were  found  in  it  two  glafs  veflels, 
between  eight  and  ten  inches  in  height, 
containing  about  a  pint  of  water,  of  a 
light  green  color,  and  very  limpid.  With 
thefe  was  found  a  filver  collar,  or  bracelet, 
and  other  fmall  ornaments,  and  one  of  fil- 
ligree  work,  of  gold,  or  filver  gilt,  and  fet 
with  garnets,  or  red  glafs.  There  were 
alfo  feveral  fquare  and  round  beads,  of  va¬ 
rious  colors,  of  glafs  and  earth,  and  fome 
ffriall  remains  of  brafs,  like  clafps  and 
hinges,  and  pieces  of  wood,  as  if  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  box  in  which  the  ornaments  had  been 
depofited  c. 

From  Matlock  there  are  many  excursions 
to  be  made.  That  to  Routar ,  which  I 
have  juft  mentioned;  to  Dove  dale ,  and 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Porte  s,  at  Ham  •  to  Haddon- bally  Bake - 
welly  Mr.  Eyres,  at  Hajfop,  and  Monfal 
Dale-y  to  H  ard w  ick  -  hall ;  to  Chatfworthy 
and  from  thence  by  Middleton  Dale  to  Caf- 
tletony  in  the  high  Peak,  and  fo  to  Hidfwell 
and  Buxton . 

The  road  to  Dove  dale  is  by  Middleton , 
leaving  Wirkjworth  on  the  left ;  thro’  Braf- 
fmgtony  Bradburn,  and  Pijjingtony  into  the 
turnpike-road  from  Bakewe/l  to  A/lobcum, 
about  two  miles  and  an  half  from  the  lad 
place,  coming  into  it  at  a  little  public- 
houfe  called  the  Dog  and  Partridge ;  but 
the  traveller  mud  not  depend  on  this  houfe 
for  refrefhment.  The  road  to  Dove  dale 
goes  off  the  turnpike  by  this  houfe :  paf- 
fing  a  church  on  the  left,  and  two  or  three 
cottages  on  the  right,  you  turn  on  the 
right  into  a  field,  where  there  is  no  other 
track  than  what  is  made  by  the  fummer  vi- 
litors ;  yet  in  the  lower  part  of  this,  on  the 
left,  the  entrance  of  the  dale  will  be  ealily 
found. 

Before  I  enter  on  a  defeription  of  Dove - 
dale,  1  mud  mention  that  at  Brajjington 
there  is  in  a  large  pad u re  a  rock,  called 
Ramftery  fpreading  fomething  like  a  turkey- 
cock’s  tail.  On  the  moor,  on  the  right,  is 
%  rocky  hill,  called  Harbury,  from  whence 

you 
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you  fee  to  a  great  diftance.  The  moor  is 
covered  with  rocks  of  a  rough,  ragged 
ftone.  On  this  common,  fome  years  ago, 
a  Kyjl-vaen  was  difcovered  *by  a  farmer, 
who  cut  thro'  the  barrow  to  get  ftone ;  he 
broke  part  of  the  lid,  but  found  it  fo  trou- 
blefome  that  he  defifted,  and  the  reft  of  it 
remained  perfect,  and  was  vifited  by  the 
gentleman  from  whom  I  had  this  informa¬ 
tion.  I  believe  this  is  the  fame  as  is  now 
to  be  feen  on  the  top  of  Miningle-low ,  near 
Braffington  common,  between  Newbaven 
and  Winjier.  On  this  fpot*  were  feveral, 
three  of  them  are  now  remaining,  but 
partly  hid  by  a  plantation  of  trees,  which 
is  furrounded  by  a  wall.  They  confift  of 
large  perpendicular  ftones  fet  into  the 
ground,  and  appearing  fome  more,  fome 
lefs  above  the  furface,  fome  clofe  together, 
others  not  fo,  and  on  the  top  of  them  is 
laid  one  large  flat  ftone.  The  moft  perfect 
is  about  nine  feet  in  length,  and  on  the 
north-eaft  fide  there  is  room  enough  to  go 
down  into  it.  Another  lefs  perfedl  is  13 
feet  in  length. 

To  return  to  Dovedale ;  the  walk  be¬ 
tween  the  rocks  begins  at  a  point  where 
the  river  Dove  turns  a  corner  of  the  pro¬ 
jecting  hills,  one  of  which  (on  the  left)  is 

very 
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very  lofty,  and  is  called  4  Thorpe  Cloud . 
Here  the  horfes  muft  be  left.  Following 
the  courfe  of  the  ftream,  you  come  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  dale,  called  Mill-dale , 
where  there  is  a  little  public-houfe  by  a 
bridge,  which  leads  towards  Alftonfield ,  and 
the  great  copper-mine  of  the  Duke  of  De- 
* vonfiire ,  called  Effion  Mine .  If  you  mean 
to  go  thither,  a  guide  muft  be  got  to  take 
the  horfes  round  to  the  bridge. 

Dovedale  is  in  every  part  deep  and  nar¬ 
row,  the  river  running  fometimes  clofe  to 
the  rocks  on  one  fide,  fometimes  on  the 
other,  often  barely  leaving  a  foot-path. 
Thefe  rocks,  on  both  fides  the  water,  are 
of  grey  limeftone,  of  every  wild  and  gro- 
tefque  variety  of  height  and  ftiape.  Some¬ 
times  they  ftand  fingle,  like  the  fragments 
of  a  wall,  or  the  tower  of  an  old  caftle; 
fometimes  they  rife  from  a  broad  bafe  in  a 
kind  of  pyramid,  at  others,  flender  like  a 
pinnacle  fometimes  plain  and  perpendi¬ 
cular  ;  fometimes  huge  mafles  hang  on  the 
upper  part,  almoft  without  fupport,  and 
feein  to  threaten  deftrudtion  to  any  one 
who  ventures  beneath  them.  Yew,  afli, 
whiteleaf,  and  other  trees,  grow  out  of 
the  crevices,  fcattered  in  various  parts,  in 
one  place  forming  a  thick  wood  from  the 
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bottom  to  the  top.  Wood-pigeons,  and 
great  number  of  hawks  are  found  here ;  and 
there  is  a  rabbit-warren,  in  which  3500 
couple  are  taken  in  a  year,  the  {kins  of 
which  fell  for  about  eight  {hillings  a 
dozen. 

After  going  up  a  little  way,  there  is  on 
the  right  a  large  natural  arch  in  a  rock, 
which  {lands  out  {ingle,  and  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  wall ;  this  leads  to  a  cavern 
in  the  rock  behind,  called  Reynard ’s~h all \ 
and  to  another  called  his  Kitchen . 

Towards  the  upper  end  is  another  large 
arch  and  a  cavern,  called  Foxholes .  Be¬ 
yond  this,  a  turn  on  the^  right  leads  to  a 
farm-houfe,  called  Flanfon  Grange ,  but  the 
ftream  will  lead  to  Mill-dale.  The  rocks 
continue  fome  diflance  further,  and  then 
are  loft  by  degrees,  a  fragment  peeping 
out  here  and  there  after  the  chain  is  dif- 
continued. 

The  Dove  rifes  near  Buxton ,  in  the  pa-- 
rifh  of  Aljionfieldy  is  here  of  various  width, 
very  clear,  deep  in  fome  few  places,  but 
generally  {hallow,  runs  rapidly,  and  has 
many  fmall  falls,  but  none  of  confequence ; 
the  bed  of  it  is  fometimes  overgrown  with 
weeds,  and  the  fides  often  fo,  which  takes 

off 
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off  much  of  its  beauty.  It  here  parts  the 
counties  of  Derby  and  Stafford .  Poachers 
take  from  five  to  twenty  pounds  weight  of 
trout  or  grayling  at  a  time,  and  carry  them 
to  Buxton  or  Matlock ,  where  they  fell  them 
for  fix-pence  or  eight-pence  a  pound. 
Cray-filh  are  alfo  taken  here. 

On  the  top  of  the  rock,  oppofite  the 
Foxholes ,  cockles,  perriwinkles,  and  other 
fea-fhells  are  found ;  fhells  are  alfo  found 
petrified  in  the  rocks,  in  feveral  places. 
On  the  hill  in  the  road  from  Ham  to  Wet- 
ton,  they  are  digging  a  crumbly  red  grit- 
itone,  almoft  entirely  compofed  of  cockle 
and  other  fhells.  On  a  hill  oppofite  Rey¬ 
nard' s- hall ,  in  an  old  mine,  a  few  entrochi 
are  found  in  the  flone ;  and  in  the  wood 
beyond  is  a  vein  of  ruddle,  or  red  ochre, 
in  chinks  of  the  rocks,  which  is  ufed  to 
mark  fheep  with,  and  it  will  not  eafily 
wafh  out.  In  it  are  found  chryftals  of  a 
coarfe  red  color,  of  five  points,  lefs  perfect 
than  thofe  found  at  Buxton ,  but  harder. 
Lava  is  faid  to  be  feen  about  Thorpe  cloud, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  dale.  From  this 
hill  the  rocks  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
river  aflame  new  fhapes,  and  their  fhadows 
projected  by  the  fetting  fun  have  a  fine  ef¬ 
fect. 
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This  fcene  is  romantic  and  wild,  with 
more  of  the  fublime  than  the  beautiful, 
but  no  one  of  curiofity  who  is  in  this  part 
of  the  country  can  omit  feeing  it. 

There  is  a  way  to  go  into  this  dale  at 
the  head  of  it,  by  going  to  Hanfon  Grange , 
which  ftands  at  one  entrance,  or  to  Mill- 
dale  at  another  5  but  it  cannot  be  found 
without  a  guide,  who  may  be  taken  from 
cTi]Jingtony  where  is  a  feat  of  the  very  an¬ 
cient  family  of  Fitzherbert* .  If  this  is 
preferred,  the  horfes  mu  ft  be  fent  round  to 
meet  you  at  coming  out,  if  it  is  intended 
to  go  to  AJhbourn . 

Leaving  the  dale,  on  going  out  of  the 
field  turn  on  the  right  to  Mr.  Porte*  s9  at 
Ham .  His  garden  is  in  a  bottom,  fur- 
rounded  by  hills,  and  confifts  only  of  a 
walk  round  a  meadow.  The  right  hand 
hill  is  a  rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the 
curiofity  that  attracts  the  traveller.  The 
rivers  Hamps  and  Manifold  ingulph  them- 
felves  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  hence, 
and  from  each  other,  the  one  near  fix,  the 
other  four  miles  off ,  the  one  running 
north,  the  other  weft,  yet  they  come  out 
of  the  rock  in  this  place  within  10  yards 


e  The  author  of  the  famous  law-book,  called  Natura 
Brevium,  was  of  this  family. 
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of  each  other,  the  former  from  a  hole  of 
about  four  feet  deep,  the  latter  from  one 
of  14.  They  prefently  join  their  dreams, 
and  receiving  that  current  of  the  Manifold 
which  runs  above  ground  from  Wetton - 
mill  when  there  is  too  much  water  to  be 
received  by  the  fwallows  there,  run  under 
the  name  of  the  Manifold  into  the  Dove , 
at  no  great  didance,,  Some  have  affedted 
to  doubt  whether  the  dreams  which  break 
out  in  the  garden  are  really  didindt  ones, 
or  only  different  branches  of  the  fame;  but 
I  was  allured  by  a  man  of  obfervation,  that 
he  has  feen  at  different  times  one  of  them 
dwelled  by  a  fudden  fhower,  the  other  re¬ 
maining  calm,  and  fo  of  each  of  them. 
In  this  hilly  country  it  is  common  for  a 
heavy  diower  to  fall  in  one  place,  when  at 
a  fmall  didance  it  fhall  be  fair  weather. 

In  the  rock  above  is  a  feat  of  which 
Congreve  was  very  fond,  and  where  it  is 
faid  he  wrote  his  Old  Batchelor ,  a  play 
thought  at  that  time  to  be  very  witty.  The 
oppofite  hill  rifes  deep  and  high,  and  is 
covered  with  a  hanging  wood,  at  the  foot 
of  which  is  the  channel  filled  by  the  Ma¬ 
nifold,  when  the  cavity  in  the  rocks  at 
Wet  ton- mill  will  not  carry  off  all  the  water, 
but  dry  in  a  feafon  of  drought.  In  this 
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channel  (up  to  the  mill)  are  ftones  which 
fhew  a  vein  of  pyrites,  the  fize  of  a  knit¬ 
ting-needle,  croffing  the  ftones  in  various 
directions.  It  is  faid  that  no  others  of  the 
fort  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  From 
the  upper  end  of  this  meadow  a  conical 
hill  is  feen,  flat  at  the  top,  as  if  the  point 
was  cut  off.  It  feems  to  ftand  Angle, 
amongft  a  heap  of  rude,  mifhapen  moun¬ 
tains,  and  forms  a  ftriking  objeCt. 

In  the  garden  is  a  curious  engine  for 
fupplying  the  houfe  with  water,  made  by 
Mr.  Ghatterton ,  a  very  ingenious  workman 
at  Derby .  There  are  two  buckets  which 
work  themfelves,  -  one  defcending  as  the 
other  rifes,  the  full  one  emptying  itfelf  into 
a  pipe,  which  conveys  it  to  the  houfe. 

St.  Bertram  s  well ;  his  afh~tree  growing 
over  it,  which  the  country  people  ufed  to  hold 
in  great  veneration,  and  think  it  dangerous 
to  break  a  bough  from  ;  or  his  tomb  in  the 
church,  which  are  mentioned  by  Plot f;  I 
did  not  hear  of  it  at  the  place. 

About  four  miles  from  Ham,  in  the  way 
to  ESI  on-mine,  is  the  village  of  Wetton ,  a 
mile  from  which  is  a  mill,  of  which,  and 
the  rocks  about  it,  Smith  has  engraved  a 
viewr,  amongft  thofe  he  has  given  of  this 

f  Natural  Hijlcry  of  Stajfordjhirs,  p.  207,  409. 
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country.  There  is  fome  fcenery  of  rock 
and  water,  but  it  will  fcarce  repay  the 

trouble  of  a  walk.  In  going  to  it,  you 

fee  on  the  left  a  large  cavern  in  a  high 

rock,  but  it  has  nothing  to  compenfate 
the  labor  of  going  to,  and  defcending 
from  it.  In  the  bottom,  a  little  below 
the  mill,  the  Manifold  ruflhes  into  fome 
chafms  in  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  runs 
underground  till  it  rifes  in  the  garden  at 
Ham .  The  gardener  proved  the  fad:,  by 
putting  fome  corks  into  the  river  here,  and 
fixing  a  net  at  the  place  of  its  emerging  at 
Mr.  Porte  sy  where  he  found  them  again. 

Wetton  is  a  very  mean  village,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  employed  in  mining.  It  is  a  poor 
vicarage  of  20/.  a  year,  the  church  ferved 
about  once  a  fortnight.  This  place  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Duke  of  Devonfhire9  and  the 
land  letts  from  10  to  40  (hillings  an  acre. 
The  carting  at  EBon-mine  is  of  much  fer- 
vice  to  the  farmers  here,  who  earn  a  good 
deal  of  money  by  it. 

That  mine,  which  is  a  little  beyond,  is 
perhaps  the  richefl:  copper  mine  in  Europe . 
The  hill  in  which  it  was  found,  is  about 
700  feet  perpendicular  in  height.  It  was 
dilcovered  about  the  year  1739?  by  a  Cor - 
nijh  miner,  who  paffing  over  the  hill,  ac- 
L  2  cidentally 
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ciden tally  picked  up  a  bit  of  the  ore.  The 
firft  adventurers,  however,  expended  more 
than  13,000/.  before  they  got  any  returns, 
and  feveral  of  them  gave  it  up  ;  the  fecond 
fett  were  more  fortunate.  After  finking  a 
fhaft  of  200  yards  deep,  and  driving  an 
adit,  they  found  great  quantities  of  copper 
ore,  which  increafed  the  lower  they  de- 
fcended.  At  the  end  of  their  leafe,  the  duke 
took  it  into  his  own  hands,  and  for  fome 
years  cleared  eight  or  10,000/.  a  year;  but 
in  1779  and  1780,  the  demand  was  fo  great 
on  account  of  fheathing  the  men  of  war 
with  it  (then  firft  ufed)  that  he  worked  it  to 
the  extent  of  30,000/. 

This  mine  in  itspofition  differs  from  any 
yet  difcovered  in  any  quarter  of  the  world. 
The  copper  does  not  run  in  regular  courfes 
or  veins,  but  finks  perpendicularly  down, 
widening  and  fwelling  out  as  it  defcends,  in 
form  of  a  bell. 

The  miners  work  fix  hours  at  a  time  for 
one  (hilling;  women,  by  ta(k,  earn  from 
4 a.  to  8 d.  a  day;  girls  and  boys  from  2 d. 
to  4 d,  A  great  number  are  employed8. 

At  the  bafe  of  the  hill  is  an  adit,  by 
which  you  may  go  a  confiderable  way  into 

s  The  Gentleman?  s  Magazine  for  1769,  p.  59.,  has  a  par¬ 
ticular  account  of  this  mine. 
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tlie  mountain,  but  to  defcend  to  the  lower 
part,  requires  a  refolution  which  every  one 
does  not  poffefs  j  and  indeed  it  is  a  work  of 
hazard  to  fuch  as  are  not  accuftomed  to  that 
mode  of  travelling. 

If  too  much  of  the  day  is  taken  up  in  this 
excurfion,  to  return  to  Matlock  with  con¬ 
venience  (which  may  be  the  cafe  by  going 
to  Dove  dale  and  Ham  only)  very  good  ac¬ 
commodations  may  be  had  at  Ajhburn  ;  and 
the  celebrated  picture  of  Raphael's,  at  Oke - 
over,  fuppofed  to  have  been  one  of  the  col¬ 
lection  of  Cha.  r,  may  be  feen  the  next 
morning. 

The  church  of  Ajhburn  was  dedicated  to 
St.  Of w aid,  by  Hugh  de  Datifaull,  Bifhop  of 
Coventry ,  in  1241,  as  appears  by  an  in- 
fcription  on  a  brafs  plate,  found  on  repair¬ 
ing  the  church  fome  years  agoh,  which  is  as 
follows;  Anno  ab  incarnatione  Dni  Mccxlj 
viij°  ke  Maij  dedicata  eft  hxc  eccia  &  hoc 
altare  confecratum  in  honore  fci  Ofwaldi 
regis  &  martiris  a  venerabili  patre  dno  Hu- 
gone  de  Patiflmll  Coventrenfi  Epifcopo. 

In  the  Harlein  MS.  n°  i486,  fo.  49,  b. 
is  a  copy  of  this  infcription  (differing  in  a 
few  letters  only)  which  is  there  faid  to  be 
written  in  an  old  Saxon  character,  in  brafs, 

h  A  fac  fimile  of  which  is  in  the  Gent .  Mag.  Sept.  1772. 
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in  Mr.  Cokayne  s  houfe  at  AJhburn .  There 
is  no  date  to  the  memorandum. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Bifliop  fhould 
be  ftiled  of  Coventry  only. 

The  manor  of  AJhburn  with  that  of 
Wirkefworth  was  given  by  King  John  to 
William  Ferrers  Earl  of  Derby1. 

Near  AJhburn  is  Bent  ley ,  the  feat  of  the 
Beresfords,  who  have  enjoyed  it  from  the 
time  of  the  Conqueft.  In  the  church  is  a 
monument  for  one  of  the  family,  who  had 
16  fons,  eight  of  which  loft  their  lives  in 
the  glorious  battle  of  Agincourt. 

The  ride  to  Bakewell  is  a  very  pleafant 
one,  by  the  Great  Torr  and  the  village  of 
Matlock.  On  crofting  the  bridge,  keep  the 
river  on  the  left,  which  accompanies  the 
road  a  confiderable  way,  fometimes  near, 
fometimes  farther  off ;  on  the  other  fide  of 
it  a  variety  of  hills  rife  in  fuccefiion,  various 
in  form  and  colour,  fome  pafture,  fome 
corn,  fome  heath.  The  clergyman’s  houfe 
at  Darley ,  fnug  in  the  bottom,  has  a  neat 
and  chearful  appearance.  On  feveral  of  the 
hills  plantations  have  been  made,  which  are 
now  getting  up,  and  on  others  are  natural 
woods.  In  different  dales  villages  are  feen, 
particularly  Winjler ,  and  innumerable  cot** 

*  Dugd .  Bar.  v.  I.  p.  260. 

tages 
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Cages  are  fcattered  on  the  Tides  of  the  hills, 
which  greatly  enliven  the  fcene.  Culture 
is  generally  extended  to  the  tops  of  the 
mountains;  nor  are  even  the  mafles  of 
ftone,  which  in  many  places  lie  fo  thick 
as  feemingly  to  render  all  attempts  of  the 
plough  fruitlefs,  able  to  ftop  the  hand  of 
induftry.  The  miners  employ  thofe  hours 
which  are  not  fpent  in  fubterraneous  work, 
or  neceffary  refrefhment,  and  that  fkiil 
which  they  acquire  from  their  profeflions, 
in  clearing  the  ground  for  the  ploughs,  and 
it  repays  the  labor. 

At  Roojley  Bridge ,  the  right  hand  road 
goes  ditedly  to  Chatfworth ;  the  left, 
croffing  the  bridge,  to  Bakewell.  About  a 
mile  on  this  fide  Bakewell,  Haddon  Hall  pre- 
fents  its  venerable  front,  on  the  fide  of  a 
hill,  overlooking  .the  little  river  Wye ,  and 
fome  exceeding  rich  paftures,  reckoned  the 
fined;  in  the  country.  The  houfe  is  cartel- 
lated,  and  confifts  of  two  courts,  round 
which  the  apartments  and  offices  are  built. 
Over  the  door  of  the  great  porch,  leading 
into  the  hall,  are  two  coats  of  arms,  cut  in 
ftone ;  the  one  is  Vernon,  the  other  is 
Fulco  de  Pembridge ,  Lord  of  Fong,  in  Shrop- 
Jl:ire,  whofe  daughter  and  heir  married  Sir 
Richard  Vernon,  and  brought  him  a  great 

L  4  eftate. 
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eftate.  In  the  fouth  front  is  a  gallery, 
about  no  feet  long,  and  17  wide,  the  floor 
of  which  is  faid  to  have  been  laid  with 
boards  cut  out  of  one  oak,  which  grew  in 
the  park.  In  the  middle  is  a  large  recefs, 
with  a  window,  and  feveral  other  great  bow 
windows.  In  one  of  them  are  the  arms  of 
England ,  circled  with  the  garter,  and  fur- 
mounted  with  a  crown.  In  another  are 
thofe  of  the  Earl  of  Rutland ,  impaling  Ver¬ 
non  with  its  quarterings,  and  circled  with 
the  garter.  In  the  fame  window  are  the 
arms  of  the  Earl  of  Sbrew/buryk ,  alfo  circled 
with  the  garter.  In  a  corner  of  the  firft 
court  is  the  entrance  to  the  chapel,  under  a 
low,  fharp-pointed  arch.  In  the  eaft  win¬ 
dow  were  portraits  of  many  of  the  Vernon 
family,  parts  of  which  ftill  remain,  but  a 
few  years  ago  the  heads  were  ftolen  from 
them.  A  date  of  Millejimo  ccccxxvij  is  le-» 
gible.  In  the  north  window  the  name  Ed- 
war  dus  Vernon ,  and  his  arms,  remain  ;  and 
in  a  fouth  window  is  Willmus  Erujfell.  In 
a  dark  pgrt  of  the  chapel  ftands  the  Roman 
altar,  dug  up  near  Bakewell,  on  which,  ac- 

k  Sir  Henry  Vernon  married  a  daughter  of  "John  the  fecond 
Earl,  of  Shre^wfoury.  A  ye ry  curious  and  accurate  de~ 
fc notion  of  this  houfe  is  given  by  Mr.  King,  in  the  6  th  voh 
pf  tile  Arch&elogia ,  p.  346. 

cording 
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cording  to  Camden ,  is  the  following  in- 
icription  : 

Deo  Marti 
Braciacae 
Ofitius  Cascilian 
Prefed: 

Tro  .  .  . 

V  S 

The  rooms  (except  the  gallery)  are  dark 
and  uncomfortable,  and  give  no  favorable 
idea  of  our  anceftors  tafte  or  domeftick 
pleafures ;  yet  was  this  place  for  ages  the 
feat  of  magnificence  and  hofpitality.  It 
was  at  length  quitted  by  its  owners,  the 
Dukes  of  Rutland ,  for  Belvoir  Cajlle,  in 
Lincolnfhire . 

For  many  generations  it  was  the  feat  of 
the  Vernons .  Prince  Arthur ,  fon  of  Hen .  7, 
ufed  to  vifit  Sir  Henry  Vernon  at  this  place. 
Sir  George ,  the  laft  heir  male,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  gained  the 
title  of  King  of  the  Peak,  by  his  generofity 
and  noble  manner  of  living.  His  fecond 
daughter  carried  this  eftate  in  marriage  to 
John  Manners,  fecond  fon  of  the  fir  ft  Earl 
of  Rutland,  which  title  afterwards  defcended 
to  their  pofterity.  For  more  than  100  years 
after  the  marriage  this  was  the  principal 
refidence  of  the  family,  and  the  neighbour¬ 
hood 
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hood  did  not  feel  the  lofs  of  their  old  pa¬ 
trons.  So  lately  as  the  time  of  the  firft 
Duke  of  Rutland  (fo  created  by  Queen 
Anne )  feven  fcore  fervants  were  maintained, 
and  during  12  days  after  Chrijlmas,  the 
houfe  was  kept  open  with  the  old  Englijh 
hofpitality.  This  nobleman  was  fo  fond 
of  the  country  that  he  rarely  left  it,  and 
when  he  married  his  fon  to  Lord  Rujfell's 
daughter,  made  it  an  article  in  the  fettle- 
ment  that  fhe  fhould  forfeit  part  of  the 
jointure  if  fhe  ever  lived  in  town  without 
his  confent.  What  would  a  modern  lady 
fay  to  fuch  a  ftipulation  !  The  character  of 
this  nobleman  was  truly  great,  and  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  nobleft  pleafure  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  love  and  refpedt  of  his  neighbours, 
and  the  bleffings  of  the  poor.  Can  the 
fafhionable  round  of  diffipation,  in  the 
town  in  winter,  at  the  watering  places  in 
the  fummer,  afford  a  heart-felt  fatisfadlion 
equal  to  this  ? 

Bakewell  is  at  the  foot  of  the  hills ;  the 
church  with  a  handfome  fpire  (landing  on  a 
little  eminence  makes  a  good  appearance. 
The  font  in  it  is  of  great  antiquity.  And 
at  the  weft  end  is  a  Saxon  arch,  exhibited  in 
plate  II.  In  one  of  the  chancels  is  a  raifed 
tomb  for  Sir  George  Vernon  and  his  two 

wives, 
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wives,  with  their  figures  at  full  length  on 
it  y  and  again  ft  the  wall  are  two  magnificent 
monuments  of  alabafter,  one  for  Sir  John 
Manners  and  Dorothy  his  wife,  daughter  and 
coheirefs  of  Sir  George  Vernon ;  the  other 
for  Sir  George  Manners  and  his  wife  (who 
erefted  it  in  her  life-time)  and  their  four 
fons  and  five  daughters,  with  all  their 
figures.  In  the  eaft  chancel  is  a  fmall 
raifed  tomb  of  alabafter,  for  John  Vernon , 
fon  and  heir  of  Henry  Vernon y  who  died 
12  Aug*  1477.  The  letters  of  the  in- 
fcription  were  originally  raifed,  but  having 
been  damaged,  are  now  let  into  the  flab, 
the  old  form  of  them  being  preferved. 

In  the  church-yard  is  an  ancient  (tone 
crofs,  faid  to  have  been  brought  hither 
from  fome  other  place.  Plate  III.  reprefents 
the  fculpture  on  it.  On  the  top  of  Fig.  1. 
is  fomething  like  St.  George  with  the  dragon 
under  his  horfe’s  feet. 

The  houfe  which  was  formerly  the  Angel 
Inn,  and  had  a  bath  in  it,  is  now  a  private 
houfe,  and  the  bath  is  deftroyed. 

This  place  is  now  only  a  vicarage,  worth 
about  80/.  a  year,  being  an  impropriation 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Litchjield ;  but 
it  is  a  very  extenfive  parifh,  comprizing 
feven  chapels  of  eafe,  fome  of  which  are 

worth 
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worth  40/.  and  50/.  a  year,  or  more,  to 
which  the  vicar  appoints  :  Buxton ,  14  miles 
off,  is  one  of  them.  At  the  Reformation, 
as  much  land  and  tythes  were  fold  off,  by 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  at  fmall  referved 
rents,  as  it  is  computed  are  now  worth 
3000/.  a  year. 

On  the  right  hand  of  the  bridle-road 
from  hence  to  Chatfwortb ,  is  a  fquare  plot 
in  a  pafture,  with  a  tumulus  in  it,  which 
is  hollow  at  the  top,  a  few  thorns  growing 
on  it.  This  was  part  of  the  caftle  built  by 
Edward  the  Elder ,  in  924 \  which  was  of 
great  extent,  as  appears  by  foundations  oc~ 
cafionally  difcovered  but  there  is  not  now 
a  ftone  of  it  to  be  feen. 

From  this  fpot  is  a  delightful  view  of 
the  town,  the  valley,  the  river,  the  meadows, 
and  the  opposite  hills.  Near  the  foot  of 
the  caftle-hill  a  copper  bolt  head,  an  in- 
ftrument  difcharged  from  fome  engine,  was 
lately  found,  covered  with  a  green  cruft. 

Near  two  miles  beyond  Bakewell  is  a  vil- 

1  The  words  in  Gibforf  s  Saxon  Chron.  under  that  year  are, 
“  Porrexit  inde  (i.  e.  a  Snctingham )  in  Peaclond  ad  Bade- 
canwyllam  (i.  e.  Bakewell )  &  juffit  exsedificari  urbem  in 
ejus  vicinia,  &  prssiidio  firman.”  p.  iio.  From  the  name 
of  Badecanwylla  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  bath  here  had 
been  in  ufe  long  before  this  time  ;  probably  made  by  the 
Romans . 

lage 
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Jage  cal]ed  Ajhford  in  the  Water  ;  on  riling 
the  hill  beyond  it  (in  the  road  to  Tidfwell) 
a  wall  guards  a  precipice  on  the  left,  from 
whence  is  a  mo  ft  enchanting  fcene.  The 
bottom  is  a  narrow  dale,  called  Monfall 
Dak ,  running  between  the  mountains  on 
your  left  hand,  and,  oppofite  to  the  place 
where  you  (land,  winding  round  the  corner 
of  a  projecting  hill,  and  at  length  loft  be¬ 
hind  another,  which  feems  to  clofe  the 
vale.  .  It  is  watered  by  the  lively  little  river 
Wye,  which  riling  near  Buxton ,  about  io 
miles  off,  finds  its  way  between  the  hills, 
and  runs  through  this  dale,  by  Ajhford , 
Bakewell ,  and  Haddon  Hall ,  into  the  Der¬ 
went.  The  defcent  from  the  point  of  view 
is  fteep  and  abrupt ;  at  the  bottom  ftands 
a  farm  houfe,  in  a  mod  piCiurefque  fituation, 
fhaded  by  fome  trees,  and  juft  by  is  a  ruftic 
wooden  bridge  over  the  ftream,  refting  on 
fome  rocks,  and  forming  a  communication 
with  the  oppofite  ground.  The  river  runs 
through  meadows  mixed  with  a  few  corn 
fields,  fometimes  of  a  confiderable  width, 
fometimes  narrowed  by  banks  ornamented 
with  fine  trees’;  widening  again  it  runs 
round  a  frnali  ifla-nd  ;  here  it  breaks  over 
rocks,  there  it  deals  foftly-  along,  and 
twilling  in  a  thoufand  meanders,  is  at 
3  length 
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length  loft  behind  the  point  of  a  hill,  but 
the  found  of  a  confiderable  fall  of  its  waters 
is  heard.  The  fide  of  the  left  hand  hill, 
which  is  very  fteep,  is  in  fome  parts  of  the 
fineft  turf,  in  others  covered  with  under¬ 
wood,  from  the  brow  to  the  water’s  edge. 
The  projecting  hill,  which  is  oppolite,  is 
of  green  turf,  and  after  riling  to  fome 
heighth,  becomes  nearly  flat  -9  its  plain  is 
adorned  with  Angle  trees  difperfed  over  it, 
after  which  it  rifes  again. 

A  horfeman  may  crofs  the  water  by  the 
farm  houfe,  and  will  find  a  track  on  his 
left,  by  which  he  may  pafs  through  this 
little  vale  to  AJhford ,  and  fo  return  to 
Bakewell ;  and  by  going  this  way  will  gain 
a  fight  of  the  waterfall,  which  is  well 
worth  viflting.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire? 
who  is  owner  of  this  fairy  dale,  has  often 
brought  the  dutchefs  to  enjoy  the  beauties 
of  it.  If  you  have  an  inclination  to  go  up 
this  dale,  and  trace  the  ftream  towards  its 
fource,  you  come  to  a  point  of  land,  where 
the  Wye  receives  another  little  ftream,  which 
rifes  on  Wardlaw  Moor ;  on  this  laft  ftream 
is  a  place  called  Bright  Bool ,  to  which  peo¬ 
ple  fometimes  go  to  bathe,  though  it  is  no¬ 
thing  more  than  a  part  of  the  rivulet  deeper 
than  the  reft  >  but  the  water  of  it  is  fup- 
3  pofed 
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pofed  to  poffefs  fome  medicinal  qualities. 
Higher  up  is  a  fmall  fall  of  the  current 
over  the  rock,  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
going  through  the  buShes  to  fee.  At  the 
point  of  land  above  mentioned,  a  gentleman 
to  whom  it  was  allotted  on  an  inclofure, 
has  made  a  large  plantation  of  lavender, 
peppermint,  and  other  aromatic  herbs,  and 
fet  up  a  diftillery  of  them.  This  is  called 
Crefsbrook  Dale,  and  if  the  wood  was  pro¬ 
perly  cleared  away,  I  am  told  it  would  be  a 
Dove  Dale  in  miniature. 

At  AJhford  a  considerable  work  is  carried 
on  in  polifhing  black  marble,  dug  there, 
and  brown  or  yellow  brought  from  Money - 
afi9  and  other  places,  about  three  miles  off. 
About  the  «year  1748,  one  Mr.  Watfon 
eredted  the  mill  for  this  purpofe,  the  me- 
chanifm  of  which  is  very  ingenious,  and 
was  his  own  invention.  The  machines  are 
moved  by  wheels  turned  by  the  Stream,  and 
faw,  level  and  poliSh,  different  pieces  at 
the  fame  time.  The  black  marble  takes  fo 
fine  a  poliSh  that  the  fiahs  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  looking  glafs.  The  grey  is  full  of 
fea  Shells,  and  refembles  that  found  in  fome 
parts  of  SujJ'ex. 

Two  miles  from  Bakewell,  in  the  Shef¬ 
field  road,  is  HaJJ'op ,  a  handfome  feat  of  Mr. 

Eyre, 
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Eyre ,  in  whofe  family  it  has  been  from  the 
13  Hen.  7,  when  it  was  purchafed  by  his 
anceftor  of  Sir  Robert  Plo?npton,  of  Plomp - 
ton  m.  He  purfues  a  plan  begun  by  his  fa¬ 
ther,  of  making  large  plantations  of  trees. 
The  walks  in  them  are  pleafant  and  well 
kept.  He  has  built  a  green-houfe  and 
hot-houfe. 

Of  all  the  amufements  which  a  plentiful 
fortune  enables  a  man  to  enjoy,  there  is 
perhaps  none  fo  rational  as  that  of  planting. 
It  is  not  only  a  prefen  t  pleafure,  but  a  future 
profit ;  not  only  a  private  advantage,  but  a 
public  benefit.  Inftead  of  decaying,  like 
the  works  of  art,  a  plantation  improves 
with  years,  and  the  longer  a  man  lives,  the 
greater  the  beauty  and  value  of  his  woods. 
Nor  is  it  for  pofterity  only  that  the  planter 
works,  many  forts  of  trees  may  be  cut  for 
profit  in  the  compafs  of  a  moderate  life  ; 
neither  is  the  pleafure  derived  from  it  con¬ 
fined  tohimfelf,  every  pafifenger  partakes  of 
it.  Let  any  one  who  has  travelled  through 
the  uninclofed  counties  fay  how  chearful, 
after  paffing  a  long  trad:  of  common  field 
land,  is  the  appearance  of  the  few  home- 
fteads  around  the  little  village,  their  hedges 
adorned  with  trees,  and  flickering  the  cot¬ 
tages  of  the  inhabitants ! 

131  Harl.  MS.  N°  1486,  fo.  49. 
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Hardwick  Hall,  a  noble  old  feat  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonjhire ,  is  about  ten  miles  from 
Matlock .  The  way  is,  through  the  village, 
turning  on  the  right  when  over  the  bridge, 
and  then  the  road  inclines  to  the  left.  Pafs 
fome  barren  commons,  and  over  an  ex¬ 
ceeding  hilly  road,  into  a  rich  country.  At 
about  ten  miles  the  hall  is  feen  on  a  high 
hill,  like  a  caftie  in  the  midft  of  a  wood. 
It  was  brought  into  the  Devonjhire  family 
by  the  Countefs  of  Shrewjbury  (mentioned 
at  Derby)  who  built  it  near  the  fpot  where 
the  old  manfion  flood,  part  of  which  is  flill 
remaining ;  but  much  of  it  was  pulled  down, 
and  the  timber  ufed  in  building  the  prefent 
houfe  at  Chatfwortb .  In  Kennetf  s  Memoirs 
of  the  Cavendijh  Family,  he  fays,  that  one 
of  the  rooms  in  this  old  houfe  was  of  fuch 
exadt  proportion,  and  fuch  convenient  lights, 
that  it  wras  thought  fit  for  a  pattern  of  mea- 
fure  and  contrivance  of  a  room  in  Blenheim  ; 
but  he  does  not  fay  what  room.  William 
Earl  of  Devonjhire,  great  grandfon  of  this 
lady,  refided  here,  and  by  his  weight  and 
influence  contributed  very  much  to  the 
Revolution.  King  William  raifed  him  to 
the  title  of  Duke,  and  honored  him  with 
the  higheft  employments.  He  was  a  firm 

M  and 
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and  Heady  patriot  $  the  infcription  which 
he  ordered  for  his  tomb  is  remarkable: 
Willielmus  dux  Devon 
Bonorum  Brincipum  jidelis  fubditus, 
Inimicus  &  Invijits  tyr aunts . 

The  houfe  is  built  of  Hone,  dug  out  of 
the  hill  on  which  it  Hands,  and  has  a  lofty 
tower  at  each  corner,  and  a  fpacious  court 
in  the  front.  Going  through  a  large  hall, 
a  grand  Hair-cafe  leads  to  the  apartments  on 
the  firfl  floor. 

At  the  head  of  the  Hair-cafe  is  the  chapel 
and  the  dining-room,  in  which  are  feveral 
family  pictures. 

The  Countefs  of  S hrewjbury  in  a  dole 
black  drefs,  a  double  picked  ruff,  long  chain 
of  five  rows  of  pearls,  reaching  below  her 
waifl,  fleeves  down  to  her  wriHs,  turned 
up  with  frnall  picked  white  cuffs,  a  fan  in 
her  left  hand,  her  hair  brown. 

Charles  Gavendijh ,  brother  to  the  third 
Earl  of  Devonjhire . 

Charles  Gavendijh ,  brother  to  the  firH 
Duke,  taken  when  he  was  afleep. 

William ,  the  firH  Duke,  in  armour. 

Sir  Harry  Gavendijh ,  brother  to  the  fe¬ 
cund  Duke. 

John  Lord  Burleigh ,  fon  to  Ann,  Countefs 
of  Exeter . 


Elizabeth 
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Elizabeth  Gountefs  of  Devonjhire - 
A  head,  by  feme  called  that  of  Erafrnus , 
bat  the  Cavendijh  arms  are  on  it,  and  other 
arms,  in  fingle  fhields. 

Robert  Cecil,  third  fon  to  William ,  fecond 
Earl  of  Salijbury ,  a  fmall  whole  length. 
Lord  Treafurer  Burleigh* 

Sir  William  Cavendijk ,  the  hufband  of 
this  lady,  at  42,  in  a  fur  gown,  long  picked 
beard,  whifker^,-  fmall  flat  cap,  glove  in  his 
left  hand. 

One  of  the  Countefs’s  huibands  (which 
of  them  is  not  known)  in  black  deaths  and 
cloak,  large  plaited  ruff,  fmall  picked  beard 
and  whifkers. 

A  head,  faid  to  be  of  Sir  Francis°Bacon, 
Over  the  chimney  are  the  Countefs’s 
arms,  in  a  lozenge,  and  underneath  are 
thefe  words  ;  The  conclufion  of  all  things  is. 
to  fear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments . 
E.  S.  1597.  ,  From  this  room  a  paflfage, 
open  to  the  hall,  leads  to  the  drawing  room, 
which  is  wainfcotted  about  fix  feet  high, 
and  above  that  hung  with  tapeftry.  In 
this  room  is  a  .pidture  of  the  Coun tefs, 
where  file  appears  in  a  more  advanced  age 
than  file  did  in  that  which  is  in  the  dining¬ 
room  ;  the  drefs  is  black,  the  fame  chain  of 
pearls,  a  large  ruff  with  hollow  plaits,  a 
M  2  kind 
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kind  of  figured  gauze  veil  comes  over  her 
hair  to  the  forehead  in  the  middle,  but 
leaves  the  Tides  of  her  hair  uncovered,  and 
hangs  down  behind  ;  her  hair  is  here  of  a 
golden  color.  Quere,  therefore,  as  the  hair 
in  the  other  portrait  is  brown,  whether  they 
are  both  meant  for  her.  From  this  picture 
Vertue  engraved  his  print  of  her.  Over  the 
chimney  are  her  arms,  in  a  lozenge,  with 
two  flags  for  fupporters,  and  underneath 
are  thefe  lines,  alluding  to  the  great  fortune 
flie  brought ; 

Sanguine  Cornu  Corde  Oculo  Pede  Cervus  et  aure 

Nobilis  at  claro  pondere  nobilior. 

Beyond  this  are  three  bed-rooms,  in  one 
of  which  is  a  bed  worked  by  the  Queen  of 
Scots ,  when  fhe  was  here  under  the  care  of 
the  Earl  of  Shrewjhury ;  it  is  in  filks  worked 
on  canvafs,  and  then  fet  on  black  velvet. 
The  chairs  and  hangings  are  alfo  by  her. 
In  the  latter  is  a  figure  adoring  the  crofs, 
and  12  whole  lengths,  females,  with  the 
names  over  them,  of  Gonftans ,  Arfemijia , 
Pietas ,  Chaftity ,  Lucretia ,  Liberality ,  Per - 
fever ance,  Penelope ,  Patience ,  Magnanimity , 
Zenobia ,  Prudence .  Another  flight  of  flairs 
leads  to  the  flate  apartments.  On  the  flair- 
cafe  here  is  a  whole  length  of  the  firfl  Duke 

on 
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on  horfeback,  in  an  embroidered  coat,  a 
large  wig,  and  a  feather  in  his  hat. 

The  ftate  room,  in  which  the  firft  Duke 
ufed  to  have  his  levees,  is  very  lofty,  63  feet 
long,  33  wide;  and  at  the  upper  end  of  it 
is  a  chair  of  ftate,  under  a  canopy.  It  is 
hung  with  tapeftry  to  fome  height,  over 
which  is  colored  ftucco,  reprefenting  the 
court  of  Diana ,  hawks,  dogs,  &c. 

The  ftate  drawing-room  is  hung  with 
tapeftry.  Over  the  chimney  is  the  ftory  of 
Abraham  offering  up  Ifaac ,  in  the  fame  fort 
of  ftucco  as  in  the  laft  room. 

Adjoining  to  this  is  the  ftate  bed-room, 
and  the  bed-room  of  the  ^ueen  of  Scots. 
Over  the  door  her  arms  are  carved  in  wood, 
with  MR  in  a  cypher,  and  round  it,  Marie 
Stewart  par  la  grace  de  Dieu  Royne  Defcofe 
Doua?:iere  de  France .  Creft,  a  lion  ;  motto. 
In  my  defens . 

Another  bed -room. 

A  gallery,  about  195  feet  in  length,  ex¬ 
tends  the  whole  of  the  eaft  front,  with  win¬ 
dows  in  fquare  receffes  projecting  beyond 
the  wall.  In  this  gallery  are  a  great  number 
of  portraits  of  royal  and  noble  perfonages, 
many  of  them  hurt,  and  fome  entirely  de- 
ftroyed  by  damps. 

On  the  left  hand  going  in  is  a  whole 
M  3  length 
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length  of  Queen  Elizabeth ,  in  a  gown 
painted  with  ferpents,  birds,  a  fea  horfe, 
fwan,  oftrich,  &c.  her  hair  golden. 

James  5,  King  of  Scots,  set.  28,  Mary, 
his  iecond  wife,  xt .  24,  in  one  piece. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  in  a  fur  gown,  and 
black  cap.  • 

Hen .  4.  6.  7.  8. 

William,  fecond  Earl  of  Salijbury. 

Mary  the  Firft  of  England. 

The  Countefs  of  Shrewjbury,  .a  half 
length,  a  black  gown  faced  with  ermine,  a 
ruff  with  fmall  plaits,  three  chains  of  pearls, 
interfperfed  with  gold  ornaments,  not  hang¬ 
ing  very  low  j  her  hair  yellow. 

Edw.  6. 

Sir  William  Cavendijlo ,  as  in  the  other 
room,  aet.  44. 

Henry  8. 

Thomas  Hobbes ,  aet.  89. 

Cardinal  Pool . 

James  1.  when  a  boy,  in  a  very  aukward 
drefs. 

Henry  8. 

One  of  the  Cavendijhes ,  1576,  aet.  25. 

Queen  Elizabeth . 

Stephen  Gardiner , 

'  James  1.  set  8,  a°  1574,  a  hawk  pn  his 
hand. 
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George  'Talbot ,  Earl  of  Sbrewjbury>  a?t, 
58,  a0  1580. 

Maria  .  D.  G.  Scot  ice  pi  i  film  a  regin  a, 
Francice  Doweria  anno  cetatis  regni  36  Ang¬ 
lic  ce  cap  ti  vis  10. 

Amongft  thofe  next  the  windows,  which 
are  almoft  defaced,  are  Arabella  Stuart , 
Lord  Darnley ,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt ,  and  King 
Richard  the  3d. 

The  duke  fometimes  fpends  a  few  weeks 
here  in  the  fummer,  and  indeed  the  fitua- 
tion  is  a  very  noble  one. 

To  make  the  excurfion  to  Chatjworth , 
the  pleafanteft,  tho’  not  the  neared  ride,  is 
by  BakewelL  Turning  on  the  right  hand 
in  the  town,  crofs  the  river,  and  afcend 
the  hill  by  a  bridle  road,  going  by  the  fite 
of  the  caftle,  mentioned  before ;  this  hill 
is  very  fteep,  but  from  the  fide  of  it  the 
town,  the  river,  and  the  meadows,  prefent 
a  very  pleafing  landfcape.  From  the  de¬ 
fine  nt  on  the  oppofite  fide,  Chatjworth  is 
feen  in  the  bottom,  with  its  woods  and 
numerous  additional  plantations  made  by 
the  late  duke,  the  tops  of  the  ftony  and 
barren  hills  fhevVing .themfelves  behind  it. 
It  does  not  appear  to  advantage  from  hence, 
as  the  vale  is  fo  narrow,  that  the  lawn  in 
the  weft  front  is  hardly  diftinguifhed,  and 
M '  4  the 
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the  woods  behind  feem  to  rile  clofe  to  the 
houfe. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  park  a  handfome 
houfe  is  built  by  the  duke  for  his  chaplain 
(who  has  the  living  of  the  place)  on  the 
fpot  where  the  inn,  called  Rdenfor  (pro¬ 
nounced  Enfor)  inn,  lately  flood ;  and  the 
inn  is  removed  to  the  left  of  the  village, 
in  the  road  from  Matlock  (which  paffes 
thro’  part  of  the  park)  to  Bafslow  and  Tidf- 
welL  In  the  way  to  the  houfe,  crofs  the 
river  Derwent ,  by  a  very  elegant  flone 
bridge  of  three  arches,  eredted  by  Mr, 
Paine ;  the  fculpture  is  the  work  of  Cibber ; 
thofe  in  the  niches  of  the  piers  are  of  fta- 
tuary  marble,  the  others  of  flone  from  a 
neighbouring  quarry.  On  the  left  of  this, 
by  the  river  fide,  hid  by  trees,  is  the  re¬ 
main  of  an  old  fquare  tower,  moated 
round,  called  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  bower, 
or  garden,  from  a  garden  which  there  ufed 
to  be  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  in  which 
file  probably  was  allowed  to  amufe  herfelf. 

So  much  has  been  faid  of  this  houfe,  at  a 
time  when  there  was  no  houfe  in  the  coun¬ 
try  to  be  compared  with  it,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  if  the  vifitor  is  difappointed.  It 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  William  3.  and  is 
certainly  magnificent,  but  you  look  in  vain 

for 
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for  thofe  beautiful  productions  of  the  pen¬ 
cil,  which  now  fo  frequently  adorn  the 
feats  of  our  nobility  and  gentry ;  a  few 
whole  length  portraits  in  one  of  the  ftate 
apartments  are  nearly  all  you  fee.  The 
chapel  is  elegant,  and  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  the  exquifite  carving  of  Gibbon ,  who 
loft  his  life  here  in  putting  it  up,  by  a  fall 
from  a  fcaffold :  in  the  library,  which 
is  feldom  opened,  are  a  few  antiques.  The 
manner  in  which  you  are  fhewn  the  houfe, 
does  not  prejudice  you  much  in  its  favor. 
Nor  can  I  fay  any  thing  in  praife  of  the 
garden,  as  it  is  now  kept ;  the  conceits  in 
the  water-works  might  be  deemed  won¬ 
derful  when  they  were  made,  but  thofe 
who  have  contemplated  the  water-falls 
which  nature  exhibits  in  this  country,  and 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  will  re¬ 
ceive  little  pleafure  from  feeing  a  tempo¬ 
rary  ftream  falling  down  a  flight  of  fteps, 
fpouted  out  of  the  mouths  of  dolphins  or 
dragons,  or  fquirted  from  the  leaves  of  a 
copper  tree.  The  little  current  in  the 
wood  above,  which  defcends  in  a  per¬ 
petual  rill  from  the  refervoir  on  the  hills, 
would,  if  properly  exhibited,  furnifh  a 
much  more  pleafing  fcene,  tho’  it  could 
not  be  faid  to  be  in  the  ftile  of  the  houfe, 

mag- 
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magnificent.  The  walks  which  lead  to 
the  higheft  part  of  the  wood,  are  clofe, 
without  openings  to  let  in  views  of  the 
country,  or  of  particular  objects,  and  yet 
in  many  parts  the  underwood  is  cut  down 
for  ufe,  clofe  to  the  walks,  which  has  a 
very  difagreeable  appearance.  At  the  point 
of  the  wood  is  a  building,  called  the 
Hunting  Tower ,  probably  intended  to  fur- 
nifti  a  fight  of  the  hunters  on  the  fur¬ 
rounding  hills,  but  it  does  not  now  anfwer 
the  purpofe,  the  trees  being  in  fome  parts 
grown  fo  high  as  to  intercept  the  view. 
It  is  a  fquare,  with  a  rounded  tower  at 
each  angle,  two  ftories  above  the  ground 
floor,  the  top  leaded,  about  90  feet  high 
in  the  whole.  There  is  a  better  view  to 
the  weft  and  north,  before  coming  to  it, 
than  there  is  from  the  building  itfelf,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  growth  of  the  trees,  and  a  very 
fine  one  this  is.  The  houfe,  the  *park, 
the  river,  the  kitchen-garden  (of  fix  acres) 
lie  immediately  below ;  beyond  is  Mr. 
Eyre's,  at  HaJJ'op ,  with  the  plantations 
about  his  houfe ;  Bafslow,  Stony  Middleton 
di'ftinguiftied  bv  the  fmoak  of  its  lime- 

O  j 

kilns;  and  Stoke-ball ,  with  the  barren  hills 
called  Bafslow-barrow ,  forming  a  contrail 
to  the  other  cultivated  parts. 
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By  a  view  of  Chatfwortb ,  taken  by  Knyjf\ 
and  engraved  by  Kip,  about  the  year  1709, 
it  appears  that  the  wood  extended  only  to 
the  foot  of  the  hill  where  this  tower  ftands, 
except  that  there  were  two  finall  round 
clumps  near  the  farther  end ;  tho’  the 
whole  is  now  covered.,  and  many  of  the 
firs  are  of  confiderable  fize,  fo  that  the 
profped  was  then  clear  and  uninterrupted. 
From  hence  the  date  of  the  plantation  may 
be  nearly  afcertained. 

Above  the  wood  is  level  ground,  in 
which  is  a  large  nurfery  of  firs,  oaks,  &c. 
removed  hither  from  the  warmer  nurfery 
below,  by  way  of  being  hardened  for  the 
ft  ill  colder  climate  of  the  bleak  hills, 
which  rife  beyond,  and  where  the  duke  is 
making  a  plantation  of  about  120  acres. 
He  plants  about  20  acres  of  it  in  a  year 
with  Scotch  fir,  oak,  and  larch,  of  three 
years  old.  The  ground  is  trenched  a  foot 
or  16  inches  deep,  the  turf  thrown  at  bot¬ 
tom,  the  earth  on  that,  and  then  the  trees 
are  planted  at  about  three  feet  diflance. 
This  work  is  done  from  Ghrijl?nas  to  April . 
By  being  planted  ffnall,  the  roots  get  good 
hold  of  the  ground  before  the  wind  has 
much  power  over  them,  and  afterwards  they 
f hoot  with  great  ftrength. 
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It  is  cm  thefe  hills  that  the  refervoir  is 
made  which  fupplies  the  water-works  and 
the  houfe ;  it  contains  about  16  acres. 

Return  by  a  boundary  walk  near  the 
outfide  of  the  prefent  woods,  and  crofs 
the  rill  from  the  refervoir,  which  defcends 
very  fwiftly  for  about  ioo  yards  to  the 
water-temple,  and  might  be  (hewn  to  much 
advantage.  Pafs  by  fome  pieces  of  water 
to  the  grand  canal,  which  is  325  yards 
long,  and  25  broad,  and  is  on  the  fpot 
where  originally  ftood  a  hill,  which  was 
removed  to  open  a  view  to  the  country. 
Here  are  fome  fine  trees,  and  from  hence 
Bafslow- barrow  fhews  its  naked  top  over 
the  houfe.  A  wood  on  the  high  parts  of 
it,  not  hiding  the  whole  of  the  ground  (or 
rather  rock)  would  have  a  good  effedt,  but 
it  is  not  the  property  of  the  duke.  From 
the  end  of  this  canal  there  is  a  noble  terrace 
walk  leading  to  the  houfe,  feparated  by  a 
baluftrade  from  a  walk  in  a  fhrubbery  be- 
low,  which  is  parted  by  a  funk  fence  from 
the  park,  and  has  a  fine  flope  down  to  the 
river,  with  a  view  of  that  and  the  bridge. 
The  baluftrade  and  the  underwood  fpoil  that 
view  from  the  terrace. 

The  great  ftables  are  magnificent  and 
well  contrived.  The  weft  and  north  fronts 

extend 
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extend  202  feet ;  the  centre  part  of  the 
fouth  front  contains  {landings  for  twenty- 
one  horfes ;  there  are  two  ilables  for  feven 
hunters  each,  and  two  for  three  each  ;  a 
three  frail  {table  for  ftallions ;  a  farrier’s 
{hop,  other  workfhops,  lodges  for  the  do- 
meflics,  and  different  offices  adjoining.  Be- 
fides  this,  there  is  {tabling  for  thirty-fix 
horfes  in  the  buildings  adjoining  to  the 
houfe.  Thefe  {tables  and  the  bridge  were 
built  about  1760. 

The  alterations  made  in  the  grounds  by 
the  late  duke,  were  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Lancelot  Brown  \ 

In  returning  to  the  inn,  you  may  go  on 
the  right  hand,  when  over  the  bridge, 
and  from  fome  round  clumps  of  trees 
fee  all  that  fide  of  the  park.  A  new  gate 
is  made  here,  which  conies  out  juit  by  the 
inn. 

By  going  to  the  high  ground  on  the  left 
fide  of  the  park,  above  the  road  from  Mat- 
lock,  that  part  is  feen  to  advantage,  and  it  is 
the  mod  beautiful,  the  trees  being  finer, 
and  better  difperfed. 

However  little  the  noble  owner  may  be 
inclined  to  lay  out  his  money  in  difpofing 
his  grounds  according  to  the  modern  Ample 

:n  Paine's  Plans s  &c, 
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add  beautiful  ftile,  he  is  not  backward* 
when  he  is  here,  in  diftributing  it  to  the 
diftreflfed.  The  poor,  the  widow,  and  the 
fatherlefs,  blefs  that  providence  which  has 
bellowed  fuch  wealth  on  one  fo  ready  to  re¬ 
lieve  their  wants. 

The  landlord  of  the  inn  at  the  park  gate 
is  an  intelligent,  fenfible  man,  and  can  fur- 
nifh  very  good  accommodations. 

To  fee  the  Peak ,  &c.  a  lodging  will  be 
wanted  either  at  Cajileton ,  or  at  Pidfwelh 
the  latter  is  much  the  moil:  comfortable, 
and  the  ufage  at  the  George  is  very  civil,  in 
a  plain  ftile.  If  the  traveller  dines  at  Eden - 
for ,  he  fhould  deep  at  Pidfwell ,  and  go  to 
Caftleton  in  the  morning. 

The  road  to  either,  from  Edenfor  inn,  is 
by  Middleton- dale ;  crofs  the  river  by  a 
bridge  at  Bafslow,  another  at  Calver9  and 
then  come  to  Stony  Middleton ,  where  the 
unufual  figure,  of  the  church,  or  rather 
chapel,  which  is  an  odtagon,  ftrikes  the 
eye.  Over  the  town  is  feen  the  fmoak  of 
the  numerous  kilns,  ufed  for  burning  the 
rocks  into  lime  for  manure,  by  means  of 
which  the  moil  barren  of  thefe  hills  -  are 
fertilized.  Thefe  kilns  are  built  at  the 
foot  of  the  rocks,  from  which  the  ftone  is 
got  to  be  burnt ;  they  work  only  in  the 
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fummer,  except  one,  which  is  conftantly 
employed  in  burning  lime  for  a  fmelting 
cupola  here.  It  takes  up  two  days  to  bum 
a  kiln ;  the  lime  is  drawn  out  at  bottom, 
and  fold  for  two-pence  a  ftrike,  or  bufhel. 
The  men  earn  from  eight  to  ten  fhillings 
a  week.  Small  carts  bring  a  load  of  flack 
(the  fmall  part  of  the  pit-coal)  from  about 
Sheffield  and  Chefierfield ,  and  receive  for  it 
a  load  of  lime.  Three  ftrike  of  lime  are 
confidered  as  a  load,  and  from  forty  to  fifty 
loads  are  laid  on  an  acre.  Coals  are  fold 
here  for  fix-pence  the  hundred  weight. 

The  lime-ftone  is  one  mafs  of  fheils,  all 
of  the  cockle  and  oyfter  kind0. 

The  chapel  is  a  chapel  of  eafe  to  the 
church  of  Hatherfage ,  was  rebuilt  in  1759* 
and  is  very  neat  in  the  infide. 

Land  letts  from  a  guinea  to  fifty  fhillings 
an  acre.  Little  wheat  or  barley  is  grown, 
but  large  quantities  of  barley  and  malt  are 
brought  from  Wirkjop  and  Mansfield ,  for 
the  Mancbefier  carriers,  who  come  hither 
to  receive  it. 

In  this  place  is  a  tolerable  inn,  called 
* The  Man  in  the  Moon  $  and  on  the  north 
fide  the  town  there  is  a  bath,  called  St. 
Martins ,  nearly  as  hot  as  that  at  Buxton , 

9  Short p.  96. 
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bubbling  up  continually  like  that  ;  it  is 
enclofed  by  four  walls,  but  is  open  at  the 
top,  and  has  been  ufed  by  poor  people  with 
good  fuccefs  in  rheumatic  cafes.  Near  this 
a  drinking  warm  fpring  riles  out  of  a  rock, 
and  falls  on  the  earth  belo\y,  having  no 
bafon  to  receive  it.  There  are  alfo  three 
perpetual  warm  bubbling  fprings  on  the 
weft  fide  the  church-yard.  Thefe  warm 
waters,  like  thole  at  Matlock ,  are  petre- 
fying?.  There  is  alfo  a  chalybeate  fpring 
here**. 

In  the  lead-mines  on  the  other  fide  the 
mountain,  above  thefe  fprings,  and  about 
two  fathoms  above  the  lead  ore,  was  a  bed 
of  Boulder -Ji  ones,  any  one  of  which  being 
broken,  is  fd*und  to  contain  from  half  a 
pint  to  a  gallon  of  foft  bitumen  like  Bar - 
badoes  tar;  it  melts  before  the  fun  or  fire 
to  oil.  There  were  alfo  feveral  fprings  in 
the  mines,  that  took  fire  with  a  candle, 
and  would  burn  a  week  or  fortnight ;  and 
all  the  water  drilling  thro’  this  ft  rat  urn  of 
Boulder-Jlones  will  take  fire,  and  burn  many 
days.  This  bed  was  continued  between 
two  and  three  miles  all  along  Hucklewedge 9 
with  its  burning  waters.  The  firft  dif- 

p  Short’s  Hiftory  of  Waters,  p.  94,  102.  *  Ibid.  p.  280. 

*  Qu.  If  this  is  the  rock  oil,  or  fairies  butter,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr.  Pennant ,  in  his  Tour  in  Wales ,  1773,  p.  421. 
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covery  of  thefe  (tones  happened  by  a  work¬ 
man’s  breaking  one  of  them;  the  outfide 
was  only  a  (hell  of  Hone,  filled  with  a  foft 
matter,  in  which  he  (tuck  his  candle*  which 
burning  down  to  this  fubftance,  it  melted 
and  burnt,  and  was  then  a  fine  clear  bal- 
fam,  without  fmeil,  except  thrown  into 
the  fire.  When  cooled,  it  hardened  like 
fine  fat,  and  at  firft  was  ufed  for  greafing 
boots  and  (hoes,  but  was  found  to  (hrivel 
them  up. 

On  the  north  fide  the  mountain,  oppofite 
thefe  fprings,  is  a  mine  which  cannot  be 
worked,  for  in  picking  or  flunking  the  ore, 
the  fudden  (baking  of  the  metal  gives  fuch 
a  violent  motion  to  the  fulphur,  that  it 
makes  an  explofion  like  fired  gunpowder, 
fo  as  great  lumps  rife  and  fly  about*. 

This  is  the  entrance  of  Middleton- dale , 
thro’  which  the  turnpike  road  runs,  It  is 
a  narrow  valley,  or  rather  cleft,  between 
lofty  rocks,  which  feem  to  have  been  rent 
by  fome  great  convuliion  of  nature;  they 
are  fnoftly  bare,  or  with  a  few  fcattered 
bu(hes,  or  trees.  In  confirmation  of  the 
opinion  that  the  rocks  have  been  torn 
afunder,  it  has  been  obferved  that  the  veins 
of  lead  in  the  mines  on  one  fide,  have  cor- 

r  Short ,  p.  97. 
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refponding  veins  in  the  fame  direction,  on 
the  other.  A  ftreamlet  runs  down  by  the 
fide  of  the  road,  great  part  of  the  way. 
Where  the  road  turns  off  to  Eyam  (pro¬ 
nounced  Eme)  Mr.  Longjione  has  placed  a 
feat  on  the  fummit,  has  planted  fome  trees, 
and  made  a  grotto  with  fparsy  &c.  found 
in  the  neighbourhood.  One  Bennefon  earns 
a  livelihood  here  by  collecting  them,  and 
has  a  number  of  fpecimens  at  his  houfe. 
In  the  church-yard  of  Eyam  is  a  ftone 
crofs,  fuppofed  by  an  eminent  antiquarian 
to  be  Danijh.  At  the  time  the  great  earth¬ 
quake  happened  at  hijbon ,  on  November  i, 
175 5,  about  ten  in  the  morning,  the  rocks 
were  fo  much  difturbed  in  the  mines  here, 
that  foil,  &c.  fell  from  their  joints  or  fif- 
fures,  and  the  workmen  heard  violent  ex- 
plofions,  as  it  were  of  cannon.  They  fled 
to  the  furface  for  fafety,  but  on  venturing 
down,  found  nothing  material  had  hap¬ 
pened5. 

There  are  here  fome  remarkable  caverns. 
One  of  them  is  called  Boffin-hole  [Boffin 
fignifies  a  Badger),  but  the  chief  is  Bam- 
forth-hole,  in  Charlefwork,  a  little  weft  of 
the  former.  The  following  is  Dr.  Short’s 
defcription  of  it. 

&  Whitehurft t  p«  189. 
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Charlefwork  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  very 

fteep  rock,  ninety-three  yards  high,  and 

live  yards  above  the  level  of  the  brook  3 

its  entry  is  fix  yards  high,  and  eight  wide, 

when  you  walk  on  for  fifty-two  yards,  and 

then  come  to  an  unpaflabfe  deep  ftagnant 

lake.  This  cave  reaches  quite  thro'  the 

mountains,  and  opens  into  Eyamdale ,  which 

is  above  half  a  mile.  By  another  of  its 

* 

grottoes  it  opens  near  F 00 low ,  which  is  a 
mile  and  half,  palling  under  Eyam  church. 

Forty-four  yards  above  this  is  the  entry 
into  Bamforth-hole ,  49  yards  from  the  top 
of  the  rock,  and  as  much  from  the  fmall 
brook ;  the  entry  is  five  feet  high,  then 
defcending,  one  fhoulder  foremoft  for  40 
yards,  you  rife  up  for  13  more,  all  this 
way  not  being  above  a  yard  wide.  At  laft 
you  climb  a  ftep  fix  feet  high,  and  enter 
into  the  middle  of  a  large  cave,  where  are 
great  variety  of  ftaladitious  petrefadlions. 
Leaving  the  cave  behind,  and  going  25 
yards  forward,  you  are  introduced  into  a 
mo  ft  magnificent  room,  nine  yards  wide, 
and  two  high,  its  roof,  floor  and  fides  all 
fhining  with  endlefs  numbers  and  varieties 
of  beautiful  tranfparent  ftatues,  with  fe~ 
veral  regular  ranks  of  fine  pyramids,  and 
other  curious  figures,  fome  upon  pedeftals, 

N  2  others 
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others  reaching  the  roof,  others  reaching 
from  the  roof  to  the  floor.  In  the  middle 
of  this  room  is  a  bafon  three  yards  long, 
and  two  wide,  on  each  lide  of  which  is  a 
ftafely  pillar  of  ftaladtites,  one  fine  poliflied 
marble,  and  another  in  the  middle  upon  a 
pedeftal ;  through  the  bottom  of  this  is  a 
very  finall  paflage  a  few  feet  down,  into 
another  entry,  to  feveral  other  caves  ftill 
lower.  The  roof  of  this  vault  is  beauti¬ 
fully  adorned  with  all  kinds  of  fhells,  here 
generated  and  generating ,  of  fundry  colors, 
and  no  lefs  beauty  and  variety,  inter- 
wrought  with  many  other  curious  figures. 
A  little  beyond  this  is  a  fine  flone  pillar 
fupporting  the  roof.  On  the  right  hand  of 
this  cave  are  openings  into  two’ others,  at 
ten  yards  distance.  I  went  360  yards  into, 
this  cave,  the  fame  entertainment  and  cu- 
riolity  all  along,  and  many  other  caves 
going  off  on  all  fides,  and  faw  no  end  of 
them,  they  going  on  under  the  whole 
mountain  V’ 

Minerals  are  found  in  the  fiffures,  and 
between  the  lamina  of  limeftcne,  never  in 
the  folid  fubftance.  The  vein  is  frequently 
intercepted  by  what  is  called  toadftone, 
blackftone,  channel,  or  cat  dirt,  which 

1  Short ,  p.  95. 
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runs  between,  and  cuts  off  all  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  upper  and  lower  fif- 
iu  res  in  the  limeftone,  but  being  dug 
through,  the  vein  is  always  found  below 
it ;  it  is  however  fometimes  of  great  thick- 
nefs,  from  fix  feet  to  600. 

Between  Grange-mill  and  Darley-moor 
there  are  found  the  following  ftrataj 

1.  Millftone  grit  120  yards, 

2.  Shale  or  Shiver  *  120 

3.  Limeftone 

4.  Toadftone 


5.  Limeftone 

6.  Toadftone 

7.  Limeftone 

8.  Toadftone 


5° 

16 

25  fathoms, 

23 

3° 

1 1 


9.  Limeftone  not  cut  through. 

In  Tidfw ell-moor ,  600  feet  have  been 
funk  in  the  toadftone,  without  finding  the 
end.  Mr.  Whitehurfi  conjectures  this  toad- 
ftone  to  be  lava,  and  to  have  flowed  from 
a  volcano,  whofe  funnel  or  (haft  did  not 
reach  the  open  air,  but  difgorged  its  con¬ 
tents  between  the  ftrata  in  all  diredfions. 
He  defcribes  it  to  be  a  blackifh  fubftance, 
very  hard ;  containing  bladder-holes,  like 
the  fcoria  of  metals,  or  Iceland  lava ,  and 

*  Shale  is  a  black  laminated  clay,  containing  neither  ani¬ 
mal  nor  vegetable  imprefjlons,  and  rarely  minerals ;  but  has 
iron  ftone  in  nodules,  and  fometimes  Gratified.  Springs  if- 
fuing  from  it  are  of  the  chalybeate  kind. 

N  3  having 
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having  the  fame  chymical  property  of  re* 
filling  acids ;  he  fays,  forne  of  its  bladder** 
holes  are  filled  with  fpar,  others  only  in 
part,  and  others  quite  empty ;  that  this 
ftratum  is  not  laminated,  but  confifts  of 
one  entire  folid  mafs,  and  breaks  alike  in 
all  diredtions ;  that  it  does  not  produce  any 
minerals,  or  figured  ftones,  reprefenting  any 
part  of  animal  or  vegetable  creation  j  nor 
any  adventitious  bodies  enveloped  in  it, 
but  is  as  much  an  uniform  mafs  as  any  vi¬ 
trified  fubftance  can  be  fuppofed  to  be  3 
neither  does  it  univerfally  prevail,  as  the 
limeftone  does.  It  is  not  found  in  the 
mines  at  Eyam,  Foolow ,  and  jAjhovery  tho* 
they  are  funk  near  50  fathoms  in  the  lime¬ 
ftone  ;  nor  in  Rake-mine  y  near  Tidfwell ,  and 
fome  other  places.  In  confirmation  of  this 
opinion,  and  of  its  having  been  once  a  li¬ 
quid  fire,  he  obferves,  that  a  ftratum  of 
clay  lying  under  it  in  MoJJey-meer  mine, 
near  Winjier ,  of  about  four  feet  thick,  is 
burnt  a  foot  deep,  as  much  as  an  earthen- 
pot,  or  brick  j  that  it  is  perfectly  fimilar 
to  Iceland  lava  in  its  appearance  and  chy-. 
mical  quality^  that  it  is  variable  in  its 
thicknefs,  not  univerfal,  and  fills  up  fif- 
fures  in  the  ftratum  beneath.  From  the 
depth  which  has  been  funk  on  Fidfwell - 
ffioor  without  finding  the  bottom,  he  thinks 
3  tfiat 
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that  might  be  a  mouth  of  the  volcano. 
As  a  further  proof  of  there  having  been 
fome  moft  extraordinary  convulfion  of  na¬ 
ture  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  he  men¬ 
tions  the  confufion  in  which  the  ftrata  lie 
in  the  mountains  of  Derbyjhire,  and  moor¬ 
lands  of  Staffordjhire,  adjoining,  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  fo  many  heaps  of  ruins,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ESion, 
Wetton ,  Dovedale ,  Ham ,  and  Swithamly. 
They  are  broken,  diflocated,  and  thrown 
into  every  poffible  direction,  and  their  in¬ 
terior  parts  are  no  lefs  rude  and  romantic* 
for  they  univerlally  abound  with  fubter- 
raneous  caverns  and  marks  of  violence. 
The  banks  on  the  eaft  fide  the  river  Der¬ 
went,  from  Cricb-cliff  twenty  miles  up  the 
river,  are  covered  with  fragments  of  ftone, 
probably  ejedted  from  their  native  beds  by 
fubterraneous  blafts.  At  Utoxeter ,  in  Staf¬ 
fordshire,  blocks  of  limeftone  of  four  or 
500  weight  each,  are  dug  up,  yet  there  are 
no  quarries  of  the  kind  nearer  than  four  or 
five  miles  \ 

Middleton- dale  terminates  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Peak ,  bleak,  open,  and  bare  of 
trees ;  but  even  here  the  fpirit  of  cultivation 
has  introduced  the  plough.  The  extenfive 


x  Whit ebur ft>  p.  51,  52. 
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hills  are  divided  by  ftone  walls,  and  oats  are 
produced. 

Pafs  by  Wardlow  turnpike;  at  a  fmall 
diftance  on  the  left  is  a  village  of  that 
name,  thro’  which  the  road  runs  from 
BakewelL  In  making  that  road  in  1759, 
the  workmen  took  out  of  an  adjoining 
field  a  heap  of  ftones,  that  had  been  there 
time  immemorial,  and  without  any  tradition 
concerning  it,  tho’  manifeftly  a  work  of 
art.  On  removing  them,  places  were  found 
where  the  bodies  of  17,  or  more,  perfons 
had  been  depofited  on  flat  ftones  of  about 
feven  feet  fix  inches  long,  placed  on  the 
furface  of  the  ground;  fmall  walls  of  two 
feet  high  were  raifed  on  the  fides,  and  on 
thefe,  other  flat  ftones  were  laid,  but  they 
extended  only  to  the  breaft,  except  the  two 
capital  ones,  which  were  walled  up,  and 
covered  from  head  to  foot,  in  the  form  of 
a  long  cheft.  On  removing  the  rubbifh, 
many  jaw-bones  and  teeth  were  found  un¬ 
decayed,  but  none  of  the  larger  bones  of 
the  body.  The  heap  of  ftones  that  co¬ 
vered  them  was  circular,  32  yards  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  about  five  feet  high  ;  the  ftones 
forming  the  coffins  appeared  plainly  to  have 
been  taken  from  a  quarry  about  a  quarter 
pf  a  mile  diftant.  A  part  of  the  circle 

wa§ 
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was  vacant,  but  probably  not  fo  originally, 
as  feveral  bones  and  teeth  were  found  in 
that  fpace. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Evatt ,  of  AJhford \  who 
communicated  this  account  to  the  Royal 
Society,  thinks  this  monument  not  to  have 
been  very  ancient,  lefs  fo  than  a  wall  which 
is  there,  and  enclofes  the  field,  becaufe  that 
wall  cut  off  a  part  of  the  circle,  and  the 
part  fo  cut  off  was  as  level  as  the  reft  of  the 
field ;  and  he  apprehends  that  in  building 
the  wall,  they  would  not  have  taken  the 
pains  to  remove  the  ftone  in  order  to  carry 
the  wall  ftraight y.  I  confefs  I  Ihould  draw 
a  different  conclufion  from  the  pofition  of 
the  wall,  and  ftiould  think  it  more  likely 
that  they  would  carry  the  wall  ftraight 
(efpecially  as  the  ftones  removed  furnifhed 
materials  for  it)  than  that  the  monument 
Ihould  be  thrown  up  on  both  fides  of  fuch 
a  wall,  and  be  interfered  by  it. 

About  a  mile  and  half  beyond  Wardlow 
turnpike,  Tidfwell  is  feen  on  the  left,  and 
two  roads  turn  off  on  the  right ;  the 
neareft,  which  is  a  turnpike  road,  goes 
from  Tidfwell  to  Sheffield ;  the  farther  leads 
by  an  old  broken  wall,  and  a  few  houfes, 
(palled  Little  Hucklar ,  to  C  aft  let  on ,  a  town 

K  His  expreffion  is,  <f  to  carry  it  level.’' 
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at  the  foot  of  that  hill,  where  is  the  famous 
cavern  called  The  Devil's  A — . 

The  well  at  Tidjwell ,  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  Peak,  is  at  a  diftance 
from  the  town,  and  ebbs  and  flows  at  un¬ 
certain  times;  after  great  rains,  feveral 
times  in  an  hour;  in  dry  weather,  perhaps 
not  once  a  week2.  Eden-bole,  another  of 
the  wonders,  is  about  three  or  four  miles 
off,  but  by  no  means  worth  feeing;  it  is 
nothing  more  than  the  mouth  of  a  very 
deep  chafm  in  the  earth,  walled  round,  to 
prevent  cattle  from  falling  in.  Cotton  fays, 
he  founded  884  yards,  and  found  no  bot¬ 
tom,  but  it  is  faid  now  that  the  plummet 
flops  at  160  yards.  Short ,  from  the  found 
of  (tones  thrown  in,  calculates  it  to  be  422 
yards8. 

A  fmall  clear  ftream  runs  through  the 
itreet  at  Tidfwell ;  except  two  or  three 
houfes,  the  buildings  are  mean,  but  the 
church  is  large.  In  the  chancel  is  a  flat 
(tone  in  memory  of  John,  fon  of  Thomas 
Foljambe ,  mentioned  as  having  done  much 
towards  building  the  church.  The  date  is 
1358.  Tjiere  is  alfo  a  raifed  tomb  (on 
which  bread  is  given  away  every  Sunday') 
for  Sampfon  Meurrill,  with  a  date  of  1388  ; 

z  Shorty  p.  34.  a  Ibid.  p.  33. 
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and  another  for  Robert  Purfglove,  defcribed 
as  Prior  of  Gijburn  Abbey ,  Prebend  of  Ro¬ 
therham,  and  Biihop  of  Hull,  who  died 
1579.  He  was  a  native  of  this  town,  and 
furrendered  the  abbey  to  Hen .  8.  who  al¬ 
lowed  him  a  confiderable  penfion.  He  was 
afterwards  made  provoft  or  prebend  of  Ro¬ 
therham  college,  in  Yorkjhire ;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  was 
made  Archdeacon  of  Nottingham,  and  fuf- 
fragan  Bifhop  of  Hull,  under  the  Arch- 
bifhop  of  York ,  and  had  other  dignities. 
Refufing  to  take  the  oath  of  fupremacy  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
archdeaconry,  and  other  fpiritualities,  in 
l^6o,  whereupon  he  retired  to  this  his  na¬ 
tive  place,  and  founded  here  a  grammar- 
fchool,  adjoining  to  the  church-yard,  and 
an  hofpital  for  12  poor  people;  and  alfo 
founded  a  grammar- fchool  at  Gi/burneh. 

In  the  fouth  tranfept  of  the  church  is  a 
tomb  with  whole-length  figures  of  a  man 
and  woman,  their  names  not  known. 

Return  about  a  mile  of  the  road  pafled 
over  in  the  way  to  YidJ^eU,  and  then  turn 
off  by  the  broken  wall,  mentioned  before. 

The  defcent  of  the  hill  to  Cafileton  is 
long  and  fleep.  A  fine  vale  is  feen  below. 
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in  which  is  a  town  with  a  handfome  fpire, 
feeming  to  be  the  objedt  of  your  journeys 
but  at  the  point  of  the  hill,  a  fhort  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  left  leads  by  a  ftill  deeper  road 
to  Caftleton ,  which  appears  on  turning  this 
point  -y  the  other  town  is  called  Hope., 

At  this  point  are  fome  objedls  to  be  afc~> 
tended  to.  The  vale  below  is  of  confi- 
derable  width,  fertile,  and  divided  into 
corn-fields  and  pa  ft  ores,  watered  by  a  ri¬ 
vulet,  which  fhews  itfelf  here  and  there. 
On  the  range  of  hills  which  rife  on  the 
oppofite  fide  (and  firetch  away  on  the  left 
to  CaJlleto?2y  terminating  in  a  point  called 
Mam-Torr )  near  to  Hopeh  a  pointed  knob, 
almofl  circular,  round  which  is  a  trench  $ 
and  nearer  to  Caftleton  is  another,  lefs  con-? 
fpicuous ;  the  former  is  called  Win-hilly  the 
latter  Loofe-hilly  from  the  event  of  a  battle 
faid  to  have  been  fought  between  two  par¬ 
ties  polled  here,  but  who  they  were,  or 
when  it  happened,  the  people  cannot  give 
any  information.  At  a  dip  of  thefe  hills, 
near  Hope ,  the  entrance  of  another  dale  is 
feen,  which  runs  behind  them,  and  is 
called  Edale.  Mam-Torr  is  diftinguifhecj 
by  an  abrupt  precipice  of  brown  ftone, 
with  a  large  area  on  the  top,  inclofed  with 
a  double  trench,  running  up  to  the  edge 

of 
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of  it.  The  vulgar  ftory  is,  that  this  hill 
is  continually  crumbling,  without  being 
diminished,  and  it  was  therefore  reputed 
one  of  the  wonders  ;  they  call  it  The  Shi¬ 
vering  Hill \  from  the  fhivers  of  (tone 
brought  down  by  the  froft.  That  it  is 
diminifhed,  and  moil:  vifibly  fo,  I  (hall 
mention  more  particularly  by  and  by.  A 
more  wonderful  thing  here  is  a  rich  lead 
mine,  which,  tho’  it  has.  been  worked  much 
longer  than  any  other  which  is  known  (per¬ 
haps  from  the  time  of  the  Danes  being 
here)  (till  abounds  with  ore,  and  furnifhes 
employment  for  about  one  hundred  people. 

Cajileton  is  a  fmall,  poor  town,  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill,  which  rifes  with  a  very 
fteep  afcent,  the  caftle  handing  at  the  top 
of  it.  This  hill  is  feparated  from  one 
which  rifes  (till  higher,  by  a  deep  and 
narrow  valley,  called  The  Cave ,  or  Cove , 
which  runs  on  two  fides  of  it ;  another 
fide  is  defended  by  the  tremendous  preci* 
pice,  which  hangs  over  the  entrance  of  the 
great  cavern;  but  there  is  a  narrow  neck  of 
land  at  the  fouth-weft  corner  of  the  caftle, 
which  runs  over  the  mouth  of  the  cavern, 
and  joins  to  a  pafture,  called  Calow  Pajlure; 
fo  that  the  caftle  was  only  acceffible  by  the 
fteep  afcent  from  the  town,  or  by  this  neck 

of 
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of  land.  It  was,  however,  little  calculated 
for  defence,  except  againft  any  fudden  af~ 
fault,  being  too  fmall  to  hold  any  great 
number  of  men,  and  there  are  no  marks  of 
there  having  been  any  well  in  it ;  and  un- 
lefs  they  had  fome  contrivance  to  get  water 
out  of  the  cavern  below  (of  which  there 
is  no  trace)  it  does  not  appear  how  they 
could  be  fupplied,  if  an  enemy  was  in  pof- 
feffion  of  the  town.  It  was  however  ufed 
as  a  fortification  by  the  barons  in  King 
Johns  time,  and  was  taken  from  them  in 
the  1 6th  of  that  king,  by  William  Ferrers , 
Earl  of  Derby ,  (great  grandfon  of  Mar~ 
garet ,  daughter  and  heir  of  William  Fe¬ 
ver  ell)  who  held  the  governorfhip  of  it 
fix  years c.  In  the  7  Hen.  3.  the  cuftody 
of  it  was  given  to  Bryan  de  L'ljle ,  a  per- 
fon  much  trufted  by  Henry.  It  was  again 
granted  to  him  in  the  13th,  and  again  in 
the  1 6th  of  that  kingd.  The  valley  winds 
amongft  the  mountains  for  the  length  of  a 
mile,  being  moftiy  narrow  at  the  bottom, 
but  oppofite  the  caftle  was  200  yards  over. 

Tradition  fays,  that  this  caftle  was  built 
by  William  Fever  ell ’,  natural  fon  of  the 
Conqueror ,  who  once  fpent  a  Chrifimas  here. 
Mr.  King  thinks  it  of  much  earlier  date, 

c  Dugd.  Bar.  v.  i.  p.  261.  d  Ibid.  v.  l.  p.  737. 
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but  it  is  certain  that  Peverell.had  it  at  the 
time  of  the  furvey,  by  the  name  of  the 
Cajile  of  Peke,  with  the  honor  and.  foreft, 
and  14  lordlhips  in  this  county,  belides  a 
great  many  in  Nottinghamjlnre ,  and  other 
counties c.  It  feems  to  have  been  feme- 
times  called  the  Cajile  of  Hope ,  as  John, 
Earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey ,  was  made  go¬ 
vernor  of  that  caftle  in  28  Ed*  1.  and  it  is 
not  known  that  there  was  any  one  in  that 
place.  In  4  Edw .  2.  John ,  the  grandfon 
and  fucceffor  of  this  earl,  had  a  grant  of  the 
caftle  and  honor  of  Peke ,  in  Derbyfloire, 
with  the  whole  foreft  of  High  Peke ,  in  as 
ample  manner  as  William  P  ever  ell  anciently 
enjoyed  the  fame  before  it  came  to  the  King 
of  England  by  efeheat f.  Peverell  is  faid  to 
have  held  a  grand  tournament  here,  at  which 
a  King  of  Scotland  and  Prince  of  Wales 
were  prefent.  This  caftle  and  foreft  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  part  of  the  fortune  given 
with  Joan,  lifter  of  Edw.  the  3d.  on  her 
marriage  with  David >  Prince  of  Scotland s. 

e  Dugd.  Bar.  v.  I.  p.  436.  f  Ibid,  v.  1.  p.  81. 

8  A°  11.  E.  3.  Eiiz.  que  fuit  ux  Tho—  Menerell  tenuit 
die  quo  obiit  terciam  partem  unius  melluagii  &  10  acr  terre 
cum  pertinentiis  in  Wormhull  in  com.  Derby  de  Johanna  re- 
gina  \_Anglie,  but  this  muft  be  a  midake]  ut  de  caftro  de 
pecco  per  ferjantiam  vid.  per  homagium  &  per  fervicium 
inveniendi  unum  hominem  cum  arcu  &  fagittis  in  forefia 
ipfius  regine  de  alto  pecco.  Hark  MS.  2223.  fo.  101. 
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The  common  opinion  is,  that  the  ftone 
with  which  this  caftle  is  built,  was  brought 
from  a  place  called  Bur-tor,  near  Hucklow, 
by  Bat  ham- edge,  down  Calow-pajiure ,  and 
was  conveyed  over  a  ditch  of  50  feet  wide* 
and  12  deep,  formed  by  a  point  of  land 
fhooting  out  from  the  pafture  into  the  val¬ 
ley,  called  The  Cave,  by  a  drawbridge  near 
the  fide  of  the  IJihmus,  to  the  point  of  the 
hill  on  which  the  caftle  ftands.  That  the 
ftone  was  brought  from  Bur-tor  is  indeed 
certain,  for  befides  the  almoft  infuperable 
difficulty  of  bringing  it  from  the  other 
fide,  the  ftone  there  is  found  on  examina¬ 
tion  to  be  of  the  fame  fort  as  that  ufed  in 
this  building. 

The  path  from  the  town  to  the  caftle  is 
carried  in  traverfes,  to  break  the  fteepnefs  of 
the  afcent.  A  large  area,  called  the  Cajlle 
Yard ,  was  inclofed  by  a  ftone  wall,  run¬ 
ning  acrofs  the  hill  from  eaft  to  weft,  from 
the  cave  to  the  cavern,  and  from  north  to 
fouth,  along  the  fide  of  each  of  thofe 
places,  fo  as  to  meet  the  keep  which 
ftands  at  the  point  of  a  rock,  jutting  over 
the  mouth  of  the  great  cavern,  about  261 
feet  above  the  water  which  ifiues  from 
thence.  This  wall,  towards  the  town*  is 
ftill  20  feet  high  in  fome  places,  but  the 

ground 
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ground  within  is  moftly  level  with  the  top 
of  it.  A  little  diftance  from  the  eaft  end 
of  it  is  a  part  which  is  higher,,  and  projects 
four  or  five  feet  from  the  wall,  the  top 
feeming  to  have  been  embattled.  Between 
this  and  the  north-eaft  corner  the  foot  of 
the  wall  is  fupported  by  a  ftone  buttrefs ; 
near  the  north-weft  corner,  the  wall 'is  alfo 
higher,  and  in  it  was  a  door*  or  perhaps 
window;  as  there  is  no  appearance  of  fteps 
bn  the  outfide.  From  this  corner  up  to 
the  keep,  the  wall  along  the  edge  of  the 
precipice  is  io  or  12  feet  high.  The  en¬ 
trance  to  the  Caftle  Yard  was  at  the  north- 
eaft  corner;  where  was  an  arched  way,  as 
appears  by  the  fouth  fide  of  the  arch  ftill 
remaining. 

The  walls  of  the  keep,  on  the  fouth  and 
weft  fides,  are  pretty  entire,  and  at  the 
north-weft  corner  are  now  fifty-five  feet 
high ;  but  the  north  and  eaft  fides  are 
much  {battered.  On  the  outfide  it  forms 
a  fquare  of  38  feet  two  inches,  but  on  the 
infide  it  is  not  equal,  being  from  north  to 
fouth  2i  feet  four  inches,  from  eaft  to  weft 
19  feet  three  inches.  As  I  can  depend  on 
the  accuracy  of  my  friend  who  meafured 
it,  this  difference  muft  be  accounted  for 
from  a  difference  in  the  thicknefs  of  the 
walls,  which  in  general  are  near  eight  feet. 

Q  "  It 
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It  confifted  of  two  rooms  only,  one  on  die: 
ground  floor,  and  one  above,  over  which 
the  roof  was  raifed,  not  flat,  but  with 
gable  ends  to  the  north  and  fouth,  the 
outer  walls  rifing  above  it.  The  ground 
floor  was  about  14  feet  high,  as  well  as. 
can  be  difcovered  from  the  rubbifh  now 
fallen  on  the  bottom ;  the  other  room  was 
16  feet  high.  There  was  no  entrance  to 
the  lower  room  from  the  outfidc,  (what  is. 
now  uf’ed  as  an  entrance  being  only  a  hole 
broke  thro’  the  wall  at  the  corner  where 
the  ftaircafe  is*)  but  a  flight  of  fteps  led 
to  a  door  in  the  fouth  fide  of  the  upper 
room,  the  door  being  feven  feet  high,  and 
about  four  and  a  half  wide.  It  is  faid  thefe 
fteps  are  remembered  to  have  been  there,  but 
are  now  quite  deftroyed.  The  places  where 
were  the  hinges  of  the  door,  remain,  and 
on  one  fide  is  a  hole  in  the  wall,  in  which 
the  bar  to  fallen  the  door  wras  put.  It  is 
now  called  the  bar-hole,  is  made  of  fquared 
ftone,  and  goes  12  or  14  feet  into  the  wall; 
on  the  other  fide  is  a  hole  to  correfpond 
with  it.  In  this  room  is  one  narrow  win¬ 
dow  over  the  door,  one  in  the  north,  and 

*  Mr.  King  thinks  otherwife,  and  that  the  Heps  leading, 
to  the  door,  began  on  the  eaft  fide,  and  went  round  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  wal3.  He  has  paid  fuch  attention  to  thefe  mat¬ 
ters  in  general,  and  to  this  place  in  particular,  that  I  dare1 
not  difpute  his  opinion. 
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one  in  the  eaft  fide ;  in  the  north-eaft  ahd 
fouth-weft  corners,  are  two  places  which 
have  the  appearance  of  privies ;  in  the 
fouth-eaft  corner  is  a  narrow  winding  flair- 
cafe,  ribw  in  a  ruinous  condition*  which 
led  down  to  the  room  below,  and  tip  to 
the  roof.  Defcending  this  ftaircafe,  the 
lower  room  is  found  to  have  been  lighted 
by  two  windows,  or  loops,  one  in  the 
north  fide,  the  other  in  the  eaft,  each  of 
them  being  feven  feet  high,  five  feet  five 
inches  wide  on  the  infide,  but  narrowing 
to  about  four  feet  high,  and  feven  inches 
wide  on  the  outftdeh.  The  walls  are  com- 
pofed  of  fmail  lirneftones  and  mortar,  of 
fuch  an  excellent  temper,  that  it  binds  the 
whole  together  like  a  rock,  faced  on  the 
outfide  and  infide  with  hewn  gritftone* 
Part  of  that  on  the  outfide,  and  much  of 
it  on  the  infide,  is  ftill  pretty  entire;  but 
the  Tandy  part  of  fome  of  the  ftones  has 
crumbled  away,  fo  as  at  firft  fight  to  ex- 
hibit  an  appearance  of  very  rude  feulpture 
but  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the 
mortar,  at  the  joints,  the  ftone  is  entire* 
which  may  be  owing  to  the  effed  of  the 
well  tempered  mortar  on  fuch  parts  as 
come  in  contad  with  it.  In  further  con- 

h  Mr.  King  has  given  a  large  account  of  this  caille  in  the 
6th  vol.  of  the  Arch .  p.  ±47,  &c. 
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formation  of  this  opinion  I  am  afTtiredy 
that  at  Bur-tQr  there  is  a  ftratum  of  ftonc 
which  moulders  away  in  this  manner..  On 
the  outfide  there  is  no  appearance  of  any 
fuch  thing ;  may  we  fuppofe  the  weather 
to  have  hardened  the  ftone  there  ?  Within 
fide  there  is  in  the  wall  a  little  herring-bone 
ornament.  This  caftle  was  ufed  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  records  of  the  Miners  Courts,  till 
they  were  removed  to  Tutbury  caftle,  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  An  intrench- 
ment,  which  begins  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  valley,  called  the  Cave,  inelofed  the 
town,  ending  at  the  great  cavern,  and 
forming  a  femicircle  $  this  is  now  called 
the  Town  Ditch ,  but  the  whole  of  it  can¬ 
not  eafily  be  traced,  having  been  deftroyed 
in  many  parts  by  buildings  and  the  plough. 
Here,  at  Burgh ,  and  at  Hope ,  are  fome 
chalybeate  fprings 

The  celebrated  cavern  well  deferves  to 
be  feen,  and  is  vifited  without  danger,  and 
with  much  lefs  trouble  than  may  be  ima¬ 
gined  by  thofe  who  have  riot  gone  into  it. 
A  rock  on  the  left  of  the  entrance,  is  75 
yards  and  a  quarter  highj  and  direddy  from 
the  caftle  wall  to  the  ground,  is  eighty- 
nine  yards  and  an  halfk;  the  precipice, 
which  flopes  down  all  the  way  on  the  left 

1  ^horty  p.  277.  k  Ibid.  p.  30. 
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hand  from  the  caftle,  is  above  200  yard’s 
long,  that  on  the  right  100.  The  mouth, 
in  which  are  a  few  huts  of  fome  pack- 
thread-fpinners,  is  40  yards  wide,  .  and  14 
high.  At  150  yards  from  the  entrance 
you  come  to  the  firft  water,  the  roof  gra¬ 
dually  Hoping  down  till  it  comes  within 
about  two  feet  of  the  furface  of  the  dream 
which  paffes  thro’  the  cavern  ;  this  water 
is  to  be  croffed  by  lying  down  in  a  boat 
filled  with  draw,  which  is  pufhed  forward 
by  the  guide,  who  wades  thro’  the  water. 
You  foon  come  to  a  cavern,  fa  id  to  be  70 
yards  wide,  and  40  high,  in  the  top  of 
which  are  feveral  openings,  but  the  candles 
will  not  enable  the  eye  to  reach  their  ex¬ 
tent.  After  eroding  the  water  a  fecond 
time,  (on  the  guide's  back)  you  come  to  a 
cavern,  called  Roger  Rains  Houje ,  becaufe 
there  is  a  continual  dropping  of  water  from 
the  roof.  At  this  place  you  are  entertained 
by  a  company  of  fingers,  who  have  taken 
another  path,  and  afeended  to  a  place  called 
the  Chancel ,  confiderably  higher  than  the 
part  you  (land  on,  where,  with  lights  in 
their  hands,  they  fing  various  fongs.  The 
effect  is  very  driking.  In  the  whole,  the 
water  is  eroded  (even  times,  but  depping- 
ftones  are  diffident,  except  at  the  two  firfL 
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In  one  place,  the  dream  is  loft  in  a  auick- 
fand,  but  emerges  again.  At  the  diftance 
of  about  750  yards  from  the  entrance,  the 
rock  came  down  fo  clofe  to  the  water,  that 
it  precluded  all  farther  paffage ;  but  as 
there  was  reafon  to  believe  from  the  found, 
that  there  was  a  cavern  beyond,  about  four 
years  ago  a  gentleman  determined  to  try  if 
he  could  not  dive  under  the  rock,  and  rife  in 
the  cavern  beyond ;  he  plunged  in,  but,  as 
was  expected,  ftruck  his  head  againft  the 
rock,  fell  motionlefs  to  the  bottom,  and 
was  dragged  out  with  difficulty.  The  man 
who  ftiews  this  place,  has  been  at  much 
trouble  and  fome  expence  in  blowing  up 
the  rock,  to  open  a  paftage  to  this  fuppofed 
cavern,  but  finds  that  he  has  miftaken  the 
courfe,  and  now  means  to  try  in  another 
part.  He  treated  us  with  an  explofion, 
which  rolled  like  thunder.  The  water 
which  is  found  here,  is  fuppofed  to  be 
that  which  is  ingulphed  by  the  fide  of 
the  turnpike  road,  three  miles  from  Caflle- 
ion ,  in  the  way  to  Chapel  in  Frith ,  juft  fay 
a  farm-houfe. 

On  coming  out  of  the  cavern,  after 
having  been  fo  long  abfent  from  day-light, 
the  firft  appearance  of  it  has  an  effedt  be¬ 
yond  defcription ;  I  know  not  'whether  a 
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companion  of  it  with  the  break  of  day 
under  a  grey  fky,  interfperfed  with  fleecy 
clouds,  will  convey  an  adequate  idea,  but 
no  one  can  fee  it  without  feeling  a  mod 
pleafing  fenfation. 

At  the  foot  of  Mam-Torr  is  another  ca¬ 
vern,  called  Water-hull,  into  which  the 
good-natured  Ciceroni  will  probably  en¬ 
deavour  to  prevail  on  the  traveller  to  de- 
fee  nd  ;  the  defeent,  however,  is  very  dirty 
and  difficult,  and  there  is  not  any  thing  at 
the  bottom  worth  feeing.  They  get  out 
of  it  fome  blue-john,  ufed  by  the  po- 
lifhers  for  making  vales,  &c.  and  petri- 
fadtions,  among  ft  which  are  fome  exadtly 
refembling  the  bones  and  Ihells  of  fifties 
of  various  forts,  cockles,  oyfters,  pedtun- 
culi,  patellae,  and  the  nautilus ;  bodies  like 
the  vertebra,  fnails,  ftars,  Ikrews,  and  va¬ 
rious  ftriated  figures,  and  pieces  of  the 
capfuls  of  infedts,  like  thofe  of  butterflies. 

I  was  told  by  one  who  had  been  in  it, 
that  there  is,  at  fome  diftance  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  caftle,  a  cavern  in  a  mine, 
which,  if  it  was  not  for  the  very  great 
difficulty  of  accefs,  would  be  we!!  worth 
vifiting ;  from  his  defeription  it  feemed  to 
referable,  in  miniature,  the  famous  grotto 
of '  Antiparos,  in  the  Archipelago but,  like 
O  4  that. 
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that,  would  require  an  uncommon  (hare  of 
refolution  in  the  vifitor. 

The  hills  on  the  different  Tides  of  the 
town  produce  done  of  very  different  qua¬ 
lity.  Thofe  on  the  fouth,  on  one  of  which 
the  cadle  dands,  furnifh  a  done  which  is 
burnt  into  lime,  and  is  ufed  for  a  manure  ; 
thofe  on  the  north  yield  a  grit-done  fit  for 
building.  The  hill  on  the  north  appears 
brown  and  barren  when  viewed  at  a  dif- 
tance,  but  is,  in  fadt,  very  good  padure ; 
the  Yorkjhire  drovers  bring  their  cattle  here 
in  the  beginning  of  May,  and  keep  them 
all  the  dimmer,  paying  about  thirty  (hil¬ 
lings  a  head  for  their  feed.  It  is  not  very 
eafy  to  afcend  this  hill,  but  it  is  worth  the 
labor;  Cajileton-dak  fpreads  as  you  afcend, 
and  on  gaining  the  fummit,  a  fequederec! 
valley,  called  Edale ,  opens  to  the  eye  in  a 
beautiful  manner ;  it  is  wide  and  fertile, 
the  inclofures  running  up  the  fides  of  the 
hills,  and  yearly  increafing.  Other  fmali 
dales  come  into  it  from  between  other 
hills,  and  their  verdure  is  contraded  by 
the  brown  tops  of  the  yet  uncultivated 
ridges.  Near  the  end  of  one  of  thefe  is 
the  principal  part  of  the  village  of  Edale , 
and  an  humble  chapel,  without  fpire  of 
tower*  A  rivulet  runs  down  by  it,  /hew- 
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ing  ltfelf  in  many  places*  and  by  the  noifc 
of  its  fall,  directs  to  a  mill  placed  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  grove.  Two  or  three  other  clumps  of 
houfes,  and  fmall  tufts  of  trees,  and  ano¬ 
ther  ftreamlet  falling  into  this,  enliven  the 
fcene.  From  hence  various  other  dales 
branch  off  to  what  is  called  The  Woodland 
of  Derbyshire ,  through  which  no  high  road  V 

has  yet  been  made.  This  tradt  is  of  great 
extent,  but  much  of  it  has  been  cleared  of 
late,  and  the  plough  introduced  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire ,  to  whom  it  moftly 
belongs. 

Oats  is  the  pnly  corn  they  fow  on  the 
hills,  which  they  do  three  years  together. 

If  the  land  is  in  good  condition,  otherwife 
but  two,  and  then  lay  it  down  into  grafs 
for  fix  or  feven  years.  When  they  break 
up  new  ground  on  the  hills,  they  ufed  to 
lime  it  only,  which  is  found  to  kill  the 
heath,  and  produces  a  new,  fweet  grafs ; 
but  they  now  generally  denfhire  (i.  e.  parp 
and  burn  the  fward),  plow  it  for  turnips, 
then  fow  oats  and  grafs-feed.  Some  put  on 
lime  after  it  is  laid  down  into  grafs,  others 
in  the  turnip  crop. 

The  hill  which  I  have  juft  mentioned  as 
dividing  Cajlleton-dale  from  Edale,  confifts 
of  a  long  ridge,  terminating  towards  the 
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weft  in  a  broad  end,  one  point  of  which  is 
called  Mam  Torr ,  or  the  Shivering  Moun - 
tain,  the  foot  of  which  is  about  a  mile  from 
Cafileton.  On  the  top  of  this  hill  is  good 
mould,  two  yards  deep,  then  clay  three- 
fourths  of  a  yard ;  after  that  a  bed  of  fhale, 
and  a  row  of  iron-ftone,  in  their  turns,  for 
about  20  yards,  but  the  iron-ftone  always 
thickeft,  being  often  a  yard,  the  other  not 
half  fo  much  3  then  begins  an  intermix¬ 
ture  of  fhale,  and  a  mixt  ftone,  between 
iron-ftone  and  grit-ftone,  in  beds  of  the 
fame  thicknefs,  which  continues  to  the 
foot  of  the  Torr .  Thefe  ftrata  lie  hori¬ 
zontally,  in  the  moft  exadl  order.  In  the 
upper  part  it  is  perpendicular,  but  in  the 
middle  it  Hopes.  On  the  top  it  is  about 
60  yards  broad,  at  the  bottom  of  the  run¬ 
ning  lhale,  about  400  yards1.  Weft  from 
this  is  a  fimilar  breach  in  the  hill,  but 
fmaller,  called  Lillie  Mam  Torr .  The 
perpendicular  height  of  the  largeft,  as 
meafurcd  by  a  friend  of  mine,  is  456  feet  3 
of  the  leaft,  243  feet ;  but  the  top  of  Mam 
Torr  is  faid  to  be  near  1000  feet  above  the 
level  of  CaJUetoh  valley1".  On  the  top  and 
lides  of  this  hill  is  a  camp,  fuppofed  to  be 
Roman,  of  an  oblong  form.,  running  from 

1  Short ,  p.  32.  m  Whitehurfii  p.  153. 
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N.  E.  to  S.  W.  the  broad  end  being  to  the 
ibuth-weft,  where  Mam  Torr  forms  one 
point ?  Little  Mam  Lorr  the  other;  the 
fmaller  end  is  to  the  north-eaft,  on  the 
ridge  which  continues  on  towards  Loofe - 
hill.  There  has  been  a  double  trench  all 
round  it,  but  the  fouth  corner  is  broken 
off  by  the  falling  of  the  earth  at  Great 
Mam  Lor r ,  and  the  weft  by  that  at  Little 
Mam  Lorr .  The  fummit  of  the  hill  is  not 
level,  but  runs  in  a  ridge  nearly  from  weft 
to  eaft,  along  which  is  built  a  ftone  wall, 
as  a  pafture  fence,  now  dividing  the  camp 
into  two  parts-  The  aicenfc  to  it  is  very 
fteep  every  way,  except  at  the  north-eaft 
end,  where  the  ditch  croffes  the  ridge. 
The  principal  entrance  feems  to  have  been 
at  the  weft  corner,  very  near  the  top  of 
Little  Mam  Lorr ;  but  there  is  a  track  of 
an  old  road  leading  from  Mam  Gate ,  up 
the  north  fide  of  the  hill,  to  a  gate  of 
about  four  yards  wide  at  the  fmall  end 
of  the  camp  oppofite  to  the  other  gateway. 
There  is  a  third  of  the  fame  width,  to¬ 
wards  the  north-weft  fide,  going  down  to 
Edale.  Near  the  north-eaft  corner  is  a  good 
fpring.  At  the  fouth-weft  end  are  two 
fmall  mounts  within  the  camp.  The  trench 
about  x  6  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  in- 
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clofes  fomething  more  than  fix  teen  acres  of 
ground,  the  whole  circumference  being 
about  1200  yards.  A  iketch  of  it  is  an¬ 
nexed  in  plate  IV. 

At  the  foot  of  Little  Mam  Lorry  near 
Mam  Gate ,  is  a  field  called  Hills  Pajlure , 
taking  its  jiame  from  a  number  of  final! 
hillocks  irregularly  difperfed  about  it.  On 
the  level  ground,  amongft  thefe,  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  feveral  buildings  were  difcovered 
a  few  years  ago,  which  were  grown  over 
with  grafs ;  the  ftone  was  taken  up  and 
carried  away,  to  be  ufed  in  other  places. 
The  perfon  employed  about  it  fays,  that 
the  walls  were  in  genera]  from  18  inches 
to  two  feet  in  thicknefs,  compofed  of  ftone, 
which  did  not  feem  to  have  been  hewed 
fmooth  with  a  chifiel,  but  drefied  with  a 
pick-axe,  juft  fufficiently  to  make  them 
bed  together,  without  any  mortar  or  ce¬ 
ment.  There  were  feveral  door  threiholds, 
but  no  appearance  of  any  ftones  marked 
with  fire,  to  indicate  chimnies.  Thefe 
buildings  were  of  various  fhape  and  fize ; 
one  of  them  was  circular,  about  24  feet 
diameter,  with  an  opening  for  a  door  way 
on  the  fouth  fide ;  about  eight  feet  weft  of 
it  was  a  fmall  building,  containing  three 
ftdes  of  an  oblong  fquare,  one  end  being 

open. 
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open.  The  whole  inclofed  by  a  wall* 
fomething  in  the  Ihape  of  a  triangle, 
but  not  regular ;  the  longeft  fide  about  50 
yards.  Near  this  were  two  other  build¬ 
ings,  nearly  fquare,  wider  at  one  end  than 
at  the  other,  the  fmalleft  end  being  12  feet, 
the  other  three  lides  18  feet  each ;  the 
final!  end  of  one  was  to  the  fouth,  of  the 
other  to  the  weft ;  the  fize  of  thefe  was 
exadtly  the  fame.  At  a  little  diftance  from 
the  wide  end  of  each,  is  a  heap  of  ftone 
and  rubbifh,  overgrown  with  grafs,  of 
about  fix  feet  long,  and  one  high.  There 
were  two  other  buildings  confiderably 
larger,  of  irregular  fhape. 

Whether  thefe  had  any  relation  to  the 
camp,  I  do  not  know.  Nothing  was  found 
to  fhew  the  purpofe  for  which  they  were 
originally  intended,  nor  is  there  any  re¬ 
membrance  of  their  being  in  any  other 
ftate  than  they  were  found  on  this  occafion, 
nor  any  tradition  concerning  them. 

From  this  camp  a  ditch  is  carried  down 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  hill,  crofs  the  valley 
to  Micklow-hill ,  about  three  miles  off ;  and 
from  thence,  S.  E.  bv  S scrolling  the  Ba~ 
them- gate,  and  a  ftream  that  rifes  at  Brad - 
well,  and  runs  by  Brough,  it  goes  in  a 
ftraight  line  to  Shatton ,  or  Bradwell-edge , 

about 
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about  three  miles  more.  It  is  called  the 
Grey -ditch,  and  poflibly  was  a  Brcetentura , 
or  fore-fence  of  the  Romans n.  On  the  fide 
of  Mam  Torn  Hill  it  is  very  vifible ;  in  the 
valley  it  is  loft  in  many  places,  the  plough 
having  deftroyed  it ;  but  from  Micklow-hill 
to  Shatton-edge ,  it  is  plainly  feen.  The 
Hope  or  front  is  towards  Brough ;  it  is 
about  20  feet  high,  and  12  broad  at  top. 
There  is  no  tradition  concerning  it,  but 
pieces  of  fwords,  fpears,  fpurs,  and  bridle- 
bits,  have  been  found  on  both  fides,  and 
very  near  it,  between  Bathom-gate  and 
Bradwell-water.  Juft  where  it  erodes  the 
Batho?n-gatey  on  the  eaft  fide  of  it  is  a 
large  limeftone  rock,  called  Idintree ,  or 
Edentree .  It  is  faid  that  a  King  Eddin  had 
a  houfe  here,  but  perhaps  it  is  unnecefiary 
to  fay  that  nothing  of  it  remains  now* 
About  a  hundred  yards  north  of  this  rock 
is  a  faltifti  fpring,  very  clear  and  cold,  of  a 
purgative  quality ;  many  poor  people  have 
ufed  it  for  bathing  and  drinking,  and  found 
it  ufeful  in  fcorbutic  and  ulcerous  com¬ 
plaints.  This  fpring  runs  into  Bradwell - 
water ,  at  a  part  of  it  vulgarly  called  Birds - 
wajhy  a  little  before  it  joins  the  Nooe .  Per- 

*  Similar  to  that  mentioned  in  Morton’s  Natural  Hiftory 
©f  Northamptonjhire }  p.  526. 
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haps  the  true  name  relates  to  this  ftation^ 

and  is,  Burgb-wajh . 

On  the  point  of  land  formed  by  the 
junction  of  thefe  two  fmall  dreams,  was 
the  Roman  ftation  called  Brough ,  or  Burgh . 
The  road  called  Bathom-gate ,  went  from 
hence  to  Buxton ,  and  is  plainly  to  be  feen 
for  about  a  mile  from  Brough,  running  a 
conquerable  part  of  the  way  in  a  parallel  line 
with  the  prefent  road  to  Smadale,  the  hedge 
of  a  field  on  the  right-hand  Handing  on  it. 
After  eroding  Grey-ditch,  it  makes  a  turn 
to  the  north-weft,  probably  for  the  more 
eafy  afeending  the  hill,  which  is  long  and 
fteep,  and  it  is  then  only  difeovered  by  the 
plough  till  it  comes  upon  the  More,  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  on  this  fide  Ba¬ 
th  om- edge,  where  it  is  plainly  feen ;  and 
on  the  Buxton  fide  of  the  edge  it  is  again 
viftbie  for  about  a  mile,  in  a  diredt  line 
towards  the  inclofures  at  Chapel  in  the 
Forejl,  and  is  again  found  by  the  plough 
near  Buxton,  at  which  place  Mr.  Watfon 
found,  in  1772,  a  Roman  ftation,  not  no¬ 
ticed  before,  but  he  does  not  deferibeit0. 
Where  it  is  moft  entire,  it  meafures  eigh¬ 
teen  feet  over,  and  is  compofed  of  a  fmall 
chirty,  flinty  gravel,  different  from  the 

9  Arch.  v.  3.  p-  237, 
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natural  foil,  and  fuch  as  is  found  on  Brad- 
wen  and  Tidfwell-mores .  It  is  raifed  in  the 
middle,  like  the  modern  turnpike  roads p. 

The  place  at  Brough ,  called  the  Cajlle $ 
lies  a  little  to  the  north  of  this  road,  having 
a  communication  with  it  from  the  fouth 
corner.  Plate  V.  Fig.  2.  reprefents  a 
plan  of  it.  A.  is  the  area,  310  feet  from 
fouth  to  north,  and  270  from  eaft  to  weft. 
JB.  is  a  gate  into  the  field.  C.  C.  modern 
ftone  walls,  ftanding  on  the  old  founda¬ 
tions,  in  which  are  feveral  ftones  taken 
from  the  ancient  walls.  D.  DT  hedges, 
E.  faint  traces  of  the  original  line,  at  pre- 
fent  open  to  the  reft  of  the  field.  F.  an 

p  Mr.  Pegge's  account  of  the  Rotnan  roads  in  Derhyjhire , 
which  I  have  feen  fmce  writing  the  above,  fays,  that  at  the 
Dam  of  the  Foref  (i.  e.  Chapel  in  the  Foref )  a  few  yards 
within  the  lane,  called  Hernfio7ie-lane ,  it  enters  the  inclofures 
on  the  left  hand,  where  we  could  difcern  its  cotirfe  in  the 
month  of  June  very  plainly,  by  the  different  color  of  the 
grafs,  till  it  entered  that  flraight  lane  that  goes  to  Fairfield .' 
Afterwards  it  winds  to  the  left  hand,  towards  Fairfield ,  and 
proceeds  by  that  village  to  Buxton ,  where  it  finally  ends. 
He  obferves,  that  there  is  no  trace  of  a  road  to  the  north  or 
north-ealt  of  Brough ,  and  therefore  Concludes  that  it  was 
only  for  a  communication  between  that  place  and  Buxton . 
But  Mr.  Watfon ,  in  his  account  of  Melandra  caflle,  in  the 
parifh  pf  Glojfop ,  in  Derhyjhire ,  fays  there  is  a  road  to^it 
from  Brough ,  which  is  called  the  Dotfors-gate ,  and  that  it 
goes  from  thence  to  a  place  in  Yorkjhire ,  called  the  Dodlors - 
lane  Head ,  where  it  joined  the  great  Roman  way  from  Man- 
chefier  to  York.  Hr(h.  v.  3.  p.  237. 
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opening  to  the  field*  G.  G.  the  two  rivers 
or  brooks.  FI.  one  of  the  ancient  Hones, 
in  fhape  of  a  wedge ;  one  foot  one  inch 
long,  nine  inches  broad  at  one  end,  fix 
inches  thick.  Thefe  Hones  are  of  different 
fizes.  Many  foundations  of  buildings  lying 
on  every  fide  of  this  fpot,  have  been  turned 
up  by  the  plough,  but  it  has  been  fo  well 
levelled  within  thefe  few  years,  that  none 
are  now  to  be  feen  ;  the  Hones  have  been 
ufed  in  building  houfes  and  walls  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Some  perfedt  ones  were 
in  a  wall  inclofing  the  field ;  they  were  of 
brown  grit-Aone,  the  fhape  of  a  wedge, 
about  eleven  inches  long,  nine  broad  at 
one  end,  fix  at  the  other,  and  about  five 
thick.  Between  the  caHle  and  the  river 
bricks  have  been  taken  up,  but  none  on 
the  other  fide  the  water ;  on  the  other  fide, 
urns  have  been  found.  Mr.  Pegge  fays, 
that  in  1761  he  faw  the  rude  buHs  of 
Apolloy  and  another  deity,  in  Hone,  which 
had  been  difcovered  in  the  fields  here ;  that 
a  coarfe  pavement  had  been  dug  up,  com- 
pofed  of  pieces  of  tile  and  cement,  in  the 
lower  of 'the  two  fields  called  lialfteds ,  at 
the  confluence  of  Bradwell- brook  and  the 
Nooe,  where  were  the  apparent  marks  of  an 
obloilg  fquare  building,  the  angles  of  whicfy 
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were  of  hewn  grit-ftone.  He  alfo  found 
the  fragment  of  a  tile,  on  which  the  let¬ 
ters  O  H,  part  of  the  word  Cohort,  were 
remaining. 

In  a  field  at  the  conflux  of  the  twa 
ftreams,  it  is  in  memory  that  a  double 
row  of  pillars  croffed  the  point  of  land, 
but  they  have  been  entirely  deftroyed  fome 
time.  Old  people  fay  they  were  of  grit- 
ftone,  and  that  three  perfons  could  walk 
abreaft  between  them.  At  agate  by  the 
road  fide,  juft  before  coming  to  the  mill, 
on  the  left  of  the  gate  I  faw  a  bafe,  and 
part  of  a  column  of  brown  ftone.  Plate 
VI,  Fig.  I.  is  the  profile  of  it.  i.  js  the 
plinth,  io  inches  in  height;  2.  is  the 
torus,  two  inches  ••  3.  is  the  £haft  of  the 
column,  one  foot  in  diameter;  4.  is  the 
proje&ion  of  the  torus,  being  two  inches; 
the  dotted  lines  fhew  the  formation  of  it. 
On  the  ground  on  the  right  of  the  gate  lay 
a  bafe  or  plinth,  with  a  fmall  part  of  a  co¬ 
lumn  on  it.  Fig.  II,  1.  is  the  plinth,  of 
the  fame  height  as  the  other;  2.  is  the 
fhaft  or  the  column,  one  foot  three  inches 
in  diameter;  3.  is  the  ..projection  of  the 
plinth,  four  inches  and  a  half.  Over  a 
well  is  a  torus  moulding  to  a  pedeftal. 
Fig.  III.  x.  fhews  the  fize,  which  is  two 
5  feet 
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feet  nine  inches;  2.  is  the  torus  moulding* 
four  inches  high;  3.  is  the  projection  of  the 
torus,  being  one  inch.  The  dotted  line 
fhews  the  formation  of  it.  Fig.  IV.  1.  is 
the  neck  of  an  urn  of  red  earth,  lately- 
found  here,  being  two  inches  over;  2.  is 
the  profile  of  it. 

There  have  been  frequently  found  pieces 
of  fwords,  fpears,  bridle-bits,  coins,  and 
pieces  of  pavement,  compofed  of  fmall  bits 
of  brick  and  pebble  ftones,  ftrongly  ce¬ 
mented  with  lime,  great  numbers  of  whole 
and  broken  bricks,  with  letters  on  them, 
and  tiles.  John  Wilfon ,  Efq.  of  Broom- 
head-ball,  near  Sheffield,  is  faid  to  be  pof- 
fefled  of  feveral  fpecimens  of  the  bricks, 
one  of  them  entire,  eight  inches  long,  fe- 
ven  and  three  quarters  broad,  one  and  three 
quarters  thick,  with  the  letters  C.  H. q  very 
fairly  imprefled  in  the  middle  ;  and  a  broken 
one,  on  which  the  letter  C.  remains.  He 
is  faid  to  have  alfo  the  rim  of, an  urn,  found 
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being  in  fmaller  characters ;  and  a  piece  of 
a  patera  of  fine  red  earth.  About  feven  or 
eight  years  ago  there  were  found  two  large 
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urns  full  of  allies ;  the  urns  were  well  pre¬ 
ferred,  and  were  fent  to  fome  gentlemen  in 
London,  Another  was  found  two  years  ago, 
full  of  afhes,  of  the  color  of  fern  afhes  $ 
the  man  who  found  it,  broke  it  to  fee  what 
it  was  made  of.  A  piece  of  it  I  now  have. 
A  few  years  ago  there  was  turned  up  by  the 
plough  a  half-length  figure  of  a  woman, 
with  her  arms  folded  acrofs  her  breaft,  cut 
in  a  rough  grit-flone.  It  was  fold  to  a  gen¬ 
tleman  near  Bakewell. 

In  the  fpring  1780,  there  was  found  at 
the  north  corner  of  the  caftle  a  baking 
ftone,  fuch  as  is  now  ufed  in  the  country 
for  baking  oat-bread. 

Oppofite  to  the  Station ,  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  Bradwell-water ,  are  a  few  houfes, 
retaining  the  name  of  Brough  3  where  the 
ftreams  join  is  a  mill,  and  a  little  below  it 
a  bridge,  leading  towards  Sheffield,  over  the 
river  which  retains  the  name  of  the  Nooe . 

The  common  people  fay,  that  King  Pe~ 
verell  had  a  houfe  at  Brough ;  this  King 
Peverell  means  William  P  ever  ell 9  mentioned 
before ;  his  father,  in  the  fecond  year  of 
his  reign,  gave  him  Nottingham  caftle r. 

On  examination,  a  gentleman  tells  me, 
it  does  not  feem  that  there  have  been  any 

r  Dugd,  Bar,  v.  i.  p.  436. 
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fortifications  on  Will-hill  and  Loofe-hill ,  tho’ 
the  tradition  is,  that  a  bloody  battle  was 
fought  near  them  by  two  armies,  which 
encamped  thereon,  but  when,  or  by  whom, 
is  not  known.  The  appearance  is  nothing 
more  than  fome  ditches ;  whether  ufed  for 
fences,  or  a  flight  temporary  defence,  I 
know  not.  There  are  heaps  of  earth  raifed 
by  the  rubbifh  thrown  out  of  fome  ftone 
quarries.  It  is  not  known  that  any  inftru- 
ments  of  war  have  been  found  here  ;  but 
about  the  year  1778,  or  177 9,  on  removing 
a  large  heap  of  ftones,  a  little  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  Win  hill- pike  0  an  urn  was  found 
under  them ;  it  was  made  of  clay  badly 
baked,  the  workmanfliip  very  rude.  It  is 
faid  to  have  been  made  like  a  flower-pot, 
about  half  an  inch  thick  at  top,  not  fo 
much  in  the  middle,  the  fides  fcratched,  as 

plaifterers  do  their  under-coats,  thus, 
other  part  with  flanting  ftrokes  onfy,  thus. 
It  flood  on  the  furface  of  the  ground, 

the  top  covered  with  a  flat  ftone,  and  over 
it  the  heap  of  ftones  was  rudely  piled  up 
in  the  form  of  a  hay-cock.  It  *  is  not  re¬ 
membered  whether  allies  or  bones  were 
found  in  it.  Some  parts  of  it  are  in  Mr. 
Wilfons  pofleflion. 

p  3 
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About  a  mile  north-eaft  of  the  Nether - 
booth ,  in  Edale ,  what  was  called  a  Druids 
Altar ,  was  deftroyed  a  few  years  ago*  for 
the  fake  of  the  ftone. 

It  was  in  a  rough*  heathy  pafture,  called 
the  Nether-more ,  on  the  fumrait  of  a  hill, 
defcending  on  three  fides  to  the  depth  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  but  on  the  fourth  fide 
is  a  level  ground  of  30  or  40  acres,  at  the 
end  of  which,  and  at  the  foot  of  another 
mountain,  is  a  ditch,  the  hope  or  front  of 
which  is  towards  that  other  mountain,  and 
is  about  eight  feetj  the  top,  or  crown,  is 
about  five  feet  broad,  the  bottom  about  fix 
feet.  This  ditch  is  about  660  yards  long, 
a  rivulet  eroding  each  end  of  it.  The  al¬ 
tar  was  circular,  about  66  feet  diameter, 
compofed  of  rough  ftones  of  various  fizes, 
rudely  piled  together,  without  mortar  or 
cement,  in  the  form  of  a  hay-cock,  about 
18  feet  in  perpendicular  height.  The  top 
was  hollow,  in  the  form  of  a  bafon,  about 
four  feet  deep,  and  fix  feet  in  diameter ; 
the  ftone  on  the  infide  of  thisv.bafon  was 
black,  and  much  burned,  as  if  large  fires 
had  been  often  made  in  it.  There  is  not 
the  ]eaft  appearance  of  any  tool  having 
been  ufed  on  the  ftones,  but  they  feem  to 
hfive  been  taken  from  the  furface  of  the 
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hill  on  the  other  fide  the  ditch,  where 
there  are  now  lying  great  quantities  of 
loofe  ones  of  the  fame  fort.  What  is  in 
the  ground  immediately  about  the  altar, 
differs  in  hardnefs,  grit,  and  color.  As 
much  has  been  carried  away  from  this 
pile,  as  has  built  a  pafture  wall  40  roods 
long  (feven  yards  to  the  rood)  fix  feet  high, 
20  inches  thick  at  bottom,  and  10  at  top, 
but  fome  hundred  loads  yet  remain.  No 
part  of  the  earth  at  bottom  has  yet  been 
cleared,  fo  that  it  is  not  known  whether 
there  is  any  thing  under  it,  which  could 
lead  to  a  difcovery  of  the  ufe  for  which  it 
was  intended,  but  other  fimilar  ones  have 
been  removed  entirely,  and  nothing  found. 

*  The  bafon  at  the  top,  and  the  marks  of 
fire,  would  feem  to  fhew  that  this  was  a 
beacon,  but  the  hill  on  the  other  fide  the 
ditch  is  higher,  and  being  fo  near,  would 
have  been  ufed  for  that  purpofe,  efpecially 
as  the  ftone  ufed  in  the  construction  was  to 
be  carried  from  thence  to  this  place.  The 
ditch  too  was  certainly  meant  for  more  than 
a  common  pafture  fence,  if  indeed  any 
fences  were  made  for  cattle  on  the  tops  of 
hills  in  early  times. 

A.  few  years  ago  a  large  (lone  lying  on 
the  fide  of  the  hill,  on  the  right  of  the 
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village  of  Edale,  was  removed,  and  under 
it  were  found  15  or  1 6  beads,'  about  two 
inches  diameter,  and  the  thicknefs  of  the 
Item  of  a  large  tobacco-pipe  5  one  was  of 
amber,  the  reft  of  glafs,  fome  black  and 
white,  others  of  different  colors.  Moft 
of  them  were  Tent  to  Cambridge.  Thefe 
were  amulets,  ufed  by  the  Druids ;  Pliny 
fays,  they  wore  them  as  a  badge  of  diftinc- 
tion,  and  tells  a  very  ridiculous  ftory  of 
the  manner  of  taking  them  ;  but,  according 
to  Camden  (or  his  continuator)  there  is  a 
like  fuperftition  about  this  matter  ftill  fub- 
fifting  in  moft  parts  of  Wales ,  throughout 
all  Scotland ,  and  in  Cornwall.  He  fays, 
it  is  there  “  the  common  opinion  of  the 
Ci  vulgar,  that  about  Midfummer  Eve  (tho’ 
*€  in  the  time  they  do  not  all  agree)  it  is 
“  ufual  for  fnakes  to  meet  in  companies, 
“  and  that  by  joining  heads  together  and 
**  hiffing,  a  kind  of  bubble  is  formed,  like 
(C  a  ring,  about  the  head  of  one  of  them, 
which  the  reft,  by  continual  hiffing, 
“  blow  on  till  it  comes  off*  at  the  tail,  and 
“  then  it  immediately  hardens,  and  re- 
fembles  a  glafs  ring,  which  whoever 

V  finds  (as  fome  old  women  and  children 
are  perfuaded)  fhall  profper  in  all  his 

V  undertakings.  The  rings  thus  generated 

are 
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**  are  called  Gleinen  Nadroedh  in  Englijh , 
fnake-ftones.  They  are  fmall  glafs  amu- 
**  lets,  commonly  about  half  as  wide  as 
tc  our  finger  rings,  but  much  thicker,  of 
ts  a  green  color  ufually,  though  fome  of 
“  them  are  blue,  and  others  curioufly 
waved  with  blue,  red,  and  white V 
He  adds,  that  fome  quantity  of  them,  to¬ 
gether  with  fome  amber  beads,  had  been 
lately  difcovered  at  a  ftone-pit  near  Garvord , 
in  Berks ,  where  a  battle  had  been  fought 
between  the  Romans  and  Britons .  He  thinks 
they  were  ufed  as  amulets  by  the  Druids . 

The  opinion  of  the  Cornijh  is  fomewhat 
differently  given  by  Mr.  Carew ,  who  fays, 
“  the  country  people  in  Cornwall  have  a 
**  perfuafion  that  the  fnakes  here  breathing 
“  upon  a  hazel  wand,  produce  a  Hone  ring 
“  of  blue  color,  in  which  there  appears 
the  yellow  figure  of  a  fnake ;  and  that 
fC  beafts  which  are  ftung,  being  given  fome 
■  ‘  water  to  drink  wherein  this  ftone  has 
been  foked,  will  recover Some  of 
them  have  been  found  in  Northampton - 
Jhire u. 

Dr.  Borlafe  mentions  what  is  faid  by 
thefe  authors,  without  telling  us  whether 

*  Cam.  v.  2.  p.  64.  1  Survey  of  Cornwall,  p.  216. 

*  Morton's  Natural  Hijlory,  p.  499* 

the 
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the  notion  ftill  continues,  but  it  feems  as  if 
it  did. 

The  top  of  the  hill,  on  the  left  of  the 
village,  is  full  of  bogs,  the  other  hills 
hereabouts  are  found. 

Cajiieton  is  a  royal  manor,  leafed  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonjhire*  Lady  Majfareen  has 
coniiderable  property  here,  and  particularly 
a  leafe  from  the  crown  of  a  large  trad:  of 
ground  which  has  been  inclofed,  and  is  now 
good  land. 

A  level  is  driving  through  a  hill  between 
the  caftle  and  Mam  Torr ,  in  the  King's 
Fields ,  which  is  carried  on  in  the  manner 
of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's ,  at  Worjley - 
mill ,  and  under  the  diredion  of  Mr.  Gilbert , 
his  manager  there ;  but  the  canal  here  is 
all  under  ground,  and  is  only  ufed  to  con¬ 
vey  the  rubbi£h  of  it  as  it  is  dug,  to  a  place 
where  it  may  be  got  rid  of;  at  firft  this 
was  done  by  conveying  it  to  the  mouth  of 
the  fhaft,  and  drawing  it  up  in  buckets, 
but  they  have  fince  found  cavities  in  the 
rocks  under  ground,  large  enough  to  take 
off  any  quantity.  The  fhaft  is  funk  about 
10  yards  deep,  and  by  conveying  the  water 
into  chafms  in  the  rock,  they  avoided  the 
neceffity  of  carrying  it  thro’  the  grounds 
of  the  freeholders.  A  flight  of  wide  ftone 

fceps 
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fteps  leads  down  to  the  water,  which  is 
literally  a  fubterraneous  navigation,  no  part 
of  it  being  above  ground.  Eight  men  are 
employed,  who  work  about  a  fathom  in  a 
week;  in  1777  they  had  finifhed  about 
400  yards,  and  had  about  500  more  to  do. 
The  expence  is  about  fifty  {killings  a  yard, 
but  no  difficulty,  no  danger,  no  expence, 
can  damp  the  ardor  of  undertakers  in  this 
bufinefs. .  Between  Matlock  and  Roofeley 
one  is  carrying  on  thro1  the  hill  near 
Darky -bridge,  towards  Towlgrave ,  which 
had  cod:  10,000/.  when  fcarce  a  third  of 
it  was  done.  This  is  thro*  a  rock  of  fuch 
hardnefs,  that  tools  will  fcarcely  touch  it, 
and  the  whole  is  performed  by  the  tedious 
procefs  of  Mailing  with  gunpowder;  and 
even  this  is  fo  impeded  by  the  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  and  moifture,  that  the  powder 
muft  be  inclofed  in  tin  pipes. 

By  the  cuftorn  of  the  miners,  any  one 
who  finds  a  fpot  unworked,  which  he 
thinks  likely  to  produce  a  vein  of  lead, 
tho’  in  another  man’s  field*,  may  put  down 

x  A  remarkable  cafe  of  this  fort  happened  lately.  The 
owner  of  a  field  employed  a  man  by  the  great,  to  get  Itone 
in  his  field.  The  latter  employed  laborers  by  the  day,  who 
found  a  vein  of  lead.  This  man,  the  laborers,  and  the  ow¬ 
ner  of  the  field,  made  their  feparate  claims ;  in  the  Barmoot 
Court  it  was  adjudged  to  the  man  who  took  the  work  by 
the  great,  the  day  laborers  being  only  confidered  as  his  fer- 
vants, 

a  little 
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a  little  wooden  crofs,  called  a  Stoter ,  and 
enter  his  name  with  the  proper  officer, 
who  lets  out  a  certain  number  of  meers 
(a  meet  is  twenty-nine  yards)  and  he  is 
then  at  liberty  to  work  it,  fink  pits,  and 
lay  the  rubbifh  about  fixteen  yards  on  each 
fide  as  he  proceeds.  If  he  does  not  work 
it,  and  another  has  a  mind  to  try  his  for¬ 
tune,  he  goes  to  the  officer,  tells  him  fuch 
a  fpot  is  not  worked,  and  defires  him  to 
nick  it ;  the  officer,  with  a  jury  of  twenty- 
four,  who  are  fworn  for  the  purpofe  of  at¬ 
tending  to  this  bufinefs,  go  to  the  fpot,  cut 
a  nick  in  the  crofs,  and  give  notice  to  the 
firfi:  undertaker,  that  they  fhali  go  again  at 
fuch  a  time,  for  the  fame  purpofe.  If  no 
notice  is  taken,  they  go  a  fecond  and  third 
time,  after  which  the  property  is  vefied  in 
the  new  adventurer,  fubjedt  to  the  fame 
rules. 

The  lead  ore,  when  brought  out  of  the 
mine,  is  broken  with  heavy  hammers  on  a 
Hone,  called  a  knock-done,  and  is  then 
put  into  a  wooden  fieve,  and  rinced  in  a 
large  tub;  the  ore  falls  through,  and  leaves 
the  lighter  rubbifh,  which  is  fkimmed  off, 
thrown  out  at  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and 
thence  taken  to  the  buddie ,  where  it  is 
rinced  again  by  a  fmall  current  of  water, 

the 
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the  lead  falling  to  the  bottom.  What  is 
carried  down  by  the  current,  is  w  a  (lied 
once  more  in  the  lame  manner,  and  the 
depofit  here,  which  is  almoft  as  line  as 
flour,  is  called  belland .  The  beating  and 
firft  rincing  is  done  by  women,  who  work 
nine  hours  in  the  day,  and  earn  about 
feven-pence.  The  men  earn  about  eight 
fhillings  a  week. 

After  all  this  is  gone  through,  an  officer, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Barmijier ,  comes 
on  behalf  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and 
takes  the  proportion  due  to  him,  which  is, 
in  fome  places,  every  tenth,  in  fome  every 
thirteenth,  in  others  every  twentieth  or 
twenty-fifth  diffi  ;  till  this  is  done,  none 
can  be  removed  or  fold.  A  dijh,  or  hoppet , 
is  a  peck,  or  fixteen  pints  in  the  High  Peak , 
and  fourteen  in  the  Low ;  nine  diffies  make 
a  load ,  and  four  of  thefe  a  horf e-load.  When 
the  dues  are  thus  taken,  the  ore  is  carried 
to  the  fmelting-houfe ,  and  run  into  pieces , 
two  of  which  are  called  &  pig,  and  weigh 
about  eleven  ftone.  Sixteen  pieces  make  a 
fother ,  the  weight  of  which  is  different 
according  to  the  market  it  is  defigned  for ; 
to  London ,  nineteen  hundred  and  an  half ; 
to  Hull,  twenty-four  hundred  -,  to  other 
places,  the  medium  between  thefe  two. 

The 
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The  price  is,  however,  the  fame,  and  this 
difference  in  the  weight  is  made  to  anfwer 
the  expence  of  carriage,  which  is  paid  by 
the  feller.  On  an  average  the  fother  is 
worth  13/.  15J.  The  lead  is  moflly  car¬ 
ried  to  the  navigation  near  Rot  her  am ,  or  to 
Cheji'erfield ,  to  be  lent  to  market. 

Pieces  of  ore  of  about  the  fize  of  nut¬ 
megs,  are  called  king ;  a  fmaller  fort,  pefey 
in  a  ftill  fmaller  ftate  it  is  called  frnitham . 
Some  years  ago  the  miners  contended,  that 
toll  was  not  to  be  taken  of  this  la  ft ;  but 
as  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  reduce  as 
much  as  they  pieafed  to  that  fize,  and 
would  have  annihilated  the  toll,  the  Duke 
of  Devonjhire ,  who  is  lefiee  of  the  crown 
throughout  the  High  Peak ,  tried  the  quef- 
*  tion,  and  fucceeded.  By  this  determina¬ 
tion  he  is  entitled  to  the  thirteenth  difh  of 
the  whole,  but  he  takes  no  more  than  a 
twenty-fifth,  except  occafionally,  to  affert 
his  right.  Mr.  Row/s ,  who  is  lefiee  of 
the  crown  in  the  Low  Peak ,  has  had  the 
fame  difpute,  but  takes  the  thirteenth. 

The  ore  is  run  into  pieces ,  either  in 
fmelting-houfes,  or  cupola’s  The  latter 
were  introduced  about  1730,  and  are  con- 
fidered  as  lefs  prejudicial  to  the  health  of 
the  workmen,  than  the  former,  but  fmelt- 

*  inr 
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ing-houfes  are  ftill  ufed.  The  fmoke  of 
the  lead  produces  palfies,  confumptions, 
the  byon>  which  refembles  a  quinfy,  and  a 
diforder  in  the  bowels,  called  the  belland9 
and  which  affedts  cattle  that  feed  on  the 
grafs  or  heath  contaminated  by  the  fnioak  j 
it  gives  a  fweetnefs  to  the  herbage,  and 
makes  them  eat  it  greedily,  but  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  fmelting-houfes  are  often 
forced  to  pay  damages  for  cattle  which  are 
killed  by  it. 

A  charge  of  lead,  which  is  18  hundred 
weight,  takes  up  from  feven  to  ten  hours 
in  fmelting.  Two  men  are  employed  about 
it,  the  pay  of  the  firft  is  is.  ^d.  of  the 
fecond,  is.  For  fuch  trifling  films  do 
men  undertake  fuch  unwholefcme  employ¬ 
ments  ! 

Difputes  between  miners  are  tried  at  the 
Barmoot  Court,  which  is  held  about  Lady- 
Day  and  Michaelmas ,  and  at  any  inter¬ 
mediate  time,  if  required.  At  the  ge¬ 
neral  courts,  a  jury  of  24  working-miners 
is  fworn,  wrho  are  fummoned  when  a  fpe- 
cial  court  is  called,  and  twelve  make  a  jury 
to  try  the  caufe.  A  fpecial  jury  of  holders 
of  mines  may  be  had,  if  demanded.  On 
complaint  to  the  court,  the  twenty-four 
view  the  matter  in  difpate,  and  give  their 

opinion ; 
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opinion  ;  if  either  party  is  diflatisfied,  a 
trial  is  had  before  the  fteward  of  the  court, 
who  is  the  judge,  and  council  often  attend. 
If  the  verdidt  is  not  fatisfactory,  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  removed  to  Wefiminfier- hall in  cafes 
of  importance  this  is  generally  done. 

People  often  undertake  to  drive  a  fough9 
to  carry  off  the  water  from  their  own,  or 
others,  mines.  If  they  relieve  the  mine 
of  another,  they  are  entitled  to  a  certain 
proportion  of  all  the  ore  got  in  that  mine 
after  it  is  cleaned  ;  fometimes  fo  much  as 
one-fixth.  If,  in  carrying  on  the  work 
they  hit  on  a  vein  of  lead,  they  frequently 
find  that  it  is  within  the  meers  of  fome  other 
miner,  and  then  they  are  obliged  to  account 
for  the  produce. 

Six  miles  beyond  T’idfwell  is  the  little 
village  of  Fairfield ,  (a  chapelry  of  Hope ) 
and  a  mile  beyond  that  is  Buxton ,  whofe 
bath  has  been  celebrated  from  the  time  of 
the  Romans ,  and  to  this  day  continues  to 
afford  relief  to  the  affii&ed.  He  who  is 
racked  by  the  gout  or  rheumatifm,  or  de¬ 
prived  of  the  ufe  of  his  limbs  by  thofe 
painful  diforders,  here  finds  his  cure,  and 
hangs  up  his  votive  crutch. 

It  is  feated  in  a  bottom,  and  the  refort 
of  company  to  the  bath  has  made  it  grow 
c  into 
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into  the  fize  of  a  fmall  town ;  but  it  is,  al 
mentioned  before,  a  townfhip  of  BakewelL 
The  bath  is  at  a  houfe  called  The  Hall, 
is  of  a  temperate  heat,  equal  to  new  milk* 
or  that  of  one's  own  blood7;  it  is  in  a 
room  ten  yards  long,  five  and  an  half  wide, 
and  about  the  fame  height.  There  is  a 
ftone  bench  along  one  end  and  fide  of  it, 
for  the  ufe  of  the  bathers,  and  at  each 
corner  are  fteps  to  go  down  into  it.  It  is 
26  feet  fix  inches  long,  12  feet  eight  inches 
broad,  four  feet  nine  inches  ddep  at  one 
end,  and  fix  inches  lefs  at  the  other.  The 
bottom  is  paved  with  fmooth  flags.  On 
the  backfide  lies  a  rock  of  folid  black 
limeftone,  or  a  kind  of  Ballard  marble. 
The  two  chief  fprings  rife  up  through  this 
rock,  but  feveral  lefler  fprings  rife  up  all 
over  the  bath,  through  chinks  in  the  rock* 
and  the  feams  in  the  pavement.  The  fur- 
face  of  the  water  is  covered  with  a  fleam, 
which,  hdwreVer,  does  not  tuft  iron.  The 
level,  by  which  the  bath  is  emptied,  was 
made  by  Mr.  White  in  1697,  at  which 
time  he  made  the  outer  bath,  where  the 
old  kitchen  flood ;  he  alfo  made  a  faugh* 
to  carry  off  the  cold  fprings,  that  they 
might  not  rife  in  the  bath,  and  chill  the 
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water.  The  outer  bath  is  17  feet  longv 
10  feet  two  inches  wide,  and  four  feet  fix 
inches  deep,  and  is  filled  from  the  inner 
bath.  The  fprings  will  fill  them  both  in? 
two  hours  and  eight  minutes2. 

That  the  poor  might  not  be  deprived  of 
the  benefit  of  thefe  (and  Bath )  waters,  by 
the  ievere  laws  made  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time  for  regulating  the  poor,  and  confining 
them  to  their  own  parifhes,  and  yet  that 
this  might  not  be  made  a  pretence  for  idle 
vagabonds,  it  is  provided,  in  an  aft  made 
in  her  39th  year,  that  none  coming  hither* 
or  to  Bath ,  fhould  beg,  but  fhould  have- 
relief  from  their  parifhes,  and  a  pafs  from 
two  juftices,  fixing  the  time  of  their  re¬ 
turn. 

The  wrater  is  fulphureous  and  faline,  yet 
not  fetid,  but  very  palatable,  becaufe  the 
fulphur  is  not  united  with  any  vitriolic 
particles,  or  but  very  few  faline  y  it  tinges*' 
not  filver,  nor  is  purgative,  by  reafon  the 
faline  parts  are  in  fuch  fmall  proportions. 
If  drank,  it  creates  a  good  appetite,  and  is^ 
prefcribed  in  fcorbotic  rheumatifms,.  and 
confumptions  \ 

z  Short y  p.  42. 

a  Leigh,  b.  1.  p.  31,  yz,  33.  For  a  comparative  view 
©f  the  different  temperatures  of  Bath,  Buxton,  &c,  feep.  124.' 
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St.  Anne  s  well,  which  furniihes  the  wa¬ 
ter  that  is  drank,  is  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
late  turnpike-road,  under  a  fmall  ftone  al¬ 
cove,  built  by  Sir  "Thomas  Delves ,  who  had 
received  a  cure  hereb;  but  that  is  now 
taken  down,  and  a  more  elegant  one  built 
in  its  room.  St.  Anne  had  formerly  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  her  in  this  place. 

This  bath  was  it  fed  by  the  Romans ,  and 
the  remains  of  their  road  are  vifible  at 
Fairfield ,  pointing  towards  the  ftation  at 
Burgh ,  or  Brough ,  mentioned  before.  In 
Dr.  Leigh’s  time,  a  wall  was  to  be  feen 
cemented  with  red  Roman  plaifter;  clofe 
by  St.  Anne’s  well,  with  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  bath,  its  dimenfions,  and  length ; 
he  fays,  the  plaifter  was  red,  and  hard  as 
brick,  a  mixture  not  prepared  in  thefe 
days,  and  appeared  as  if  it  was  burnt,  ex- 
aftly  refembling  tile0.  This  well  rofe  into 
a  ftone  bafon*  within  a  Roman  brick  wall, 
a  yard  fquare  within,  and  a  yard  high  on 
three  fidesd>  this  wall  was  deftroyed  in 
1709,  when  the  arch  over  that  fpring  was 
built  by  Sir  Thomas  Delves .  About  1697, 
as  Mr.  White  was  driving  up  a  level  to  the 
bath,  50  yards  eaft  of  St.  Anne’s  well,  and 

fa  Stukeley’s  Itin .  Cur.  V.  I.  p.  56. 

*  Leigh}  b.  3.  p.  42.  d  Short’ s  Mineral  Waters ,  p.  23. 
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14  north  of  Bingham  fpring,  the  workmen 
found*  buried  deep  under  the  grafs  and 
corn-mould,  fheets  of  lead  fpread  upon 
great  pieces  of  timber,  about  four  yards 
fquare,  with  broken  ledges  round  about, 
which  had  been  a  leaden  ciftern,  and  not 
unlikely  that  of  the  Romans ,  at  leaf!;  of 
foine  ancient  bath,  which  had  been  Top- 
plied  with  water  from  Bingham  well.  The 
firft  good  houfe  for  the  accommodation  of 
vifitors,  was  built  not  long  before  1 572 
(when  Dr.  Jones  publifhed  a  treatife  on 
thefe  waters)  by  the  Earl  of  Shrewjhury\ 
This  was  demoli&ied  about  1670,  by  the 
then  Earl  of  Devonjhire ,  and  a  new  houfe 
built.  At  this  time  a  regifter  of  cures, 
which  had  been  long  kept  here,  was  de- 
ftroyed,  with  all  the  votive  crutches,  which 
hung  on  the  walls*. 

Bingham ,  or  Mr.  Leigh1  s  wo\\,  is  a  very 
ftrong,  warm  fpring,  riling  out  of  the  black 
limeftone,  in  a  very  dry  ground,  about  63 
yards  fouth,  and  fouth-eaft,  of  St.  Anne's 
well.  It  is  not  always-  equally  ftrong,  but 
in  a  great  drought  difcharged  1758  gallons 
of  water  in  an  hourf.  There  is  in  the 
fame  clofe  a  hot  and  cold  fpring,  20  yards 
fouth-eaft  of  St.  Anne's^  and  a  little  eaft 

e  Short,,  p.  49.  f:  Ibid.  p.  5.0. 
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of  this,  on  the  eaft  lide  of  a  ftone  wall, 
is  another  fmall,  flow,  hot  fpring,  which 
mixes  with  a  cold  one,  rifing  up  clofe  by 
it.  Another  warm  fpring  rifes  in  the 
ftream  of  the  level,  which  carries  the  wa¬ 
ter  from  the  bath ;  and  on  the  fouth  of 
this  ftream  rife  two  other  warm  fprings g. 

Dr.  Short  computes,  that  the  four  warm 
fprings  together,  throw  forth  in  a  year  97 
millions,  681  thoufand  860  gallons,  of  wa¬ 
ter,  exclufive  of  the  wafte  that  gets  out  of 
the  bath,  the  ftrong  fpring  in  the  middle 
of  the  bath  level,  what  rifes  in  the  hot 
and  cold  fpring,  and  the  two  fmall  warm 
fprings  in  the  low  ground,  with  feveral 
other  oozings  of  warm  water  in  different 
places,  the  whole  of  which  added,  might 
nearly  double  the  quantity  \ 

On  the  north  iide  the  brook,  oppoftte  to 
the  hall,  is  a  chalybeate  fpring,  which, 
mixed  with  the  water  of  St.  Anne  s ,  or 
Bingham  well,  is  a  gentle  purgative1. 

Befides  the  hall,  there  are  two  large 
houfes  on  the  hill  for  the  reception  of 
company,  the  White  Hart ,  and  the  Eagle , 
with  feme  other  fmaller  ones ;  but  fo  great 
has  been  the  refert  for  many  years,  that 
the  Duke  of  Devonfiire,  who  is  owner  of 

r  Short  ?  p.  39.  h  Ibid.  p.  51,  1  Ibid,  p,  229.- 
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the  bath,  has  at  length  determined  to- pro¬ 
vide  ftill  further  accommodation.  He  has 
accordingly  begun  to  build  in  the  bottom, 
near  the  hall,  and  is  about  to  erect  another 
inn,  a  large  aflembly  room,  and  fame  pri¬ 
vate  houfes,  which  are  to  form  a  crefcent* 
The  foundations  are  laying  (1780),  and  in 
digging  them,  another  warm  fpring  has 
been  difcovered,  in  which  the  water  bubbles 
up  with  confiderable  force  j  near  it  was 
found  the  corner  of  a  building  of  fquared 
ftone,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  work  of 
the  Romans ,  It  might  have  been  fuppofed, 
that  as  the  prefent  bath  is  not  near  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  company  con¬ 
veniently,  and  a  greater  refort  mail  be  ex¬ 
pected  when  the  buildings  are  completed, 
they  would  have  gladly  availed  themfelves 
of  this  additional  bath  ^  unfortunately  they 
have  not.  A  grove  of  trees,  which  could 
ill  be  fpared,  has  been'  cut  down,  to  make 
room  for  thefe  alterations.  The  turnpike 
road  is  turned,  fo  as  not  to  go  between  the 
hall  and  the  new  building,  as  it  ufed  to  do, 
but  now  goes  round  the  crefcent,  and  comes 
into  the  town  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  The 
ftone  ufed  in  thefe  buildings  is  got  on  the 
duke's  eftate,  about  two  miles  off,  and 
makes  a  handfome  appearance. 
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The  duke’s  expence  is  calculated  to  be 
from  30  to  50,000/.  but  this  is  much  fhort 
of  what  was  originally  propofed  to  have 
been  done.  A  wide  ftreet  was  to  have  been 
built  in  the  front  of  the  hall,  (which  was 
alfo  to  have  been  much  enlarged)  with  a 
eolonade  on  each  fide  up  to  it,  and  the 
whole  was  to  have  been  made  commodious 
and  magnificent.  The  avarice  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  prevented  the  execution  of  the  plan ; 
a  final!  field  of  two  acrds,  which  was  not 
the  duke’s  property,  lay  intermixed  with 
what  was  his,  and  without  it  the  work 
could  not  be  carried  into  execution.  The 
owner  thought  he  might  avail  himfelf  of 
this  circumfiance  to  any  extent,  and  that 
the  duke  mud  buy,  whatever  price  he 
fhould  fet  on  it ;  he  demanded  2000/.  for 
his  two  acres.  He  was  offered  1200/.  or 
more,  but  refufing  it,  the  defign  was 
changed,  and  the  prefent  plan  adopted  in 
its  room.  By  this  means  his  two  acres 
remain  of  the  original  value  of  any  other 
two  acres  near  the  place,  which  muft  be 
rated  very  high,  to  make  them  come  to 
much  more  than  100/.  Difappointed  in 
that  fcheme,  he  is  now  trying  another;  he 
.  is  finking  to  intercept  the  hot  fpring,  which 
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lie  fancies  rifes  in  his  ground,  and  defcend| 
from  thence  to  the  hall. 

The  curate  of  the  place  reads  prayers  at 
the  hall  twice  a  day,  and  a  fubfcription  is 
made  for  him.  Here,  as  at  Matlock ,  a 
{hilling  a  piece  is  paid  for  dinner,  and  the 
fame  for  fupper.  Whoever  happens  to  be 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  collects  one  {hil¬ 
ling  from  every  new  comer  on  his  firft  ap¬ 
pearance,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor;  the 
fame  is  done  at  the  other  houfes,  and  the 
whole  amounts  to  a  handfome  fum  in  the 
feafon. 

The  fituation  of  this  place  is  the  reverfe 
of  Matlock ,  the  fcenery  of  which  you  look 
for  in  vain.  The  hills  are  dreary,  and  the 
fummit  of  one  does  little  more  than  (hew, 
the  fummit  of  another  equally  bare.  The 
Wye ,  which  runs  from  hence  by  Bakewell \ 
is  in  its  infancy,  being  formed  by  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  three  fmall  fprings  a  mile  weft  from 
the  hall  k. 

About  half  a  mile  from  Biixto n%  on  the 
right  of  the  Ajhbourn  road,  is  a  large  hill, 
where  they  get  limeftone,  and  burn  it  into 
lime,  which  is  more  fit  for  manure  than 
building,  outer  walls  efpeciallyj  for  being 
expofed  to  the  air  and  weather,  it  faop. 

■*  Short ,  p,  24. 
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moulders,  and  peels  off1.  Lower  down* 
nearer  the  bath,  are  different  forts  of  ftone, 
the  lime  from  which  becomes  fo  hard  after 
working,  that  it  becomes  as  hard  as  ftone, 
and  is  not  injured  by  air  or  weather.  Of 
the  limeftone  here,  there  are  nine  or  ten 
different  forts,  foine  of  which  lying  neareft 
to  the  hall,  are  very  full  of  fulphur,  and 
being  broke  or  ftruck  with  a  hammer,  fmell 
ftrongly  of  it.  Moft  of  the  jet  black  fort 
are  of  a  very  irregular  figure,  full  of  great 
knobs,  or  lumps,  the  leaft  bit  whereof 
broke  off,  fends  forth  an  infufferable  fmell  $ 
it  contains  much  folid  bitumen,  and  feems 
as  though  it  were  forcibly  melted  fulphur 
and  ftone  powder,  thrown  up  by  the  vehe¬ 
mence  of  a  fubterranean  fire,  and  con- 
flenfed  under  the  earth's  furface.  This  is 
an  obfervation  made  by  Dr.  Short™,  before 
the  idea  was  ftarted  of  volcano's  being  to 
be  found  in  a  great  number  of  places, 
where  there  is  no  tradition  of  any.  This 
gentleman  obferves,  that  moft  of  the  lime¬ 
ftone  in  the  Peak  abounds  with  ftiells  of 
cockles,  oyfters,  and  efcallops,  but  none 
fo  much  as  this  place  and  Stony -Middleton ; 
he  contends,  however,  that  they  are  not 
real  ftiells,  but  only  refemblances  of  them0* 

*  Short,  p,  24,  ^  Ibid.  p.  24.  n  Ibid,  p.  28. 
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There  are  feven  or  eight  kilns,  worked  in 
the  fummer,  which  burn  from  120  to  300 
horfe  loads  in  two  days,  fold  at  4  d.  or  4 
the  load*  It  is  fometimes  carried  away  in 
final!  carts,  which  hold  about  four  horfe 
loads  each.  Five  men  join  in  taking  a 
kiln,  and  give  5/.  a  year  rent  for  it.  They 
_work  at  the  mines  in  the  winter.  The 
heaps  of  rubbifli  from  the  kilns,  which 
are  fcattered  over  the  fides  of  the  hill, 
grow  into  a  firm  confiflence,  and  in  them 
the  workmen  fcoop  out  habitations,  which 
muff  be  comfortably  warm,  as  there  are  no 
crevices  to  let  in  the  air.  At  the  diftance 
of  a  mile  from  hence,  or  lefs,  on  the  Staf- 
fordJJoire  fide,  the  foil  changes,  and  inflead 
of  a  limeftone  rock  covered  with  verdant 
turf,  the  furface  is  heath,  under  that  a 
black,  moorey  foil,  and  under  that  a 
browniih  earth,  full  of  loofe,  crumbling 
fconej  lead,  in  fome  places,  fome  iron- 
ftone,  and  fome  fulphurU  and  a  little  far¬ 
ther  are  coal-pits,  where  coal  is  got,  which 
is  ufed  in  burning  the  lime. 

Under  this  hill  is  the  cavern  called  Poole  s 
Hole ,  reputed  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
Peak  1  but  no  one  who  has  feen  the  cavern 
at  CajUeton ,  will  find  it  worth  the  trouble 

B  Short ,  p.  24. 
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pf  going  into.  The  entrance  is  by  an  arch* 
fo  low,  that  you  mull  (loop  at  going  in,  but 
it  loon  riles  to  a  coniiderable  height.  There 
are  hollows,  which  are  called  by  the  names 
of  Poole s  Chamber, ,  Cellar ,  &c.  and  the 
droppings  from  the  roof,  form  maflfes  of 
ftone,  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  reprefent 
fret-work,  organ  and  choir-work,  the  fi¬ 
gures  of  animals,  a  chair,  flitches  of  ba¬ 
con,  &c.  When  Mary ,  Queen  of  Scots , 
was  at  Buxton,  fhe  went  as.  far  as  a  pillar, 
which  has  everfince  gone  by  her  name,  and 
few  go  farther ;  but  beyond  this  is  a  fteep 
afcent  for  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  which 
terminates  near  the  roof  in  a  hollow,  called 
the  Needle's  Eye,  in  which  a  candle  being 
placed,  it  reprefents  a  ftar.  The  paffage  is 
rugged,  flippery,  and  difficult. 

Near  this  cave  are  found  hexagonal  chryf- 
tals,  the  angles  and  fides  complete,  but  of 
a  bad  color,  none  quite  tranfparent,  and 
not  fo  hard  as  Brijlol  ftones ;  their  points 
fcratch  glafs,  but  prefently  break  off.  In 
the  year  1756  a  gentleman  in  his  walks 
obferved  fome  little  rifings  on  the  rocks, 
which  appeared  like  ant-hills  5  he  opened 
fome,  and  found  they  confifted  of  a  perfedt 
arch,  drawn  up,  as  he  imagined,  by  the 
exhalation  of  the  fun^  in  them  was  firfl: 

formed 
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formed  a  thin  bed.  of  dirty  colored  fpar, 
and  upon  that  a  regular  clufter,  or  bed  of 
thefe  ctyftalsh  Dr.  Short  fays,  all  thefe 
are  formed  in  the  winter,  and  the  more 
ftormy  and  colder  that  is,  the  larger  and 
harder  the  petrifadlions. 

About  a  mile  from  Buxton9  in  the  Ajh- 
bourn  road,  on  the  left  hand,  is  a  hill, 
called  Staden  Low ,  marked  by  a  thorn 
growing  on  the  top.  Between  the  road 
and  that,  is  the  fquare  vallum,  with  the 
circle  adjoining,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Stuke - 
ley .  The  ground  there  has  been  inclofed 
and  plowed  fince  he  vifited  it ;  but  tho’ 
the  plow  has  levelled  the  banks,  the  ill  ape 
was  as  clearly  to  be  diftinguiilied  in  1779, 
as  it  ever  was.  It  was  then  a  field  of  oats. 
He  fuppofes  the  circle  to  have  been  for 
ihews,  and  fays,  it  is  160  feet  diameter. 
The  vallum,  he  fpeaks  of  in  one  place, 
as  being  50  feet  on  each  fide,  but  revi- 
liting  it,  he  calls  it  100,  the  ditch  in¬ 
ward.  On  the  point  of  the  circle,  fartheft 
from  the  fquare,  he  fays,  there  was  a  little 
femicircular  cove  of  earth-.  He  fpeaks  of 
barrows  on  the  tops  of  the  hills q ^  but  per¬ 
haps  means  two  beacons,  which  are  on  the 
points  of  two  hills  not  far  off. 

i 
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Under  Staden  Low ,  to  the  north,  the 
rocks  between  which  the  river  runs,  form 
a  tremendous  precipice,  called  the  Lovers - 
leap ;  the  particular  hiftory  from  whence  it 
got  this  name  I  do  not  know,  nor  did  I  hear 
of  any  modern  exploit  of  the  fort.  This, 
with  the  Marvel  Stones,  Chee  Torr ,  and  the 
Druids  Temple ,  near  Newbaven ,  are  all  the 
things  within  a  morning's  ride  from  Buxton , 
which  I  know  of. 

To  go  to  the  Marvel  Stones ,  after  paf- 
fing  thro'  Fairfield  turnpike,  take  a  bye- 
road  over  the  common,  on  the  left,  and 
keep  the  road  to  Chapel  in  Frith  a  little 
way,  then  take  a  lane  on  the  right,  which 
points  ftraight  to  a  part  of  the  turnpike- 
road  from  Manchefier ,  by  Chape!  in  Forefi 
and  Tidfwell ,  to  Sheffield,  over  which  the 
Bathom-gate ,  on  the  moor  above,  is  plainly 
feen  in  a  line  to  the  edge  of  the  hill. 
About  three  miles  from  Buxton ,  and  two 
before  coming  to  Chapel  in  the  Forefi ,  thefe 
Hones  are  in  a  paflure  on  the  right  of  the 
road,  on  the  fide  of  a  fmall  hill  inclining 
to  the  fouth.  It  is  a  rock  of  about  180 
feet  long,  and  80  broad  in  the  wideft  part  %. 
it  does  not  any  where  rife  more  than  three 
feet  above  the  furface  of  the  ground.  The 
face  of  it  is  deeply  indented  with  innu¬ 
merable  channels,  or  gutters,  of  various 
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length,  breadth,  fhape,  and  depth ;  frorxi 
nine  inches  to  30  feet  long.,;  from  five 
inches  to  five  feet  wide.  There  are  alfo  a 
great  number  of  holes,  forne  round,  fome 
of  an  irregular  fhape,  from  the  fize  of  a 
fmall  bafon  to  that  of  a  large  kettle;  after 
rains  thefe  are  full  of  water,  till  exhaled 
by  the  fun.  The  channels,  or  gutters,  ge¬ 
nerally  run  north  and  fouth,  but  none  of 
them  go  quite  acrofs  the  ftone ;  there  is 
always  fome  feam  or  ridge  of  the  rock  ter¬ 
minating  the  channel,  and  in  a  few  inches 
another  channel  commences,  which  is  alfo 
eroded  by  another  feam  or  ridge.  Thefe 
feams  or  ridges  are  from  four  inches  to 
four  feet  broad,  but  there  can  hardly  be 
found  four  feet  fquare  without  a  hole  or  a 
channel.  The  done  is  not  jointed,  or  of 
a  loofe  kind,  but  one  hard,  firm  rock. 
At  the  eaft  and  weft  ends  are  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  irregular  fhaped  ftones,  ftanding  a 
few  inches  from  each  other,  the  interfpaces 
filled  with  earth,  which  is  covered  with 
grafs ;  perhaps,  if  the  earth  was  removed* 
it  would  be  found  that  thefe  are  parts  of  the 
fame  rock. 

This,  I  believe,  is  what  Dr.  Stukeley 
means,  when  he  mentions  having  heard  of 
forne  marvel  ftones  near  Hope ,  which  he 
fuppofes  to  have  been  Druidical,  but  did 
2  not 
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not  fee ;  if  he  had,  he  would  not  have 
formed  that  fuppofition,  the  whole  being 
certainly  the  work  of  nature. 

From  hence,  looking  over  the  moor  to¬ 
wards  TidJ'welly  a  white  heap  is  feen,  called 
5 The  Tong,  where,  under  earth  and  ftones, 
quantities  of  human  bones  are  found ;  and 
in  a  pafture,  called  Perry ,  in  this  Peak - 
forejl ,  a  very  great  quantity  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  under  a  bank  feveral  yards  in  length  t, 
they  are  in  general  found.  There  is  ano¬ 
ther  of  thefe  colledions  of  bones  in  a  paf¬ 
ture,  called  Harrod-low ,  in  the  fame  foreft, 
and  one  on  W or mhill- moor .  There  is  no 
tradition  concerning  them  that  I  can  learn. 

Chapel  in  the  Forejl  is  a  little  village,  in 
the  road  from  Manchejler  to  Tidfwell \  and 
is”  fo  called  from  being  feated  in  what  was 
once  the  Peak-forejl .  There  is  a  farm- 
houfe  in  a  good  clump  of  trees  (almoft  the 
only  ones)  faid  to  have  been  a  lodge  $  now 
called  The  Chamber .  Near  the  village  is  a 
large  flat,,  once  covered  with  water,  the 
middle  now  grown  up  with  ru flies  and 
flags,  called  The  Forejl  Dam.  A  M'ifs 
Bower ,  who  lately  died  here,  left  her 
harpficord  to  the  church,  with  a  falary  of 
about  twenty  pounds  a  year  for  a  man  to 
play  it,  and  find  coals  to  air  it,  for  which 
ufe  a  chimney  is  built.  A  houfe  for  the 
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inufician  is  building,  the  parfo'nage  decay- 
ing.  Her  mother  lengthened  the  church 
at  the  eaft  end,  and  made  a  very  handfome 
done  front  there,  with  a  Venetian  window, 
fafhed.  She  alfo  defigned  a  monument  foi* 
her  daughter,  but  dying  before  it  was  put 
up,  it  is  not  finifhed.,  This  chapel  was  fa¬ 
mous  for  the  celebration  of  marriages  be¬ 
fore  the  a£t  took  place. 

Chee  Torr  lies  on  the  right  of  the  road 
from  Buxton  to  Tidfwell ,  about  five  miles 
from  the  former.  At  the  fourth  mile  done 
you  leave  the  turnpike,  and  go  under  the 
wall  of  a  plantation,  to  the  village  of  Worm - 
hill .  Here  is  a  good  houfe  belonging  td 
Mr.  Bagjhaw ,  whofe  elder  brother  orna¬ 
mented  his  grounds  and  the  village  green 
with  many  plantations.  An  honed  (hoe- 
maker  has  opened  a  fummer  coffee-houfe 
here,  and  will  be  your  guide  to  the  rocks. 
Befcending  a  very  deep  hill,  you  come  to 
the  river  Wyey  at  a  place  where  it  receives 
two  additional  fprings  in  its  way  to  Bake - 
well, ‘  and  where  its  current  takes  up  nearly 
all  the  fpace  between  the  rocks,  which 
feem  to  have  been  forced  afunder.  One  of 
them  is  faid  to  be  360  feet  high  ;  it  does 
not  appear  fo  high  as  Matlock  Great  Torr, 
but  it  is  perpendicular,  and  not  broken  by 
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trees.  This  valley  (if  it  may  be  fo  called) 
is  winding,  and  you  do  not  fee  the  whole  at 
once. 

A  mile  to  the  left  of  a  public  houfe, 
called  New  haven ,  1 1  miles  from  Buxton , 
in  the  way  to  AJhbourn ,  is  a  circle  of 
fuppofed  to  be  of  the  Druids.  A 
circular  bank  of  earth,  raifed  to  a  confi- 
derable  height,  inclofes  an  area  of  about 
50  yards  over;  towards  the  eaft,  or  fouth- 
eaft,  it  is  much  higher  than  in  the  other 
parts,  that  part  of  it  being  formed  by  a 
large  barrow.  The  ditch  is  within  fide. 
On  the  area  was  a  circle  of  ftones,  all  of 
which  are  thrown  down ;  whether  they 
are  all  there  I  cannot  fay,  but  I  reck- 
oned  them  to  be  32,  adding  fuch  pieces  as 
appeared  to  have  been  broken  off  by  the 
fall,  to  thofe  which  they  feemed  to  have 
belonged  to  when  entire.  In  the  centre 
are  three  large  ftones,  alfo  thrown  down. 
The  entrance  is  M  the  north,  or  north- 
weft  fide,  and  feems  to  lead  to  thefe  three 
ftones.  They  are  of  the  fame  fort  of  rock 
as  the  marvel- ftones  at  Small- dak9  and  were 
probably  brought  from  a  quarry,  which 
there  is  of  this  kind,  about  three  miles 
off.  It  is  not  eafy  to  form  a  conjecture  of 
the  original  height  or  fize,  as  they  are  all 
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thrown  down,  many,  if  not  all,  broken, 
and  fome  feem  deeper  buried  in  the  earth 
than  others,  but  perhaps  feven  or  eight 
feet  may  be  about  their  length.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  there  Was  but  one  circle, 
and  that  what,  in  one  place,  gives  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  fecond,  or  inner  circle,  is 
only  occafioned  by  the  fragments  broken 
off  the  larger  ones  in  their  fall.  Weft,  or 
fouth-weft  of  the  great  barrow,  is  a  fmaller 
one,  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  bank, 
called  Arbor-low ;  from  it  many  others  are 
feen  on  the  tops  of  the  adjacent  hills,  and 
one  very  large  one  about  half  a  mile  off, 
called  'End-low.  In  this  laft,  allies  and 
burnt  bones  have  been  found.  They  all 
have  a  bafon  on  the  top,  and  wherever 
there  is  a  barrow,  the  hill  is  called  a  Low9 
with  fome  addition  prefixed  to  it. 

From  Buxtmj  returning  to  ‘Tidfwell ,  take 
the  road  to  Sheffield ,  over  the  high  and  bar¬ 
ren  moors,  of  which  there  is  a  long  fuc- 
ceffion.  By  going  thro’  Stony  Middleton , 
one  very  long  and  fteep  hill  is  avoided. 
Faffing  the  river  at  Grindleford  Bridge ,  the 
firft  afcent  is  thro*  a  fcrubby  wood  of  oaks, 
called  Tarncliff\  where  a  it  ream  nifties  down 
a  deep  woody  glen  on  the  left.  On  gaining 
the  top,  fee  the  rude  and  rough  ridges  of 
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rock  on  the  moor  on  the  left,  called  MitU 
Jlone  Edge>f rom  the  mill-ftones  dug  there. 

On  this  moor  are  fome  things  well  de*^ 
ferving  to  be  feen,  tho’  little  fpoken  oft 
The  traveller  haftens  from  fo  dreary  a  fpot* 
and  does  not  think  of  its  affording  any  en¬ 
tertainment;  and  indeed  he  ought  to  take 
a  guide,  if  he  means  to  look  for  what  I 
am  about  to  mention*  leaft  he  fhould  get 
into  a  bog.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  above 
Yarncliff,  turn  on  the  left*  and  on  the 
point  of  a  hill  called  Great  Owlar-Torr$ 
is  a  heap  of  large  ftones  piled  up  one  againfl* 
another;  on  the  top  I  found  three  rock- 
bafons  perfe£t,  and  one  which  had  been 
broken  off.  Not  far  from  this  a  vaft  ftone 
is  feen  peeping  over  the  edge  of  a  hill,  and 
appearing  to  be  placed  on  a  fmaller ;  on 
going  to  it*  I  found  it  to  be  one  very  great 
ftone,  perhaps  26  feet  high.  There  is  a 
broad  bafe  to  the  height  of  fix  or  fevert 
feet,  the  body  then  becomes  fmaller*  and 
is  covered  with  a  cap,  hanging  ovet,  fd 
that  you  cannot  get  on  the  top. 

To  the  right  of  this  is  a  fortification, 
called  The  Carle  s  Work *  but  of  what  peo¬ 
ple,  or  age,  is  not  known.  It  may  feem 
to  have  fome  refemblance  of  the  huge  and 
fhapelefs  ftrufture  of  ftones,  mentioned  by 
R  2  Tacitus 
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,  Tacitus  to  have  been  raifed  by  Cara5lacus> 
when  he  headed  the  Silures  again  ft  the  Ro¬ 
mans  r.  On  its  firft  appearance,  a  ftone 
wail  of  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  feeming  to 
be  pretty  regular ly  made,  is  feen  crofting  a 
neck  of  land,  lying  higher  than  the  ad¬ 
joining  part  of  the  moor,  and  which  is 
full  of  loofe  ftones.  On  coming  to  it, 
the  ftones  which  compofe  the  wall  are 
found  to  be  very  large,  but  regularly  piled 
and  covered  at  the  back  with  a  Hoping 
bank  of  earth.  Keeping  to  the  right  hand, 
the  ground  is  of  an  irregular  fhape,  in- 
clofed  by  a  fence  of  ftones,  rudely  placed ; 
fometimes  a  great  ftone  in  its  natural  po¬ 
litic  n,  forms  the  defence,  in  other  places, 
fmaller  ones  are  piled  between,  or  on,  large 
ones.  In  the  fide  which  looks  towards 
Chatfworth ,  is  an  entrance,  or  gateway, 
opening  inwards,  with  two  flanks.  The 
wall  firft  mentioned  looks  towards  Great 
Owlar  Torr.  Inftead  of  returning  to  the 
turnpike  road,  you  may '  go  forward,  and 
come  in  at  a  fmelting  mill,  to  another 
turnpike  road,  which  comes  from  Cajlle- 
ton,  by  Hatherfage ,  to  Sheffield.  Here  was 
a  rocking-ftone,  very  lately  deftroyed  by 
the  barbarous  hands  of  an  ignorant  turn- 

r  Gordon's  Tacitus ,  V.  2,  p.  54,  55* 
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pike  furveyor,  or  mafon.  Hatherfage  lies 
a  little  below,  on  the  left,  on  the  (harp 
defcent  of  the  hill.  The  church  Hands  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  town,  and  is  a  hand- 
fome  one,  with  a  good  fpire ;  above  it  is 
a  place  called  Camp-green>  being  a  high 
and  pretty  large  circular  mound  of  earth, 
inclofed  by  a  deep  ditch.  See  Plate  V. 
Fig.  i.  A.  is  the  area,  144  feet  dia¬ 
meter.  B.  B.  the  top  of  the  mound. 
C.  C.  the  outfide.  D.  D.  roads  made 
thro*  the  mound.  E.  the  church.  F. 
the  Hones  in  the  church-yard,  which  they 
fhew  you  as  the  fpot  where  Little  'John , 
the  friend  of  Robin  Hood ,  is  buried.  They, 
are.  13  feet  four  inches  diflance,  and  mark 
the  length  of  his  grave,  if  not  of  his  per- 
fon.  The  dotted  lines  fhew  the  courfe  of 
the  feftion. 

After  palling  fome  miles  over  thefe  bar¬ 
ren  moors,  begin  to  defcend  towards  Sbef- 

jield . 

This  town  has  been  for  fome  centuries 
famous  for  the  iron  trade,  which  is  here 
carried  on  in  various  forts  of  work  to  an 
aftonifhing  extent.  The  rivers  Sbejf  and 
Dun9  meet  near  the  town,  but  the  navi¬ 
gation  does  not  come  quite  up  to  it ;  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  ufed  to  carry  the  goods  to  HulL 
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It  is  reckoned  that  there  are  40,000  in-? 
habitants,  all  induftrious  and  fully  em-? 
ployed.  The  number  of  fmiths  and  cut¬ 
lers  living  in  thefe  parts  in  the  time  of 
Hen .  8.  is  noticed  by  Leland,  and  the 
cutlers  of  Hallamjhire  (the  name  for  this 
part  of  Torkjhire )  are  a  corporation  by  aft 
of  parliament,  21  James  I.  The  grinders 
have  high  wages,  owing  partly  to  their  fkill 
and  the  nicety  requifite  in  finishing  edge- 
tools,  partly  to  the  danger  of  their  em¬ 
ployment  from  the  breaking  of  the  ftones, 
which  fometimes  fly  in  pieces  from  the 
velocity  of  their  motion.  The  breaking 
of  a  ftone  ufed  to  be  almoft  certainly  fatal  $ 
but  the  danger  is  now  greatly  lefiened,  by 
placing  a  ftrong  band,  chained  with  a  very 
thick  iron  chain,  over  that  part  of  the  ftone 
which  is  next  the  workman  ;  by  this  means,, 
if  it  does  break,  it  can  only  fly  forwards. 
Thefe  grindftones  are  turned  by  a  fet  of 
wheels,  which  are  moved  by  one  water¬ 
wheel,  and  have  different  degrees  of  ve¬ 
locity  ;  that  of  the  finifher  is  fuch,  that 
the  eye  fcarce  fees  it  move. 

A  great  deal  of  bufinefs  is  done  in  filver, 
and  in  plating  with  filver ;  the  former  is 
likely  to  be  much  increafed,  by  their  get¬ 
ting  an  aftay  in  the  town,  which  they,  and 
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fbme  other  places  obtained  in  the  year 
177  .  Before  that,  they  were  obliged  to 
fend  all  their  filver  goods  to  London  to  be 
affayed  and  marked,  which  was  attended 
with  much  expence  and  lofs  of  time. 

Here  is  a  filk  mill,  on  the  model  of  that 
at  Derby .  A  new  church  was  built  about 
30  years  ago.  Thomas,  Lord  Furnival,  in 
54  Hen .  3.  obtained  licence  to  make  a 
caftle  of  his  manor  houfe  at  Sheffield-,  and 
his  grandfon,  in  24  E.  1.  had  a  charter  for 
a  weekly  market  at  his  manor  of  Sheffield \ 
By  a  daughter  and  heir,  this  eftate,  with 
many  others,  went  into  the  family  of  Ne- 
vill,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  2.  and  not  long  after  to  an  only 
daughter,  married  to  the  famous  John  Tal¬ 
bot,  Earl  of  Shrewjbnry3.  His  defcendants 
refided  here,  had  a  great  eftate,  and  were 
liberal  benefactors  to  the  town.  Earl 
George,  who,  as  mentioned  before,  had  the 
cuftody  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  has  a 
noble  monument,  which  he  ereCted  in  his 
life  time.  In  the  infcription  thereon,  he 
fpeaks  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  being  in  his 
cuftody  for  16  years,  from  1568  to  1584, 
and  that  her  entertainment  was  attended 
with  great  expence,  and  an  anxiety  not  to 

*  Dugd,  Bar .  v.  1.  p.  726,  301,  328. 
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be  expreffed*.  The  funeral  of  Earl  Francis  , 
who  died  at  thisjalace  in  Odlober  1560,  was 
very  magnificent,  according  to  the  cuftom 
of  thofe  days.  After  thefervice,  there  was 
a  great  dinner  at  the  cadle  for  every  one 
who  would  come,  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty  rneffes  of  meat  (befides  three  for 
the  table  of  the  then  earl,  who  attended 
the  funeral)  each  mefs  confiding  of  eight 
difhes,  two  Jaoiled,  four  road,  and  two 
baked.  What  was  left  was  given  to  the 
poor.  Fifty  does,  and  twenty-nine  red 
deer,  were  killed  for  this  entertainment. 
The  whole  ceremony  is  given  in  Peck's 
I)  ef derat  a  Curiofa,  v.  2  .lib,  7.  p.  17.  The 
burial  place  is  in  the  great  church,  where 
there  is  a  noble  monument  for  Earl  George , 
huiband  of  the  countefs,  mentioned  at  Hard¬ 
wick. 

Gilbert ,  the  grandfon  of  Earl  Francis , 
died  in  1616,  leaving  three  daughters  and 
coheirs,  of  whom  Alethea  married  Thomas , 
Earl  of  Arundell ,  and  brought  him  this 
and  the  Workfop  edate.  From  this  Earl 
of  Arundell  it  defcended  to  the  late  Duke 
of  Norfolk ,  who  gave  the  Sheffield  edate  to 
the  Earl  of  Surrey  (fon  of  the  prefent  duke) 
who  is  now  the  owner. 

*  Dugd.  Bar.  v.  I.  p.  333. 
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The  caftle  was  razed  by  order  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  after  the  .death  of  Charles  I. 

Barnjley  is  the  next  ftage,  before  which 
the  woods  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham 
are  feen  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  is 
Wentworth  caftle,  formerly  called  Stain - 
borough ,  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford „ 
I  did  not  go  to  this,  but  the  following  is 
Mr.  Arthur  Youngs  account  of  it. 

<€  The  new  front  to  the  lawn  is  one  of 
“  the  tnoft  beautiful  in  the  world11:  it  is 
ec  furprifin'gly  light  and  elegant ;  the  por- 
tico,  fupported  by  fix  pillars  of  the  Co- 
“  rinthian  order,  is  exceedingly  elegant  $ 
(C  the  triangular  cornice,  incl.ofing  the  arms, 
f‘  is  as  light  as  poffible ;  the  baluftrade 
*c  gives  a  fine  effect  to  the  whole  building, 
which  is  exceeded  by  few  in  Ijghtnefs, 
unity  of  parts,  and  that  pleafing  fimpli- 
city  which  mu  ft  ftrike  every  beholder. 

“  The  hall  is  forty  by  forty,  the  deling 
“  fupported  by  very  handfome  Corinthian 
*e  pillars,  and  divided  into  compartments 
“  by  cornices  elegantly  worked  and  gilt, 
■c  the  divifions  painted  in  a  very  pleafing 
“  manner.  On  the  left  hand  you  enter 
“  an  anti-chamber,  twenty  feet  fquare, 
o  then  a  bed-chamber  of  the  fame  fize, 

9  This  front  is  from  a  defign  drawn  by  his  lordfhip. 
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“  and  thirdly,  a  drawing-room  of  the  like 
“  ditnenfions ;  the  pier-glafs  is  large,  but 
€€  the  frame  rather  in  a  heavy  ftile.  Over 
“  the  chimney  is  fome  carving,  by  Gib- 
tc  bans. 

tc  The  other  fide  of  the  hall  opens  into 
iC  a  drawing-room,  forty  by  twenty-five. 

€t  The  chimney-piece  is  exceedingly  ele- 
€C  gant ;  the  cornice  furrounds  a  plate  of 
“  Siena  marble,  upon  which  is  a  beautiful 
“  feftoon  of  flowers  in  white  it  is  fup- 
tf  ported  by  two  pillars  of  Siena ,  wreathed 
€€  with  white,  than  which  nothing  can 
€c  have  a  better  efFecft.  The  door-cafes 
*c  are  very  elegantly  carved  and  gilt.  Here 
€€  are  three  fine  flabs,  one  of  Egyptian 
“  granite,  and  two  of  Siena  marble ,  alfo 
€C  feveral  pictures. 

“  The  dining-room  is  twenty-five  by 
iC  thirty.  Here  is  the  portrait  of  the  great 

Earl  of  Strafford ,  by  Vandyke . 

“  Going  up  flairs  (the  flair-cafe  by  the 
4t  by  is  fo  lofty  as  to  pain  the  eye)  you  enter 
“  the  gallery,  which  is  one  of  the  moft 
€C  beautiful  in  England .  It  is  one  hundred 
tc  and  eighty  feet  long,  by  twenty-four 
tf  broad,  and  thirty  high.  It  is  in  three 
€f  divifions;  a  large  one  in  the  centre,  and  • 
“  a,  fmall  one  at  each  end ;  the  divifion  is 
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.«*  by  very  magnificent  pillars  of  marble, 

“  with  gilt  capitals.  In  the  fpaces  be- 
tween  thefe  pillars  and  the  wall  are  fome 
**  ftatues. 

“  This  noble  gallery  is  defigned  and  ufed 
“  as  a  rendezvous  room,  and  an  admirable 
one  it  is ;  one  end  is  furnilhed  for  mu- 
cc  fie,  and  the  other  with  a  billiard-table ; 
“  this  is  the  ftile  in  which  fueh  rooms 
<*  fhould  always  be  regulated.  At  each 
end  is  a  very  elegant  Venetian  window, 
**  contrived  (like  feveral  others  in  the 
“  houfe)  to  admit  the  air  by  Aiding  down 
t€  the  pannel  under  the  centre  part  of  it. 
“  The  cornices  of  the  end  divisions  are 
of  marble,  richly  ornamented.  Here 
“  are  feveral  valuable  piftures,  amongft 
“  which  is  Charles  I.  in  the  IJle  of  Wight , 
by  Vandyke . 

cc  Lord  Strafford's  library  is  a  good  room, 
“  thirty  by  twenty,  and  the  book-cafes 
handfomely  difpofed. 

((  Her  ladyfiiip’s  dreffing-room  is  ex- 
“  tremely  elegant,  about  twenty-five  feet 
“  fquare,  hung  with  blue  India  paper ;  the 
cornice,  deling,  and  ornaments,  all  ex- 
**  tremely  pretty;  the  toilette  boxes  of 
ff  gold,  and  very  handfome. 

Her 
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“  Her  reading  clofet  is  exceflively  ele- 
“  gaot,  hung  with  a  painted  fattin,  and 
*e  the  cieling  in  Mofaics,  feftooned  with 
honey -fuckles ;  the  cornice  of  glafs 
“  painted  with  flowers:  it  is  a  fweet  lit- 
tie  room,  and  inuft  pleafe  every  fpec- 
“  tator.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  dref- 
*c  fing-room  is  a  bird  clofet,  in  which  are 
many  cages  of  finging  birds :  the  bed- 
chamber,  twenty-five  fquare,  is  very 
€C  handfome,  and  the  whole  apartment  very 
pleafingly  complete. 

tc  But  Wentworth  caftle  is  more  famous 
“  for  the  beauties  of  the  ornamented  en- 
ic  virons,  than  for  that  of  the  houfe,  thos 
6C  the  front  is  fuperior  to  many.  The 
“  water  and  woods  adjoining  are  iketched 
“  with  great  tafte,  The  firft  extends 
“  through  the  park  in  a  meandring  courfe, 
“  and  wherever  it  is  viewed,  the  termi- 
“  nations  are  no  where  feen,  having  every 
where  the  efFedt  of  a  real  and  very  beau- 
“  tiful  river;  the  groves  of  oaks  fill  up 
“  the  bends  of  the  ftr.eam  in  a  moft  beau- 
“  tiful  manner,  here  advancing  thick  to 
“  the  very  banks  of  the  water,  there  ap- 
“  pearing  at  a  diftance,  breaking  away  to 
<c  a  few  fcattered  trees  in  fome  fpots,  and 
.u  in  others  joining  their  branches  into  the 

“  moft 
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C£  moft  folemn  brownnefs.  The  water  in 
tc  many  places  is  feen  from  the  houfe,  be- 
“  tween  the  trees  of  feveral  fcattered 
“  clumps,  moft  pidurefquely  ;  in  others, 
“  it  is  quite  loft  behind  hills,  and  breaks 
“  every  where  upon  the  view,  in  a  ftile 
that  cannot  be  too  much  admired, 

“  The  fhrubbery  that  adjoins  the  houfe 
“  is  difpofed  with  the  utmoft  elegance: 
“  the  waving  dopes  dotted  with  firs, 
“  pines,  &c.  are  exceflively  pretty :  and 
“  the  temple  is  fixed  at  fo  beautiful  a 
“  fpot,  as  to  command  the  fweet  land- 
“  fcape  of  the  park,  and  the  rich  profped 
“  of  the  adjacent  country,  which  rifes  in 
“  a  bold  manner,  and  prefects  an  admirable 
“  view  of  cultivated  hills. 

“  Winding  up  the  hill  among  the  plan- 
“  tations  and  woods,  which  are  laid  out 
“  in  an  agreeable  tafte,  we  came  to  the 
<£  bowling-green,  which  is  thickly  en- 
“  compafled  with  evergreens,  retired  and 
<c  beautiful,  with  a  very  light  and  pretty 
“  Chinefe  temple  on  one  fide  of  it,  and 
from  thence  crofs  a  dark  walk,  catching 
“  a  moft  beautiful  view  of  a  bank  of  dif- 
“  tant  wood.  The  next  objedl  is  a  ftatue 
**  of  Ceres ,  in  a  retired  fpot ;  the  cafcade 
“  appearing  with  a  good  effed,  and  through 
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**  the  divifions  of  it,  the  diftant  profped 
“  is  feen  very  finely.  The  lawn  which 
€€  leads  up  to  the  caftle  is  elegant ;  there 
“  is  a  clump  of  firs  on  one  fide  of  it, 

through  which  the  diftant  profped  is 
€€  feen,  and  the  abovementioned  ftatue  of 
€C  Ceres  is  caught  in  the  hollow  of  a  dark 
44  grove  with  the  mo  ft  pidurefque  ele- 
“  gance,  and  is  one  among  the  few  in- 
“  ftances  of  ftatues  being  employed  in 
“  gardens  with  real  tafte.  From  the  plat- 
44  form  of  grafs  within  the  caftle  walls 
44  (in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  ftatue  of 
44  the  late  earl  who  built  it)  over  the  bat- 
“  tlements,  you  behold  a  furprifing  prof- 
44  ped  on  which-ever  fide  you  look ;  but 
“  the  view  which  pleafes  me  beft,  is  that 
44  oppofite  the  entrance,  wrhere  you  look 
“  down  upon  a  valley*  which  is  extenftv£, 
44  finely  bounded  by  riling  cultivated  hills, 
44  and  very  complete  in  being  commanded 
44  at  a  fingle  look,  notwithftanding  its  vaft 
44  variety. 

44  Within  the  menagery,  at  the  bottom 
44  of  the  park,  h  a  moft  pleafing  fhrub- 
44  bery,  extremely  fequeftered,  cool'  ftiady, 
**  and  agreeably  contrafted  to  that  by  the 
“  houfe,  from  which  fo  much  diftant 
46  profped  is  beheld  5  the  latter  is  what 

44  may 
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**  may  be  called  fine,  but  the  former  is 
“  pleafingly  agreeable.  We  proceeded 
“  through  the  menagery  (which  is  pretty 
“  well  flocked  with  pheafants,  &c.)  to 
“  the  bottom  of  the  fhrubbery,  where  is 
“  an  alcove  in  a  fequeftered  fituation  in 
“  front  of  it  the  body  of  a  large  oak  is 
<c  feen  at  the  end  of  a  walk,  in  a  pleafing 
cc  flile  $  but  on  approaching  it,  three  more 
t(  are  caught  in  the  fame  manner,  which, 
“  from  uniformity  in  fuch  merely  rural 
€e  and  natural  objects,  difpleafes  at  the  firfi 
“  fight.  The  fhrubbery,  or  rather  plan- 
“  tation,  is  fpread  over  two  fine  flopes, 
“  the  valley  between  which  is  a  long, 
“  winding,  hollow  dale,  exquifitely  beau- 
“  tiful,  the  banks  are  thickly  covered  with 
“  great  numbers  of  very  fine  oaks,  whofe 
"  noble  branches  in  fome  places  almofl 
“  join  over  the  grafs  lawn,  which  winds 
**  through  this  elegant  valley ;  at  the  up- 
“  per  end  is  a  Gothic  temple  over  a  little 
iC  grot,  which  forms  an  arch,  and  together 
“  have  a  pleafing  effedl;  on  a  near  view 
“  this  temple  is  found  a  light,  airy,  and 
“  elegant  building.  Behind  it  is  a  water, 
fweetly  fituated,  furrounded  by  hanging 
t(  woods,  in  a  beautiful  manner ;  an  ifland 
“  in  it,  prettily  planted ;  and  the  bank  on 
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u  the  left  fide  riling  elegantly  from  the 
“  water,  and  fcattered  with  fine  oaks. 

From  the  feat  of  the  river  God  (the 
“  ftream  by  the  by  is  too  fmall  to  be 
“  fandified)  the  view  into  the  park  is 
“  pretty,  congenial  with  the  fpot,  and  the 
*c  temple  caught  in  a  proper  ftile.” 

Mr.  Young  concludes  with  properly  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  true  politenefs  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Strafford ,  in  permitting  ftrangers 
to  have  eafy  accefs  to  a  light  of  this  place  - 
0  and  execrates,  as  every  one  muff  do,  the 

infolent  pride  of  nabobs  and  contradors, 
who  accidentally  becoming, pofife fled  of  fine 
feats,  refufe  that  gratification  to  all  who 
are  not  of  their  prefent  acquaintance. 

Lord  Strafford  has  built  fome  ruins  near 
the  road,  which  may  perhaps  have  a  good 
effed  from  the  houfe,  or  grounds,  but  they 
appear  very  indifferently  to  a  traveller. 

Barnejley  is  a  fmall  town,  black  from  the 
coal-mines  and  iron-works  round  it,  from 
whence  it  has  got  the  name  of  Black 
Barnejley .  Yet,  contradidory  as  it  may 
feem,  thread  is  bleached  here;  fome  coarfe 
linen  for  fhirts  and  checks,  is  wove. 

In  the  village  of  Sandall  is  a  fmall  fchool 
by  the  road  fide,  the  model!  builder  of 
which  has  only  placed  the  initials  of  his 

name. 
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Marne,  C.  Z. ;  he  fays  in  the  infcription, 
that  it  is  defigned  to  teach  Englijh  and  the 
Chrifiian  religion,  the  too  great  negledt  of 
which  he  remarks,  and,  if  I  remember 
right,  with  an  apoftrophe  ! 

At  this  place  was  a  caftle,  built  by  John? 
the  laft  Earl  Warren ,  who  having  no  iftue 
by  his  wife,  in  9  Edw,  2.  by  fpecial  grant, 
gave  the  inheritance  of  all  his  lands  to  the 
king  and  his  heirs^  amongft  which,  this 
caftle  and  the  manor  of  Wakefield  are  enu¬ 
merated  ;  ten  years  after  the  king  granted 
it  to  him  for  his  life x.  In  1  Edw, ,  3.  on 
the  death  of  Thomas ,  Duke  of  Lancafier „ 
Henry  being  found  to  be  his  brother  and 
heir,  the  king,  taking  his  homage,  com¬ 
manded  his  efcheator  north  of  Trent ,  not 
to  meddle  with  the  caftle  of  Sandale ,  ma¬ 
nor  of  Wakefield ,  &c.  whereunto  John 
Earl  of  Warren  laid  claim-,  they  being, 
by  confent  of  both  parties,  to  remain  in 
the  king’s  hands,  to  be  delivered  to  Henry7. 
Yet*  in  the  20th  year  of  that  king,  this 
Earl  Warren  fettled  this  caftle  on  Maud 
de  Hereford  (his  concubine)  and  on  John 
and  Thomas ,  his  fons  by  her2.  It,  how¬ 
ever,  afterwards  came  to  the  crown,  and 
was  given  by  Edw ,  3.  to  his  fifth  fon,  Ed- 

x  Dugd,  Bar .  v.  1.  p.  81.  y  Ibid.  p.  783.  z  Ibid.  p.  82. 
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mund  de  Langley ,  from  whom  it  delcended  to 
Richard ,  Duke  of  York,  the  competitor  of 
Hen .  6.  and  who,  between  this  place  and 
Wakefield,  fought  the  battle  with  Henry  s 
queen,  in  which  he  loft  his  life.  He  had 
appointed  his  army  to  rendezvous  here,  but 
was  followed  fuddenly  by  the  queen  be¬ 
fore  his  forces  were  colledted ;  too  gallant 
to  bear  the  thoughts  of  being  braved  by 
her  at  the  gate  of  his  own  caftle,  he  fal- 
lied  out,  was  defeated,  and  killed.  Mr. 
Yhorejby  had  a  ring  which  was  found  in 
this  place,  and  fuppofed  to  have  been  his. 
On  the  right  hand  of  the  road,  between 
this  and  Wakefield,  on  the  fpot  where  he 
fell,  a  ftone  crofs  was  ere&ed,  which  was 
deftroyed  in  the  late  civil  war  \ 

On  the  bridge  over  the  Calder ,  at  the 
entrance  of  Wakefield,  ftands  a  chapel, 
built  by  "Edward  the  4th 3  it  belongs  to  the 
poor,  was  lately  converted  into  a  warehoufe, 
and  is  now  lett  to  an  old  cloath’s-man.  In 
the  front  are  remains  of  fome  groups  of 
figures,  and  other  ornaments.  Poflibly  it 
might  have  fome  reference  to  this  bat- 

a  When  Lelana  made  his  notes,  Sandall  caftle  belonged  to 
,  the  king.  I  tin,  v.  i.  p.  35.  A  view  of  it,  from  a  draught 
in  the  dutchy  office,  has  been  engraved  by  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries. 
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tie,  or  to  the  murder  of  the  young  Elarl 
of  Rutland ,  put  to  death  in  cold  blood 
near  the  bridge,  by  Lord  Cliffordy  a  young 
man  whofe  barbarity  ftained  the  luflre  of 
the  victory,  and  gained  him  the  name  of 
The  Butcher .  He  paid  dear  for  it  after-* 
wards,  as  did  the  queen,  for  her  weak  and 
unworthy  infults  to  the  body  of  the  gal¬ 
lant  Vork.  This  lord  was  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Towton ,  and  his  fons,  then  quite 
infants,  would  have  been  facrificed  to  the 
manes  of  Rutland ,  if  their  mother  had  not 
preferved  them,  by  fending  the  youngeft 
beyond  fea,  and  concealing  the  eldeft  at  the 
jhoufe  of  a  fliepherd,  where  he  was  brought 
up  as  a  peafant,  without  education,  and  re^ 
mained  in  that  ftate  till  the  fettlement  of 
Hen .  7.  on  the  throne,  made  it  fafe  to  dif- 
cover  him.  His  eftates  were  in  the  mean 
time  in  the  hands  of  h\s  enemies,  but  he 
then  got  reftitution  of  themb„ 

In  1756  a  number  of  groupes,  in  wood 
and  alabafter,  were  found  in  the  roof  of 
a  houfe  in  the  market-place,  fuppofed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  chapel  on*  the  bridge, 
or  to  Sandall  caftle.  One  of  them  repre- 
fented  St.  William ,  Archbifhop  of  Tork  3 
another  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Amphibalus  $ 

h  Dugd.  Bar.  v.  I .  p.  343. 
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Mops  and  Aaron ,  David  and  Solomon,  Chrifi 
and  the  twelve  Apojlles ,  Paul ,  Baptijl 9 

the  three  Magi ,  5/.  Anne  teaching  the 
virgin*  a  mitred  figure,  fuppofed  the  pa¬ 
tron  faint  of  the  chapel,  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  John  the  Baptijl  in  the  cauldron , 
with  Polycarp  and  Ignatius ,  the  Roman  ma- 
giftrate  and  the  executioners.  They  were 
about  twelve  inches  high,  painted  red,  and 
gilded.  St.  Anne  was  three  feet  high,  and 
in  the  belt  ftyle,  whence  this  might  rather 
be  conjectured  to  be  the  patron  faint,  or 
principal  figure0. 

This  town  is  handfome  and  well  built, 
and  has  long  been  noted  for  the  clothing 
trade.  There  is  a  good  bridge  over  the 
Calder ,  which  was  made  navigable  fo  far 
about  1698.  Amongft  other  eminent  men 
whom  this  place  has  produced,  was  the 
Pindar  who  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  the 
anfagonift  of  the  bold  Robinhood. 

The  road  from  hence  to  Leeds ,  is  through 
a  country  black  with  coal-pits,  and  the 
fmoak  of  the.  fire-engines  and  glafs-houfes 
but  the  land  is  good.  At  Leeds  the  cloth¬ 
ing  trade,  that  ftaple  manufacture  of  the 
kingdom,  which  employs  fuch  innumerable 
hands,  and  which  is  a  more  genuine  fource 


e  Gough’s  Topography,  v.  2.  p.  438- 
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of  wealth  than  the  mines  of  Peru ,  is  Teen 
in  all  its  glory.  The  cloth  ufed  to  be  ex¬ 
po  fed  on  flails  in  the  flreet,  but  in  1758  a 
large  hall  was  built  by  fubfcription  of  1589 
clothiers,  each  of  whom  had  a  fpot  affigned 
him  in  it  for  fale  of  his  cloth.  The  payment 
was  three  guineas  each ;  and  if  the  flail  is 
fold,  no  larger  premium  is  permitted  to  be 
taken.  A  new  hall  is  now  finifhed  on  a 
flill  larger  fcale,  over  the  centre  of  which 
is  an  affembly  room.  It  is  almofl  incre¬ 
dible  how  much  bufinefs  is  done  here  on 
the  cloth-market  days,  which  are  Tuefdays 
and  Saturdays .  The  neighbourhood  is  full 
of  the  country  houfes  of  the  rich  clo¬ 
thiers. 

About  three  miles  off  are  the  ruins  of 
Kirkjiall-abhey ,  a  flately  Gothic  building, 
in  a  vale  watered  by  the  river  Aire .  It 
was  of  the  Cijiercian  order,  founded  by 
Henry  de  Lacy  in  1157,  and  was  valued  at 
the  diffolution  at  329/.  2 s.  11  d.  The 
gateway  is  walled  up,  and  converted  into 
a  farm-houfe,  the  arch  plainly  appearing. 
The  abbots  palace  was  on  the  fouth.  The 
middle,  north,  and  fouth  ailes  of  the  church 
remain,  with  nine  pillars  on  each  fide,  but 
the  roof  of  the  middle  aile  is  gone.  Places 
for  fix  altars,  three  on  each  fide  the  high 
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altar,  are  Viable.  At  the  weft  end  is  a  tur-s 
ret,  with  fteps  up  to  it,  leading  to  the  roof 
of  the  fouth  aile,  overgrown  with  grafs. 
The  tower,  built  about  the  time  of  Hen .  8, 
is  pretty  entire part  of  an  arched  cham¬ 
ber,  leading  to  the  cemetery,  and  part  of 
the  dormitory,  remain.  The  wall  under 
the  eaft  window  is  broken  down,  and  there 
is  no  door  at  the  weft,  fo  that  there  is  a 
paflage  through  the  whole  building,  and 
this  being  always  open,  the  cattle  ufe  it  for 
a  fhelter,  and  make  it  very  dirty.  It  is 
pity  the  noble  owner  (the  Duke  of  Moun - 
fague )  fhould  not  pay  fo  much  regard  to 
this  ftrudure,  and  the  purpofes  for  which 
it  was  originally  defigned,  as  to  prevent 
this  abufe  qf  it.  One  fees  with  veneration 
thefe  mouldering  remains  of  the  piety  of 
our  anceftors  j  and,  if  it  were  only  for  the 
pidurefque  fcenes  which  they  exhibit  in 
their  prefent  condition,  one  cannot  but  la¬ 
ment  that  they  fhould  want  the  little  care 
which  would  preferve  them  very  long  from 
further  deftrudion. 

Near  this  place  are  faid  to  be  remains  of 
fome  Danijh  works. 


d  January  27,  1779,  three  fides  of  this  tower  fell  down,* 
and  only  the  fonth  fide  of  it  remains.  Gough’s  Topography 3 
y.  2.  p.  470. 
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It  is  faid  that  there  was  a  Roman  pottery 
two  miles  from  Leeds ,  at  Haw  c  after  -  riggs 
on  Blackmore ,  and  that  there  are  fome  vef- 
tiges  of  a  Roman  town  at  Adell e. 

Go  to  Harewood ,  where  is  Gawthorp-hall\ 
the  feat  of  Mr.  Edwin  Lafcelles ,  formerly 
that  of  the  Gafcoignes9  late  of  the  Boul¬ 
ters  At  the  village  of  that  name,  are 
fome  remains  of  the  caftle,  once  belonging 
to  the  Curd'sy  demolifhed  in  the  late  civii 
war. 

Mr.  King9  who  has  taken  very  great 
pains  in  inveftigating  the  remains  of  an¬ 
cient  caftles,  fays,  that  what  remains  of 
this  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  built  about 
the  time  of  Edw .  i.  and  to  have  been  com- 
pleated  in  that  of  Edw.  3.  The  entrance 
is  by  two  portals,  in  the  firft  of  which  is 
the  groove  for  the  portcullis.  In  the  apart¬ 
ment  over  the  fecond,  is  a  large  door  way, 
which  has  three  coats  of  arms  over  it ;  the 
firft  and  third  contain  a  lion  rampant,  be¬ 
ing  the  arms  of  Aldburgh9  charged  on  the 
breaft  with  a  fleur-de-lis,  to  diftinguifti  the 
branch  which  poflefied  this  caftle  from  the 

e  Phil .  Tranf.  N®.  222,  p.  319;  and  N°.  282,  p.  1285, 

?  Now  called  Hare’vjood-hou/e. 

*  Of  whom  John  Boulter ,  Efq.  is  fpoken  of  by  the  au¬ 
thors  of  Magna  Britannia ,  in  1731^  as  a  perfon  of  great 
piety  and  benevolence. 
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elder ;  the  fecond  contains  an  orle,  being 
the  arms  of  Bahol.  What  is  very  extraor¬ 
dinary,  this  great  arch  only  leads  into  the 
frnail  room  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tower 
of  entrance,  where  there  could  not  be  any 
communication  with  the  grand  entrance 
below,  and  it  feems  unconnected  with  any 
other  parts,  except  that  little  room,  and 
the  galleries  in  the  wall.  This  little  room 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  chapel ;  in  the 
freeze  round  it  are  12  coats  of  arms  cut  in 
ftone,  amongft  which  thofe  of  Aldburgh 
are  repeated  three  times  ;  Sir  William  de 
Aldburgh  became  poffefTed  of  this  caftle  by 
gift  of  Robert  de  Bifula,  or  De  Vljle ,  Lord 
Lifle,  of  Rugemont ,  in  38  Edw .  3.  on  his 
•marriage  with  a  daughter  of  that  lord. 
Sir  William  had  one  daughter  and  heir, 
who  married  Sir  Richard  Redman ,  in  the 
reign  of  Hen .  4.  From  this  repetition  of 
the  arms  of  Aldburgh ,  when  only  one  of 
that  name  poflefied  the  place,  Mr.  King 
thinks  the  date  of  this  part  of  the  building, 
at  lead:,  may  be  fixed  to  the  time  of  that 
Sir  William ,  and  he  conjeClures  that  the 
reft  was  built  by  Robert  de  Lijle ,  in  the 
reign  of  Edw.  1.  The  Redmans  continued 
owners  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth * 

On 
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On  the  ground  floor  of  the  caftle,  is  the 
appearance  of  a  tomb,  a  thing  not  eafilv  to 
be  accounted  for  in  inch  a  place.  In  the 
end  walls  are  marks  of  a  high-ridged  roof 
having  been  let  in,  over  the  fcate  apart¬ 
ments,  but  beneath  the  high  parapet  wall, 
fo  as  to  leave  room  for  a  platform  on  each 
iide  upon  the  leads  above,  fecured  by  the 
parapet,  which  might  be  for  the  purpofe  of 
placing  warlike  engines2.  .The  fame  has 
been  obferved  at  Cajileton . 

In  the  church  is  a  monument  for  that 
upright  and  firm  judge,  Sir  William  Gaf- 
coigne,  who  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
pronounce  what  he  thought  an  unjuft  len¬ 
ience  againft  Scrope ,  Arch.bilh.op  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  when  arrefted  for  an  infurredtion 
againft  Henry  4.  and  who  fo  nobly  fup- 
ported  the  dignity  of  the  bench,  by  com¬ 
mitting  the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards 
Henry  5.)  for  a  contempt  in  court.  To 
the  honor  of  the  prince,  he  fubmitted  to 
the  law,  and  to  the  honor  of  his  father, 
he  commended  the  judge.  He  died  in 
1412.  There  is  alfo  a  curious  tomb  for 
the  Redmans ,  fome  time  lords  here.  Mr. 
Lafcelles  built  a  range  of  neat  houfes  in  the 
yillage,  intending  to  eftablilh  a  ribband  ma- 

s  Arch.  v.  6.  p.  329. 
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mifa&ory  $  unfortunately  it  did  not  fucceed, 
|)ut  the  attempt  does  him  honor. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  village  is 
the  Hally  which  he  has  lately  rebuilt  on  a 
new  fpot  of  ground.  It  is  a  large,  elegant 
houfe,  ftanding  on  an  eminence,  and  from 
the  fouth  front  overlooks  a  piece  of  water 
in  the  bottom.  The  gallery  extends  the 
whole  weft  end  of  the  houfe,  and  is  fe~ 
venty-feven  feet  and  an  half  long,  by 
twenty-four  feet  and  an  half  wide,  and 
twenty- two  high.  The  politenefs  of  the 
family,  in  moft  obligingly  permitting  us, 
as  travellers,  to  lee  the  houfe  on  a  day  on 
which  it  is  not  ulually  fhewn,  muft  not  be 
pafled  without  mention  $  it  gave  additional 
pleafure  to  that'krifing  from  the  fight  of  a 
place  finifhed  with  fo  much  tafte. 

At  Knarefhorougb  are  feme  remains  of 
the  caftle,  ftanding  on  a  high  abrupt  bank, 
overlooking  the  river  Nid,  which  runs  at 
the  foot  of  it.  It  was  built  foon  after  the 
Conqueft  by  Serlo  de  Burghy  uncle  by  the 
father’s  fide  to  Euflace  Vefcy ;  it  came  af¬ 
terwards  to  be  the  feat  of  the  EJlotevillesy 
a  daughter  of  which  family  married  Hugh 
de  Morevilky  one  of  the  four  knights  who 
flew  Thomas  Becket ;  and  he,  in  her  right, 
held  this  caftle,  and  fled  to  it  with  his  af- 
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ilftants  in  that  a <fl :  they  remained  here 
ihut  up  for  a  year,  but  fubmitting  to  the 
church,  were  pardoned  on  condition  of 
performing  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Se¬ 
pulchre, 

After  this  it  came  to  the  crown,  and 
was  given  by  Henry  3.  to  Hubert  de  Burgh?, 
his  faithful  adherent,  but  the  advifer  of  his 
arbitrary  meafures.  It  ' again  efcheated  to 
the  king,  and  was  granted  by  Henry  3,  to 
his  brother  Richard ,  Earl  of  Cornwall , 
whofe  fon  Edmund  dying  without  ilTue,  it 
was  given  by  Edward  2.  to  his  favorite 
Piers  de  Gavejione,  On  his  death  it  came 
once  more  into  the  royal  poffeflion,  and  in 
44  Eidw,  3.  was  granted  to  "John  of  Gaunt , 
Duke  of  Eancafter ,  and  has  belonged  to  that 
dutchy  ever  fince. 

In  1399  Richard  2.  after  his  depolition, 
was  removed  hither  from  Pickering  caftle, 
and  from  hence  carried  to  Pontefract  caftle, 
where  he  ended  his  days. 

The  townfmen  defended  it  for  Charles  L 
after  the  battle  of  Marf  on-moor?  in  the 
raoft  fpirited  manner,  and  at  lafl  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  furrender,  had  leave  to  go  where 
they  pleafed.  Lilburn ,  who  commanded 
for  the  parliament,  deftroyed  all  the  build¬ 
ings  within  the  caftle  walls,  and  the  ma¬ 
terials 
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ferlals  and  furniture  were  fold\  The  ibuth 
front  of  the  keep  is  partly  ftanding,  and  is 
about  48  feet  high,  between  two  .  round 
towers,  which  are  placed  one  at  each  corner. 
Thefe  towers  are  folid  ftone  work,  except 
that  one  of  them  has  a  fmall  window  and  a 
loop,  with  very  narrow  paflages  leading  to 
them  ;  the  lower  part  of  that  in  which  is 
the  loop,  is  a  vaulted  room,  now  ufed  as 
a  prifon,  which  has  no  communication  with 
the  infide  of  the  keep.  The  ground  floor 
feems  to  have  been  ufed  as  ftore  rooms. 
Adjoining  to  one  of  the  towers  is  a  fmall 
door,  opening  into  an  apartment  which  has 
no  communication  whatever  with  the  infide 
of  the  keep  ;  in  this  room  the  records  of 
the  foreft  have  long  been  kept.  By  the 
iide  of  this  little  door  were  the  fieps  lead- 
ing  to  the  door  of  the  apartment  on  the 
fecond  floor;  this  door  is  ornamented  with 
tracery  work,  fo  as  to  have  fome  appearance 
of  a  window.  Under  thefe  fteps  is  a  door 
to  the  vaults  below.  The  great  room  on 
the  fecond  floor,  appears  to  have  had  an 
arched  roof  of  ftone  work  \ 

At  the  bottom  of  the  town,  acrofs  the 
bridge,  is  the  famous  dropping  well,  fal- 

h  Gamd .  V.  2.  p.  94.  Grofe. 

*  Mr.  King  has  given  a  very  exad  defcription  of  this 
caftle  in  Arch.  v.  6.  p.  322. 
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line  from  a  rock  of  limeftone  of  coarfe 

o 

grain  k  (which  is  nearly  infulated  from  the 
neighbouring  bank,  from  which  it  Hipped 
down  about  the  beginning  of  this  century) 
in  a  perpetual  ftream  of  many  firings  of 
water,  of  a  petrifying  quality.  The  river 
runs  below,  and  for  fome  miles  goes 
through  a  deep  valley,  wooded  on  the 
lides,  fometimes  to  the  water’s  edge.  There 
are  three  other  wells  here ;  the  fweet  fpa, 
or  vitrioline  well  ;  the  flunking,  or  fulphur 
well  (which  tinges  filver  writh  a  copper  co¬ 
lor,  owing  to  its  having  the  addition  of  a 
vitriolic  fait1);  and  St.  Mongah,  or  Ken - 
tegerds  well.  This  Sf.  Mongah  was  a  Scot - 
tijh  faint. 

A  mile  from  Knarejborough ,  near  Grim - 
ble-bridge ,  is  a  place  called  St.  Robert’s 
Gave ,  in  the  time  of  King  John  the  ha¬ 
bitation  of  a  hermit  of  that  name,  fon  of 
one  who  had  been  twice  mayor  of  York,  but 
he  difliking  the  world,  left  his  patrimony, 
and  after  having  been  a  fhort  time  a  monk 
at  Morpeth ,  retired  to  this  place m.  This 
gave  rife  to  a  religious  foundation  by 
Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall ,  of  the  order 
of  the  Holy  Yrinity  for  redemption  of  cap- 

k  Shorty  p.  106.  1  Leigh ,  b\  1.  p,  34, 

®  Lelandj  Itin.  v .  X.  p,  82. 
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fives.  It  was  furrendered  by  the  prior 
1539.  The  cave  is  dug  in  the  rock  above 
the  river  Nid>  and  has  been  lately  madd 
remarkable  by  the  dilcovery  of  a  murder, 
committed  there  about  fifteen  years  before 
by  one  Eugene  Aram ,  a  man,  who,  without 
education,  had  acquired  a  confiderable  fhare 
of  learning  by  intenfe  application ;  his  de¬ 
fence  is  perhaps  as  mafterly  a  performance 
as  has  been  often  feen  on  fuch  an  occalion, 
and  would  have  done  honor  to  a  better 
caufe. 

About  two  miles  from  Knarejborough  is 
Flumpton ,  an  old  feat  of  an  old  family  of 
that  name,  which  flourifhed  from  the 
Conqueft  till  the  middle  of  the  prefeni 
century,  when  this  place,  with  an  eftate 
of  feven  hundred  pounds  a  year,  was 
bought  by  Mr.  Daniel  Lafcelles .  He  de~ 
figned  to  have  built  a  houfe,  which  he  be¬ 
gan,  made  his  kitchen-garden,  and  formed 
a  pleafure  ground  in  a  romantic  fpot,  but 
then  defifted,  and  went  to  live  at  Goldj- - 
worth ,  another  purchafe  of  his,  two  miles 
off.  The  company  at  Harrogate ,  which 
is  at  a  fmall  difiance,  have  the  advantage 
of  what  has  been  done,  a  vifit  to  thefe 
gardens  being  one  of  their  excurfions. 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Lafcelles  found  in  a  bottom  near  the 
houfe,  a  fmall  piece  of  water,  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  rocks  ftanding  up  in  detached  pieces 
of  various  forms ;  he  enlarged  the  water 
confiderably,  forming  various  bays  between 
the  rocks,  and  covering  the  tops  of  them 
with  greenfward,  fhrubs,  and  flowers,  often 
leaving  the  fides  quite  bare.  The  walks 
are  carried  fometimes  between,  fometimes 
by  the  fide,  fometimes  on  the  top  of  thefe 
rocks,  which  prefent  themfelves  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  fhapes.  The  autumnal  crocus 
grows  wild  in  the  paftures  here  in  great 
plenty. 

Not  far  from  hence  is  Copgrave ,  where 
is  a  memorable  epitaph,  fimilar  to  that  of 
Mr.  Heyrick ,  mentioned  at  Leicejier .  It  is 
for  John  Wincupp ,  who  was  redor  thereof 
fifty-four  years ;  pious,  charitable,  and 
peaceable  •>  never  fued  any,  nor  was  fued  $ 
lived  fifty-two  years  with  his  wife,  had  fix 
children,  and  a  numerous  family  (boarding 
and  teaching  many  of  the  gentry)  out  of 
which  not  one  died  in  all  that  time ;  him- 
felf  was  the  firft,  July  8,  1637,  in  his 
eighty-fixth  year". 

The  fared  of  Knarejlorough  is  now  in- 
clofed  j  the  land,  lately  of  little  ufe,  is 

s  Camd*  v.  2.  p.  95, 
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now  converted  into  arable  and  good  pafture0 
The  family  of  the  Slingjbys,  ftill  fiourifh- 
ing  here;  were  made  rangers  of  this  fore  ft 
in  the  time  of  Edw.  i,  Their  feat  is  at 
Screven-haU ,  a  handfome  houfe,  with  very 
pleafant  walks,  and  fine  views. 

Go  from  hence  to  the  little  town  of 
Ripley 5  and  lodge  there.  Here  is  a  feat  of 
Sir  John  higleby ,  whofe  family  has  refided 
in  this  place  for  ages.  It  is  famous  for 
the  birth  of  Sir  George  Ripley ,  the  cele¬ 
brated  chymift,  who  lived  in  the  15th 
century,  and  is  faid  to  have  difcovered  the 
philofopher’s  (tone.  Near  this  place  were 
found,  in  1734,  two  pigs  of  lead,  in» 
fcribed,  Imp.  Caes.  Domitiano  Avg.  cosa 
VII ,  one  of  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
Sir  John  Ingleby  °. 

The  next  day  pafs  by  a  new  houfe,  build¬ 
ing  by  Mr.  Mejfenger ,  late  owner  of  Foun¬ 
tain  s  abbey,  and  fo  to  Ripon . 

At  Ripon  was  a  monaftery,  built  by 
Wilfrid ,  Arehbifliop  of  York ,  a  prelate,* 
who  prefuming  on  his  great  wealth  and 
power,  behaved  with  fuch  infolence  to 
Egfrid ,  King  of  Northumberland ,  that  he 
deprived  him  of  his  fee ;  and  defpifing  the 

0  Phil .  Tran/.  N°.  459,  p.  560 ;  and  Gough's  Top.  v.  2, 
p,  464. 
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authority  of  the  Pope,  to  whom  Wilfrid 
had  appealed,  put  him  into  prifon,  for 
daring  to  appeal  to  a  foreign  power  againft 
him.  On  the  death  of  Egfrid,  he  made 
his  peace  with  Alfred ,  who  fucceeded  to 
the  crown,  and  obtained  a  reftitution  of 
his  fee  of  York  ;  but  the  fame  infplence 
produced  a  fecond  banifhment ;  he  now 
found  favor  with  Etbelred,  King  of  the 
Mercians,  who  made  him  Bifhop  of  Lei- 
cefer  ;  but  his  behavior  here  was  fuch,  that 
he  was  not  long  after  degraded;  Such* 
however,  was  the  merit  of  his  appeal  to 
Ro?rie,  that  it  made  a  faint  of  him  p. 

Before  Wilfrid's  foundation,  there  had 
been  a  monaftery  of  Scots  here,  of  whom. 
Eata>  Abbot  of  Metros ,  was  chief.  It 
flood  in  a  bottom,  a  fmali  diftance  from 
the  minder.  An  abbot  of  Fount  ay  ties  got 
a  grant  of  the  chapel,  part  of  which  he 
pulled  down,  and  rebuilt  it,  intending  to 
have  made  it  a  cell  to  his  abbey  3  when 
Leland  vifited  this  place,  a  cbauntry  pried 
was  maintained  there,  and  he  obferves,  that 
there  were  three  erodes  {landing  in  a  row 
at  the  ead  end  of  the  chapel  garth,  of  very 
ancient  workmanfhip,  and  monuments  of 
fome  notable  men  buried  there4.  He  ob- 

P  Leland,  Itin.  v.  I.  p.  76.  *  Itin.  v.  I .  p.  77. 
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ferves,  that  woollen  cloth  ufed  to  be  made' 
in  the  town,  but  idlenefs  was  then  fore' 
encreafed,  and  cloth-making  almoft  de¬ 
cayed.  Wilfrid's  building  was  entirely  de- 
molifhed  by  the  Danes ,  but  was  re-edified 
by  Odo,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  r.:  This 
place  was  in  fuch  favor  with  Athelflan ,  that 
he  granted  a  charter,  by  which,  amongft 
other  privileges,  all  St.  Wilfrid's  men  were 
to  be  believed  in  all  courts  by  their  Tae 
and  Nae\  At  the  diffolution,  the  whole 
of  the  revenues  were  feized  into  the  hands 
of  the  crown.  In  1604  a  petition  was 
prefented  to  Anne ,  Queen  of  fames  I.  for 
fettling  a  college  here,  in  the  manner  of 
an  univerfity,  for  the  benefit  of  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  'England  and  Scotland \  She  ap¬ 
proved  the  plan,  but  it  was  not  carried 
into  execution  ->  however,  fames  refounded 
the  church,  making  it  confift  of  a  dean, 
fubdean,  and  fix  prebendaries,  allowing 
them  247/.  per  ann.  out  of  the  former  pre- 
bendal  lands. 

There  is  now  a  collegiate  church  with 
three  fteeples,  or  towers,  large,  but  very 
plain.  The  fpires  have  been  long  fince 
blown  down.  This  church  fuffered  much 

r  Camd.  v.  2.  p.  94,  95.  3  Dugd.  Mon.  v.  i.  p.  173. 

*  The  plan- is  inferted  in.  Peck's  Dejid .  Cur .  v.  2.  lib.  7. 
P-  56- 
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in  the  civil  war  in  1643,  but  has  beetl 
well  repaired  fince.  Under  the  church 
is  a  narrow,  winding  paffage,  called  Sf. 
Wilfrid's  Needle ,  heretofore  fuppofed  to 
have  been  a  trial  of  female  ehaftity*  fuch 
as  had  made  a  flip,  not  being  able  to  go 
through. 

The  manor  was  granted  by  Queen  Mary 
to  the  fee  of  York,  to  which  it  now  be¬ 
longs.  Here  is  a  free  grammar-fchool, 
founded  by  Queen  Mary  in  the  third  year 
of  her  reign,  and  well  endowed.  There 
is  alfo  a  blue-coat  hofpital,  founded  about 
1672  by  Zacbarias  Jepfon,  an  apothecary  of 
York>  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
20  orphan  boys,  or  the  fons  of  poor  free¬ 
men  of  the  town,  who  ark  taken  care  of 
from  the  age  of  feven  to  fifteen  3  and  any 
two  of  them  who  may  be  deemed  fit  for 
the  univerfity,  are  to  have  an  exhibition  of 
10/.  a  year  each,  for  feven  years,  at  Cam - 
bridge .  Such  as  are  apprenticed  at  Ripon$ 
have  5/.  given  with  them;  The  eftates  are 
veiled  in  ten  truftees* 

The  market-place  is  very  large,  having 
in  the  centre  an  obelifk  of  free  ftone,  82 
feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  bugle 
horn,  the  arms  of  the  town.  Having  fuf- 
fered  much  by  the  weather,  it  was  rebuilt 
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by  Mr.  Aijldhie ,  in  1781.  It  was  formerly 
the  cuftom  for  the  Vigillarius ,  or  Wakeman 
(who  feems  to  have  been  the  chief  ma- 
gidrate  till  James  I.  granted  a  charter  to 
the  town,  making  it  a  corporation,  con¬ 
fiding  of  mayor,  recorder,  12  Aldermen, 
and  24  affidants)  to  order  that  a  horn 
fhould  be  blown  every  night  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  if  any  houfe  or  fhop  was 
broken  open  or  robbed,  between  that  time 
and  fun-rifing,  the  lofs  was  to  be  made 
good  by  the  town,  for  which  purpofe  each 
houfeholder  paid  four-pence  a  year,  or,  if 
he  had  a  back  door  to  another  dreet,  eight- 
pence u.  The  horn  is  dill  blown,  tho’  the 
tax,  and  the  benefit  arifing  from  it,  are  dis¬ 
continued. 

At  this  town,  in  1695,  were  found  many 
Saxon  coins,  namely,  of  their  brafs  fiiccasy 
whereof  there  were  eight  to  a  penny.  They 
were  of  the  later  race  of  the  kings  of  Deiray 
or  rather  the  Subregnli ,  after  Egbert  had 
reduced  it  to  be  part  of  his  monarchy \ 
Two  miles  from  Ripon  is  a  fulphur  wellr 
called  Oldfield  Spaw.  It  lies  between  two 
hills,  near  an  old  abbey,  in  a  very  romantic 
fituation,  refembling  Matlock it  was  dis¬ 
covered  about  the  end  of  the  lad  century., 

M  Gends  Hijiory  '  of  Ripon .  x  Canid .  v.  2.  p.  94,  95.- 
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The  fpring  is  always  of  the  fame  height, 
not  affedted  by  rain  or  drought,  but  boils 
up  with  great  noife  againft  a  change  of 
weather y. 

About  four  miles  eaft  of  Ripon,  towards 
Borough  bridge,  is  Newby ,  the  feat  of  Mr. 
Weddell,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bure .  The 
fituation  is  low,  but  the  grounds  are  laid 
out  to  the  bed  advantage ;  and  whatever  is 
wanting  without,  is  amply  made  up  within 
the  houfe,  which  is  difpofed  and  furnifhed 
in  Adams's  beft  manner.  There  are  a  few 
good  pidtures  of  the  firft  mafters,  and  fuch 
a  colledtion  of  ftatues,  bufts,  bas-reliefs* 
urns,  farcophagus’s,  and  antique  marbles, 
as  few  houfes  in  Engla?id  can  (hew  j  a- 
mongft  the  ftatues,  the  Venus  holds  the 
firft  place. 

A  little  way  from  this  town  is  Studley 
Park,  the  feat  of  the  late  Mr.  Aijlabie. 
The  gardens  were  begun  about  60  years 
ago  by  his  father  (who  married  the  heirefs 
of  the  Mallorie  s,  an  ancient  family)  and 
have  long  been  celebrated  the  fineft  in 
the  north  of  England .  They  are  at  a  ftnall 
diftance  from  the  houfe,  in  a  valley,  in 
which  are  feveral  pieces  of  water,  too 
much  in  the  old,  formal  ftile,  fupplied  by 

y  Short ,  p.  297. 
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vered  with  woods,  in  which  are  inter- 
fperfed  feveral  temples  and  buildings,  fo 
placed  as  to  form  excellent  points  of  view 
from  the  different  walks,  which  are  car¬ 
ried  along  the  fides  and  tops  of  the  de¬ 
clivities.  The  late  owner  was  at  laft 
enabled  to  make  the  place  compleat  by 
the  addition  of  this  abbey,  which  it  was 
many  years  before  he  could  obtain.  It 
ftands  at  the  upper  end  of  a  vale,  which 
commences  at  the  termination  of  the  old 
gardens,  and  is  finely  wooded  on  each  fide^ 
thro'  this  runs  the  firearm,  which  at  the 
turn  of  the  hill  is  formed  into  a  beautiful 
piece  of  water.  Before  this  purchafe  was 
made,  only  an  imperfedt  view  of  the  ab¬ 
bey  was  catched  from  one  of  the  feats, 
much  interrupted  by  the  trees,  which  ftood 
immediately  before  it ;  thefe  are  now  cleared 
away,  fo  as  to  give  a  full  fight  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  ruins. 

This  celebrated  abbey  was  founded  in 
1132,  by  cThnrjlani  Archbiihop  of  Tork, 
for  monks  of  the  Ciftercian  order,  and  was 
built  with  ftone  taken  from  the  rocks  in 
$he  adjoining  hill.  Some  yew  trees  re-*- 
|Bain  in  the  wood,  faid  to  have  beep 
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'  planted  by  the  firft  monks.  By  degrees 
they  obtained  very  large  poffeffions,  and 
had  an  amazing  quantity  of  plate,  cattle, 
&c.  Juft  before  the  diffolution,  their  plate 
at  4 s.  \d.  per  oz.  was  valued  at  above  700/. 
they  had  2356  oxen,  cows  and  calves ;  1326 
fheep ;  86  horfes,  and  79  fwine.  Their 
revenues  amounted,  according  to  Burton , 
to  more  than  1100/.  a  year,  at  the  diffolu¬ 
tion.  William  Thurji ,  or  Thirjke;  the  laft 
abbot  but  one,  was  afterwards  hanged  at 
'Tyburn,  together  with  the  abbot  of  Jer- 
vaux,  or  Joreval,  and  four  others,  who 
had  been  concerned  in  the  infurredtion  un¬ 
der  AJke,  in  Torkjhire ,  called  the  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace,  one  objedt  of  which  was  a  reite¬ 
ration  of  the  abbies  z. 

This  abbey,  with  others,  was  granted 
to  Sir  Richard  Grejbam,  ,who  fold  it  to  Sir 
Stephen  Prodlor,  whofe  daughter  and  heirefs 
carried  it  into  the  family  of  MeJJenger ,  of 
one  of  whofe  defendants  it  was  lately 
bought  by  Mr.  Aijlabie .  The  ruins  are 
very  confiderable ;  the  walls  of  the  church, 
a  large  and  lofty  tower,  part  of  the  cloifters 
entire,  and  of  the  dormitory  over  them, 
:and  of  the  kitchen  and  refedtory,  &c.  ftill 

z  Willis's  Mitred  AhUiesy  v.  2.  p.  27 1, 
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remain .  The  ftream  runs  under  one  end 
of  the  cloifters,  and  is  there  arched  over. 

The  church  and  town  of  Qipon  make 
a  fine  termination  of  a  view  from  the 
• 

About  five  miles  from  Studley,  Mr.  Aif- 
labie  made  fome  walks,  and  erefted  fome 
buildings  in  a  fequeftered  and  mo  ft  romantic 
place,  called  Backfall. 

A  little  rivulet,  which  rifes  on  Greville- 
thorpe~moor,  runs  into  a  deep,  woody  glen* 
and  forms  at  the  entrance  three  or  four 
jfmall*  pools,  and  in  iffuing  out  of  them, 
makes  fo  many  little  cafcades,  judicioufly 
varied  in  their  forms.  It  then  haftens  with 
precipitance  to  the  river  Eure,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  dale,  rufhing  over  heaps  of 
ftones  and  pebbles  which  obftrud  its  paf- 
fage,  and  make  a  multitude  of  falls,  con¬ 
tinually  differing  in  fhape  and  fize.  On 
the  right  rifes  a  very  fteep  hill,  covered 
with  underwood  to  the  top,  thro’  which  is 
a  waterfall  of  confiderable  height ;  on  the 
left,  the  walk  is  formed  under  a  fhade  of 
lofty  trees,  growing  on  a  fteep  bank.  At 
the  bottom  of  this  walk  is  a  fmall,  plain 
building,  -called  Fifloers  Hall  (from  the 
name  of  the  gardener)  from  whence  is  a 

view 
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view  of  the  river  Eure %  whofe  noife  had 
been  before  heard,  roaring  over  great  heaps 
of  ftones,  torn  from  the  adjoining  rocks  in 
its  fury,  when  fwelled  with  rains.  It  runs 
here  in  a  bend,  round  a  point  of  high  land 
on  the  oppofite  fide,  clothed  with  a  hanging 
wood  from  the  brink  to  the  water's  edge, 
but  is  foon  loft  between  the  woody  hills. 

Returning  back  a  little  way,  a  path  to 
the  right  leads  thro'  a  fine  wood  of  lofty 
trees,  which  reach  from  the  top  of  the 
high,  abrupt  hill,  then  being  on  the  left, 
to  the  river  fide.  In  fome  parts  the  wood 
has  been  cleared,  to  vary  the  ground  with 
fpots  of  greenfward,  leaving  a  few  fcat- 
tered  trees.  In  one  of  thefe  fpots  a  ruftic 
building  is  placed,  looking  on  a  confider- 
able  water-fall,  the  top  of  which  is  hid 
by  the  over-hanging  boughs ;  this  runs 
into  a  bafon,  in  which  a  high  fountain 
plays  out  of  a  rock  placed  in  the  middle. 
Keeping  near  the  fide  of  the  river,  it  fhews 
itfelf  in  various  views,  the  oppofite  bank 
generally  covered  with  wood,  but  in  one 
place  prefenting  a  lofty  perpendicular  face 

a  This  river  runs  to  Hull,  but  lofes  its  name  a  little 
below  Borcughbridge.,  at  Oufebourn ,  where  the  little  brook 
called  Oufe,  runs  into  it,  and  gives  name  to  its  further 
courfe.  It  receives  in  its  track  the  Swale,  the  Nid,  the 
Darwent,  &c. 
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of  bare  rock.  The  fame  fort  of  rocks  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  hill  on  the  left,  the  trees  being 
thinned  to  fhew  them.  Near  the  end  of 
this  walk,  a  flender  rill  drops  from  an 
impending  bank,  thro*  the  ftem  of  a  tree, 
into  the  river. 

Turning  now  to  the  left,  afcend  the  hill 
which  overhangs  the  path  you  have  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  from  various  ftations  have  va¬ 
rious  views  of  the  river  and  country.  The 
fpire  of  Majham  church  is  a  beautiful  ob¬ 
ject  from  feveral  places.  The  views  of  the 
country  become  more  extenfive  as  the 
ground  rifes,  till  coming  to  a  building  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  on  the  higheft 
part  of  the  hill,  a  noble  fcenery  opens. 
In  the  bottom  feveral  reaches  of  the  river 
are  feen  at  once  ;  the  hanging  wood  on  its 
farther  bank,  a  particular  green  meadow  on 
its  fummit,  farm-houfes,  gentlemen's  feats, 
cultivated  land,  the  church  of  'Tanjield, 
with  its  bridge  over  the  water,  the  churches 
of  Topcliffe  and  Yhirfk ,  York  Minjier ,  the 
whole  bounded  by  Black  Hambledon ,  and 
other  hills  in  the  horizon,  on  one  of  which 
the  White  Mare  of  Wefton  Cliff ’b,  or  White 
Stone  Cliffy  is  vifible  in  a  clear  day,  com- 

b  A  mark  in  a  hill,  like  the  White  Horfe  in  Berkjhire3 
JVbiteleaf-crofs ,  in  Bucks ,  &c. 
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pofe  this  beautiful  landfcape.  The  build¬ 
ing  which  affords  this  profpedt,  appears 
from  different  parts  of  the  walk  to  be  a 
ruin,  but  has  two  neat  rooms  in  it,  where, 
or  in  Fijher  s  Hall ,  Mr.  Aijlabie  fometimes 
dined,  or  indulged  His  friends  with  the  li¬ 
berty  of  fo  doing,  and  for  this  purpofe 
kitchens  are  built  near. 

Proceeding  onward,  a  new  view  opens 
of  the  principal  waterfall  mentioned  in  the 
firft  walk,  but  it  here  appears  to  come 
from  a  much  greater  height,,  than  it  did 
when  feen  before,  the  upper  part  not  be¬ 
ing  vifible  there.  From  hence  you  come 
to  the  place  at  which  you  firft  entered. 

From  Hackfall  it  is  three  miles  to  a  lit¬ 
tle  town,  called  Mafham ,  the  market-place 
of  which  is  uncommonly  fpacious,  built 
on  three  fades,  but  the  houfes  fo  low  and 
mean,  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  de¬ 
ferred  place.  The  church  is  at  the  end  of 
the  fouth  fide,  remarkably  neat.  In  it  is 
a  very  handfome  monument  for  Sir  Mar - 
maduke  Wyvill ,  who  died  in  1617,  and  his 
lady ;  he  was  defcended  from  a  co-heirefs 
of  the  Lords  Scroope ,  of  Mafham ,  one  of 
whom  was  beheaded  for  a  confpiracy  againft 
Hen.  5.  There  is  another  good  monument 
for  Mr.  Danby$  to  whofe  family  the  ma- 
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nor  belongs  and  whofe  feat  is  at  Swinton , 
in  the  road  to  Majham .  The  great  tythes 
are  the  property  of  Trinity  college,  Cam¬ 
bridge . 

The  manor  of  the  rectory  of  this  place 
was  the  endowment  of  a  prebend  in  the 
cathedral  of  York,  and  perhaps  the  richeft 
in  the  kingdom.  In  1534  it  was  valued 
at  136/.  a  year.  In  1546  it  was  refigned 
by  'Robert  Peterfon ,  then  prebendary,  who 
conveyed  it  to  Chancellor  Wriottejly ,  and 
his  heirs,  and  it  has  been  ever  fince  a  lay 
fee  c. 

Mr.  Danby  s  improvement  of  the  moors, 
which  lie  behind  his  houfe  in  immenfe 
trafts,  is  fo  obfervable,  and  fo  worthy  of 
imitation,  that  too  much  cannot  be  faid 
of  it.  He  has  a  colliery,  which  employs 
many  hands,  and  the  cottages  of  the  work¬ 
men  are  fcattered  about  on  the  moors. 
Some  years  ago  he  gave  leave  to  the  cot¬ 
tagers  to  inclofe  a  field  contiguous  to  their 
gardens,  that  they  might,  if  induftrious, 
raife  their  own  corn.  A  few  examples 
had  great  efifedts,  and  now  there  is  not  a 
collier  without  a  little  farm,  from  four  to 
20  acres,  on  which  he  keeps  a  cow  or  two, 
and  raifes  corn.  The  hours  of  work  in  the 

*  Willis's  Cath,  v.  I.  p.  152. 
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colliery  are  few,  and  leave  fufficient  time 
for  the  cultivation  of  this  land.  This 
fcheme  has  introduced  a  fpirit  of  induftry, 
in  lieu  of  the  idlenefs  which  ufed  to  pre¬ 
vail  after  the  work  in  the  coal-pits  was  fi~ 
nilhed  for  the  day,  and  fixes  the  men,  who 
before  this,  on  the  leaft  difguft,  ufed  to  run 
from  one  colliery  to  another d. 

Mr.  Arthur  Toung  mentions  a  molt  ex¬ 
traordinary  inftance  of  induftry  in  one  of 
thefe  colliers,  named  James  Crofts ,  who 
has  reclaimed  nine  acres  of  moor,  much 
incumbered  with  ftone,  the  whole  of  which 
in  the  inclofure  and  cultivation,  has  been 
performed  by  his  own  hands,  with  the 
help  of  one  Galloway ;  for  years  he  fpent 
20  hours  of  the  24,  in  unremitted  labor, 
Mr.  Toung  was  fo  ftruck  with  the  fpirit  of 
this  poor  man  (who  feems  to  have  been 
unaccountably  neglefted  by  Mr.  Danby9 
notwithftanding  his  own  turn  for  improve¬ 
ments)  that  he  moft  humanely  propofed  a 
fubfcription  to  raife  a  fum  for  enabling 
him  to  proceed  in  the  improvement  of  a 
larger  tracft.-  What  a  lofs  to  the  public, 
that  fuch  a  genius  for  agriculture  ftioukl  be 
cramped,  and  for  w^ant  of  a  fum,  lefs  than 

d  Young' s  North  Tour,  v.  2.  p.  289,. 
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is  often  fpent  in  the  capital  on  a  fingle  dm* 
ner ! 

By  the  fide  of  the  road,  three  miles  be¬ 
fore  coming  to  Middlebam ,  are  fome  re^ 
mains  of  J oreval  abbey.  It  was  originally 
begun  in  1145  by  ^eter  de  §>uinciano,  a 
monk  of  Savig?iy ,  of  the  Cijlercian  order, 
in  a  different  place,  and  was  then  called 
the  abbey  of  Forf,  Wenfey-dale,  and  Cha¬ 
rity,  and  fometimes  Joreval  but  1 1  years 
afterwards  was  removed  hither,  when  it 
got  the  name  of  "Joreval ,  i.  e.  Eureval, 
from  the  river  Eure  running  near  it. 
Adam  Sodbury,  the  laft  abbot,  was  one  of 
thofe  who  were  attainted  in  1539%  pro¬ 
bably  for  having  been  concerned  in  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace ,  which  was  ftirred  up 
by  the  clergy,  as  mentioned  before.  At  the 
diffolution  it  was  valued  at  455/.  ioj*.  §di 
according  to  Speed ,  and  234/.  1 8 j*.  5 d.  by 
Dugdale ,  and  was  granted  to  Matthew ,  Earl 
of  Lenox ,  and  Lady  Margaret ,  his  wife* 
It  now  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Aylefbury^ 
who  has  a  large  eftate  hereabouts.  Stone 
coffins  have  been  dug  up  in  the  burial 
grounds*  and  converted  by  the  farmers  into 
hog-troughs  $  in  the  coffins  have  been 
found  cloth  and  ribbands,  retaining  their 

®  Carte ,  v.  3.  p.  149. 
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natural  colors.  The  walls  have  been  pulled 
down  to  make  farm-houfes  and  fences,  and 
to  repair  the  roads. 

At  the  foot  of  the  right  hand  hill  ftands 
Hamby ,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Scroope. 

Pafs  a  handfome  bridge  over  the  Cover , 
which  runs  out  of  Cover  dale ,  and  joins  the 
'Eure  a  little  below.  In  this  dale  are  fome 
remnants  of  Cover  ham- abbey ,  or  Priory , 
founded  about  the  14th  John  by  Ralph , 
fon  of  Robert ,  Lord  of  Middleham .  He 
removed  hither  fome  canons,  of  the  Prce- 
monjlratenfian.  order,  from  a  houfe  at  Swane - 
by,  founded  by  Helwifia,  his  mother,  daugh¬ 
ter  and  heirefs  of  Ranulph  de  Glanville ,  the 
famous  chief  juftice*  and  he  and  feveral  of 
his  defendants  were  buried  heref.  It  was 
one  of  the  leffer  abbies,  furrendered  27  iif.  8. 
having  then  in  lands,  &c.  207/.  14^.  8^/.  a 
year,  but  reduced  by  peniions  and  expences 
to  a  clear  income  of  160/.  18 s.  3 d.  In 
4  Philip  and  Mary,  it  was  fold  by  com- 
miffioners  of  the  crown  to  Humphry  Orme . 
It  ftands  on  the  north  fide  of  the  rapid 
brook  of  Cover,  in  the  dale  called  from  it 
C  over  dak  i  and  in  a  difmal  fituation ;  not- 
withftanding  which,  an  owner  of  the  name 
of  Wray ,  erefted  from  the  ruins  a  dwel- 

f  Dugd.  Bar.  v,  i,  p,  53,  292. 
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ling  houfe  adjoining  to  the  fpot.  A  few 
years  ago  two  ftatues,  larger  than  the  life* 
were  dug  up  here*  in  the  habit  of  knights 
templars,  in  a  cumbent  pofture,  ornamented 
with  foliage  and  animals,  but  of  moft  rude 
workmanship g* 

From  the  bridge,  having  the  Eure  on  the 
right,  fee  the  lofty  fragments  of  Middle - 
ham-cajlle ,  overlooking  the  town>  Large 
pieces  of  the  walls  have  fallen  down,  and 
the  mortar  feems  lefs  durable  than  it  is  ge-> 
nerally  found  in  thofe  ancient  buildings, 
Alan  the  2d,  Earl  of  Brittany  and  Rich- 
mund,  gave  this  and  other  manors  to  Ri* 
bald ,  his  younger  brother,  who  poffeiTed  it 
at  the  time  of  the  conqueror's  furvey*  Ro¬ 
bert ,  his  grandfon,  eredted  this  caftle  about 
the  year  1 190.  On  his  death,  in  the  54th 
of  Hen.  3.  it  defcended,  with  the  foreft  of 
C over  dale ,  to  Mary ,  one  of  his  daughters, 
who  had  married  Robert  de  NmilY ,  in 
whofe  family  it  continued  till  feized  by 
Edw.  4.  who  had  been  imprifoned  here  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  the  Archbifhop  of  York , 
brother  to  the  great  Earl  of  Warwick ,  but 
made  his  efcape,  either  by  the  careleffnefs 
or  defign  of  his  keeper * ;  if  it  was  the 

h  Dugd.  Bar.  V*  I .  p.  52,  5^. 
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latter,  the  king  made  him  a  very  ill  return], 
when  a  few  years  afterwards,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  vifiting  him  at  his  feat  at  The 
More ,  or  Mote,,  in  Hertfordshire ,  he  feized 
all  the  plate  which  the  archbifhop  had  got 
there  of  his  own,  and  had  borrowed  of 
others,  in  order  to  entertain  him  the  more 
magnificently.  Still  worfe,  he  kept  hint 
in  prifon  at  Calais  four  years,  in  which 
time  he  was  fo  ill-ufed,  that  he  died  food 
after  being  releafed.  The  outer  part  was 
built  or  rebuilt  by  one  of  the  Nevillsk . 

The  only  fon  of  Richard  3.  died  young 
at  this  caftle,  and  from  that  time  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  hiftory.  The  late  Earl  of 
Holdernejfe  was  conftable  of  it*  as  his  fa¬ 
mily  had  long  been  ;  but  in  the  beginning 
of  the  laft  century  it  was  inhabited  by  Sir 

From  hence  is  a  fine  view  of  the  dale* 
with  the  winding  river,  the  villages  and 
woods,  and  over  them  it  dxtends  to  a  great 
diftance  towards  the  eaft.  The  entrance 
was  on  the  north  fide,  next  the  town  ;  fome 
part  of  a  moat  appears  on  the  fouth  and 
eafi  fides.  At  a  little  di fiance  on  the  fouth 
f  fide  are  two  artificial  mounts,  midway  be- 

k  L  eland ,  It  in .  v.  I.  p„  76,  1  Grofe . 
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tween  which  and  the  caftle,  is  a  remarkably 
diftind:  and  loud  echo151. 

The  town  of  Middleham  Hands  on  high 
ground,  overlooking  the  beautiful  valley 
called  Wenjley-dale ,  from  a  village  in  it  of 
that  name,  the  church  of  which  Lord 
Scroope  had  a  licence  to  make  collegiate  in 
the  1  Hen.  4.  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  carried  his  defign  into  execution.  The 
dale  is  of  confiderable  width,  lying  be¬ 
tween  two  hills,  adorned  with  feveral  vil¬ 
lages,  and  is  watered  by  the  river  Eure, 
which  runs  through  it  with  many  wind¬ 
ings.  From  Middleham  the  pallage  over 
the  river  is  by  a  ford ;  but  after  rains  you 
muft  return  as  far  as  Coverbridge ,  or  go  up 
as  high  as  Wenjley ;  but  to  fee  the  moft  of 
the  vale,  the  way  is  to  go  by  Cover-bridge , 
and  thro’  the  villages  of  Spenythorne,  Arm - 
by.  Ley  burn,  and  Wenjley .  The  meandring 
of  the  river  thro5  the  moft  verdant  paftures, 
whofe  hedges  are  filled  with  trees,  the 
fcattered  villages,  the  hanging  woods,,  the 
contrail  of  the  bare  hill-tops,  form  all  to¬ 
gether  a  moft  captivating  fcene.  From  a 
ridge  of  rock  above  Ley  burn ,  the  whole  is 
viewed  to  great  advantage.  At  Arrnby  is 

,  m  Grs/e ,■ 
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%  Fall  of  water,  which  after  rain  is  co'hfi- 
derable. 

In  Wenfiey  church  i's  a  Curioufly  carved 
pew,  brought  from  the  monaflery  of  St; 
Agatha ,  near  Richmond ,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the*  Lords  Scroop,  of  Bolton ; 
On  this  is  (till  legible  the  name  of  Henry 
Lord  Scroop ,  carved  on  the  wood,  in  text- 
hand  *  with  other  infcriptions,  now  much 
broken  na 

In  the  middle  of  the  dale  (lands  Bolton - 
hall,  and  at  forme  diflance,  under  a  fine 
grove,  Bolton-cajlle.  The  prefent  houfe 
was  built  by  Charles ,  Marquis  of  Win¬ 
ch  eft  ery  created  Duke  of  Bolton  by  Will.  3* 
He  was  a  man  of  the  mod  extraordinary 
difpofition;  fometimes  he  would  not  fpeak 
for  weeks  together,  at  others  he  Would  not 
open  his  mouth  till  fuch  an  hour  of  the 
day,  when  he  thought  the  air  was  pure0; 
We  have  lately  heard  of  a  hunting  by 
torch-light  in  France ,  to  amufe  the  king 
of  Denmark  when  there,  but  it  Was  not  a 
novelty,  having  been  practifed  by  this 
gentleman.  But  with  all  thefe  oddities  he 
was  a  man  of  deep  policy,  and  played  his 
cards  with  great  art  in  the  difficult  times 
of  Charles  2.  James  and  William . 

a  Grefs. 

®  Burnett's  hiftory  of  his  own  time,  fab  anno  1699. 
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A  pillar  on  the  hill,  which  fronts  the 
houfe,  commemorates  the  gratitude  of  a 
former  owner,  who  buried  und&r  it  a  race- 
horfe,  by  whofe  fpeed  he  recovered  the 
eftate,  which  his  deftrudtive  paffion  for 
gaming  had  once  loft.  It  may  ferve  as  a 
ufeful  memento. 

By  marriage  of  a  natural  daughter  of 
Emanuel,  Lord  Scroope ,  (created  by  Cha.  i. 
Earl  of  Sunderland,  who  had  no  legitimate 
iffue)  this  eftate  came  to  an  anceftor  of  the 
prefent  owner.  In  the  houfe  are  a  few 
portraits  of  that  family ;  amongft  them  is 
one  of  Henry,  Lord  Scroope,  one  of  thofe 
noblemen  who  iigned  the  famous  letter  to 
the  pope,  threatening  that  if  he  did  not 
permit  the  divorce  between  Hen.  8.  and 
Queen  Catherine,  they  would  rejedt  his 
fupremacy.  The  eftate  round  this  manfioa 
is  very  confiderable,.  with  many  lead  mines 
in  it,  from  which  the  duke  receives  one 
fifth  of  the  fmelted  lead,  and  has  no  farther 
trouble  than  to  carry  it  to  market. 

Bolton-cajile  was  built  by  Richard,  Lord 
Scroope,  the  honeft  and  fpirited  chancellor 
of  Richard  2.  but  whofe  anceftors  had  an 
eftate  here  at  leaft  as  early  as  24  E .  x. 
heland  fays,  it  was  18  years  in  building, 
ancf  the  coft,  1000.  marks  a  year,  which 
makes  12,000/.  He  fays  that  the  timber 
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ufed  about  it  was  moftly  fetched  from  the 
foreft  of  Englehy ,  in  Cumberland ,  by  re¬ 
lays  of  ox  teams  placed  on  the  road.  He 
mentions  chimneys  made  in  the  fide  of  the 
walls  for  conveyance  of  the  fmoke,  as  a 
thing  he  had  not  been  accuftomed  to  fee*. 
He  alfo  mentions  an  aftronomical  clock  be¬ 
ing  here. 

The  caftle  is  of  a  quadrilateral  figure, 
the  greateft  length  being  from  north  to 
fouth,  but  no  two  of  its  fides  equal ;  the 
fouth  is  184  feet,  the  oppofite  187,  the 
weft  1 3 1,  and  the  eaft  125.  It  has  four 
right  lined  towers,  one  at  each  angle,  but 
neither  their  faces  nor  flanks  are  equal ; 
each  of  the  former  meafuring  on  the  north 
and  fouth  fides  47  feet  and  an  half,  and  on 
the  eaft  and  weft  only  35  feet  and  an  half : 
the  latter  vary  from  feven  feet  and  an -half 
to  fix  feet.  In  the  centre  between  the 
two  towers,  both  on  the  north  and  fouth 
fides,  is  a  large  projecting  right-angled 
buttrefs  or  turrett ;  that  on  the  north  fide 
is  15  feet  in  front,  its  weft  fide  14,  its 
eaft  16;  on  the  fouth  fide  the  front  is  12 
feet,  its  eaft  nine,  its  weft.  12.  v 

*  Mr.  King,  in  defcribing  the  very  ancient  caftle  of  Con- 
nijborough,  in  Yorhjhire,  which  he  attributes  to  the  Saxons s 
mentions  a  chimney  formed  in  the  wall  which  mull  have 
been  coeval  with  the  building. 
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The  grand  entrance  was  in  the  eaft  cur¬ 
tain,  near  the  fouthermoft  tower ;  there 
were  three  other  doors,  one  on  the  north, 
two  on  the  weft  fide.  The  walls  are  feven 
feet  thick,  97  high.  It  was  lighted  by 
feveral  ftages  of  windows.  The  chief  lodg¬ 
ing  rooms  were  in  the  towers.  The  eaft 
and  north  fides  are  moftly  in  ruins,  the 
weft  part  is  in  gqod  repair.  One  of  the 
towers,  which  was  the  principal  objed  of 
attack  in  the  civil  wars,  fell  down  in  the 
night  in  November  1761. p 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots ,  was  confined  here, 
under  the  care  of  Lord  Scroope  in  1568, 
but  was  foon  removed  to  I’utbury  caftle  in 
Staffordshire.  Her  chamber  is  Ihewn. 

In  the  civil  wars  this  caftle  wras  gal¬ 
lantly  defended  for  the  king  by  Col.  Scroope , 
but  at  length  furrendered  on  honorable 
terms. 

In  this  parifh  lived  that  Angular  inftance 
of  longevity  Henry  Jenkins ,  who  died  De¬ 
cember  8,  1670,  aged  169  years.  After  he 
was  more  than  100  years  old  he  ufed  to 
fwim  in  the  rivers,  and  was  called  upon  as; 
an  evidence  to  a  fad  of  140  years  paft. 

/ 

**  Thefe  meafurements  are  taken  from  Mr.  Groffs  very 
elegant  work,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  much  informal 
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He  wa$  once  a  butler  to  Lord  Conyers 
after  that  a  fifherman,  and  at  laft  a  beggar. 

In  the  road  from  hence  to  AJkrigg  and 
Richmond ,  are  the  falls  of  the  river  Eure, 
called  Atte-fcarre  (from  the  rocks  between 
which  the  river  runs)  corruptly  Ayfgarth 
Force ,  or  The  Force ,  which  are  lefs  known 
than  they  deferve  to  be,  and  which,  in¬ 
deed,  exceed  any  expe&ation  that  can  well 
be  formed  of  them,  and  any  defcription 
which  I  can  give. 

Crofs  the  river  at  Bo/ton-ha!l ,  and  the 
right  hand  road  leads  to  a  fmall  public- 
houfe  near  Ayfgarth  church ;  here  the 
horfes  may  be  left.  Go  down  a  fharp  de- 
fcent  to  the  bridge,  turn  on  the  right,  and 
foon  quitting  the  high  road,  go  on  the 
right  again,  thro’  a  little  wood,  and  over 
three  or  four  fields,  by  a  blind  path,  to 
the  bank  from  whence  the  principal  fall  is 
feen. 

The  romantic  fituation  of  the  handfome 
church  of  Ayfgarth ,  on  an  eminence,  fo- 
litarily  overlooking  thefe  cataradts  (fays  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Maude ,  chief  agent  to  the 
Duke  of  Bolton  here)  the  decency  of  the 
ftrudlure  within  and  without,  its  perfedt  re¬ 
tirement,  the  rural  church-yard,  the  dying 
founds  of  water  amid  ft  woods  and  rocks, 
wildly  intermixed  with  the  variety  and 
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piagnitude  of  the  furrounding  hills,  concur 
to  render  this  fcene  at  once  awful  and  pi&u- 
refque,  in  a  very  high  degree. 

The  falls  that  are  above  the  bridge,  are 
feen  on  defcending  to  it,  but  are  feen  to 
greater  advantage  on  the  return.  You  there 
view  them  thro5  a  fpacious  light  arch,  which 
prefents  the  river  at  every  ftep  in  variety  of 
forms.  On  the  left  is  the  fteeple,  emerging 
from  a  copfe. 

From  the  bridge  the  water  falls  near  half 
a  mile,  upon  a  furface  of  ftone,  in  feme 
places  quite  fmooth,  in  others  worn  into 
great  cavities,  arid  inclofed  by  bold  and 
ill  rub  bed  cliffs  in  others  it  is  interrupted 
by  huge  maffes  of  rock  Handing  upright  in 
the  middle  of  the  current.  It  is  every 
where  changing  its  face,  and  exhibits  fome 
grand  fpecimens  before  it  comes  to  the 
chief  defeent,  called  The  Force . 

The  whole  river,  which  is  of  confider- 
able  breadth,  here  pours  down  a  ledge  of 
irregular  broken  rock,  and  falling  to  a 
great  depth,  boils  up  in  fheets  of  white 
foam,  and  is  fome  time  before  it  can  re¬ 
cover  itfelf  fufficiently  to  purfue  its  courfe, 
which  it  does  at  lafi  with  great  rapidity. 
No  words  can  do  juflice  to  the  grandeur  of 
this  fcene,  which  was  faid  by  Dr.  Pococke , 
to  exceed  that  of  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile, 

nox 
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nor  is  it  much  lefs  difficult  for  the  pencil 
to  defcribe  it^  I  do  not  think  that  the  very 
accurate  and  judicious  Mr.  Pennant  (ex¬ 
cellent  as  his  plates  in  general  are)  fhew$ 
half  its  magnificence. 

The  bridge  has  on  it  the  date  of  15395 
which  is  probably  a  flone  of  the  old  bridge, 
the  prefent  one  feeming  of  much  later  date. 

Returning  back  to  the  bridge  you  have  a 
full  view  of  the  falls  above  it,  as  mentioned 
before,  and  here  your  horfes  may  meet  you, 
for  if  you  go  to  the  public-houfe  you  muff 
return  and  crofs  the  river  again  to  go  to 
JJkrigg. 

This  place  is  in  a  bottom,  and  for  a  mile 
or  two  before  coming  to  the  defcent  of  the 
hill,  the  road  runs  along  the  edge  of  a  fteep 
declivity  on  the  left,  guarded  by  a  ftone 
wall.  On  the  fide  of  this  bank  is^  an  old 
houfe  of  Mr.  Weddell ,  called  Nappa-hall , 
which  he  has  quitted  for  Newby ,  near 
Ripon .  This  was  formerly  the  feat  of  the 
Medcalfs ,  fo  numerous  a  family,  that 
Camden  fays  Sir  Ghrijlopher  Med  calf,  the 
chief  of  them,  went  with  300  horfe,  all 
of  his  family  and  name,  and  in  the  fame 
habit,  to  receive  the  juftices  of  affize,  and 
condudt  them  to  York . 
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When  here,  I  ought  to  have  gone  to 
Richmond ,  a  few  miles  off,  a  town  delight¬ 
fully  fituated  on  the  Swale ,  where  is  a  caftle 
built  by  Alan,  Earl  of  Bretagne,  nephew  of 
William  the  Conqueror .  The  late  Earl  of 
Holderneffe  had  a  feat  here,,  which  he  fold 
to  Laurence  Dundafis,  who,  by  that  and  a 
fubfequent  purchafe,  obtained  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  borough. 

AJkrigg  is  a  fmall  town,  with  decent 
accommodation  at  the  George.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  are  employed  in  knitting  {lockings, 
of  which  they  make  great  quantities. 

In  this  neighbourhood  are  fome  remark¬ 
able  water-falls,  two  of  which,  called  Mill 
Gill,  and  Whitfield  Gill,  are  within  an  eafy 
walk  from  the  town.  Another  called  Har - 
draw-force  or  fofs,  is  five  miles  off. 

The  courfe  of  a  fmall  ftream  leads  up  a 
meadow  to  Mill  Gill,  where  the  water  has 
forced  a  paffage  of  two  or  three  yards  in 
width,  through  the  rocks,  and  falls  down 
perpendicularly  about  16  yards  :  leen  from 
below,  it  has  a  confiderable  effeft,  the  rock 
appearing  to  have  been  perforated  merely  to 
give  it  way. 

Higher  up  the  fame  ftream,  is  Whit¬ 
field  Gill,  where  the  ftream  coming  to  the 
edge  pf  a  rock,  has  a  fall  of  22  yards  ;  but 
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this  can  only  be  feen  from  the  high  ground^ 
the  bottom  being  fcarcely,  if  at  all,  accef- 
iible> 

From  the  hill  above  this  place,  the  river 
Bain  is  feen  running  from  Semefewater ,  by 
a  little  village,  called  Bainbridge ,  into  the 
Eure .  This  piece  of  water  is  about  a  mile 
fquare,  and  lies  about  three  or  four  miles 
from  AJkrigg .  At  the  junction  of  thefe  two 
ftreams,  there  was  a  Roman  garrifon;  and 
upon  the  hill  (which  they  call  Burgh)  are 
the  ground-works  of  an  old  fortification, 
about  five  acres  in  compafs ;  and  under  it, 
to  the  eaft,  the  tracks  of  many  houfes  were 
vifible  in  Camden  s  time.  He  found  there  a 
fragment  of  a  Roman  infcription,  in  a  very 
fair  character,  with  a  winged  victory  fup- 
porting  it ;  from  which  he  conjectures,  that 
the  fort  was  formerly  called  Bracchium , 
which  had  been  made  of  turf,  but  was  then 
built  of  ftone  and  mortar  ;  and  that  the 
6th  cohort  of  the  Nervii  was  garrifoned 
here.  They  alfo-feem  to  have  had  a  fum- 
mer  camp  on  that  high  hill,  hard  by,  which 
is  called  Ethelbury .  A  ftatue  of  Aurelius 
Commodus,  the  emperor,  was  dug  up  here 
(in  Camden  s  time)  in  the  habit  of  Hercules , 
his  right  hand  armed  with  a  clubq.  At 
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Gigglefwick ,  a  mile  from  Sett/e,  is  a  well, 
which  ebbs  and  flows  much  oftener  than 
that  at  'Tidfwel!  In  this  neighbourhood, 
are  feveral  remarkable  caves,  of  which  we 
had  fuch  imperfed  information,  or  rather 
hints  only,  that  we  did  not  vifit  them.  A 
full  account  of  them,  has  been  lately  given 
In  a  pamphlet,  called  “  A  Tour  to  the 
Caves/’  to  which  I  muft  refer  for  a  parti¬ 
cular  defcription ;  but  fhall  juft  mention 
the  names  of  fome.  The  route  feems  to  be 
from  Ajkrigg  to  Ingle  ton,  between  which 
places,  is  Hurtlepot ,  a  round  deep  hole,  30 
or  40  yards  diameter,  and  as  much  in  depth, 
to  the  furface  of  a  deep  black  water  3  Gin - 
gkpot  y  and  Weathercoat  Cave,  in  which  is 
a  fubterranean  catarad.  Three  miles  be¬ 
fore  coming  to  Ingleton,  a  few  yards  out  of 
the  road,  on  the  right,  the  river  Weate  or 
Greta,  gufhes  out  of  feveral  fountains,  all 
within  twenty  or  thirty  yards  of  each  other, 
having  run  about  two  miles  under  ground, 
though  making  its  appearance  in  two  or 
three  places  within  that  diftance.  Near 
Ingleton ,  is  Tordas-cove ,  in  the  vale  of 
King f dale. 

Ingleborough  is  a  very  lofty  hill,  the  name 
of  which  is  derived  from  the  Saxon,  and 
Signifies  a  rocky  hill  fire  ftation  $  on  the  top, 
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was  a  beacon,  ereded  by  the  Roman  garrifon 
at  Overborough ,  five  miles  diftant,  and  was 
extremely  well  adapted  to  that  purpofe, 
being  itfelf  feen  at  great  diftances,  and  com¬ 
manding  a  view  of  many  other  hill- tops. 
It  is  a  mile  in  height,  3987  yards  above  the 
level  of  the  fea,  the  bafe  near  20  miles  in 
circumference.  The  afcent  is  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  even  and  gradual,  but  becomes, 
by  degrees,  more  rugged  and  perpendi¬ 
cular,  and  is  at  laft  fo  deep,  that  it  is 
with  difficulty  you  get  up,  and  it  is  only  in 
fome  places  that  you  can  do  it  at  all.  The 
top  is  level,  almod  a  mile  in  circumference, 
having  the  ruins  of  a  wall  round  it,  and  of 
the  beacon.  On  this  fpot  races  have  been 
run  ;  but  the  rock  is  fo  fcantily  covered 
with  earth,  that  little  grafs  grows  on  it„ 
From  hence  there  is  a  mod  unbounded 
profpe&h  Near  the  top,  on  the  eaft  fide, 
is  a  ftratum  of  ftone,  like  the  Derbyfhire 
marble,  full  of  entrochi ;  white  fea  {hells 
are  found  in  the  black  and  brown  marble, 
which  is  dug  here5.  A  number  of  fprings 
rife  on  the  fides  of  this  hill,  fome  near  the 
fummit,  which  fall  into  holes  or  chafms 
when  they  come  to  the  lirnedone,  and  paf- 
fing  under  ground  fome  way,  burd  out  again 

T  Gent.  Mag,  1761.  -p.  1 27.,  148,  *  ‘Tour  to  the  Caves , 
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towards  the  bafe.  Some  of  thefe  caternl 
may  be  defcended*  and  the  pafTage  purfued 
to  a  great  di (lance  ;  fome  of  them  are  dry/ 
others  having  a  continual  run  of  water,  fu'cH 
as  Biackfide  Cove ,  Sir  William  s  Cove,  At - 
kinfons  Chamber ,  &c.  JohnJon’s  pfackei- 
hole  refembles  a  funnel  in  fhape,  and  is  very 
deep  *  a  done  thrown  into  it  makes  aE 
rumbling  noife,  and  may  I^e  heard  a  confi- 
derable  time.  There  is  another  called 
Gaper-Gill,  into  which  a  dream  falls/  and 
after  a  fubterraneous  paflage  of  upwards  of 
a  mile,  breaks  out  again  near  Clap  ham,  and 
at  lad  joins  the  Lon  or  Lime,  which  runs 
by  Lancajier\  Towards  the  foot  of  the 
hill  is  Double  Cave ,  fomething  like  that  of 
Weathercoat .  In  a  pad u re,  called  the 
Sleights ,  near  the  turnpike  road,  are  two 
large  heaps  of  fmall  round  dones,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  each  other,  called  by  the 
country  people,  the  Murders  %  the  dones  iri 
the  neighbourhood  are  limedone,  but  thefe 
are  fandy,  gritty  dones  u;  they  are  thrown 
promifcuoufly  together,  without  appearance 
of  workman fh ip,  and  yet  cannot  be  fuppofed 
the  work  of  nature.  One  of  thefe  heaps  is 
computed  to  contain  400  of  this  country 
cart  loads  1  and  there  are  other  heaps  of  th& 

1  Gent.  Mag.  1761.  p.  127.  Tour  to  the  Caves. 
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fame  fort  up  and  down  the  country.  w  Near 
Chapel  in  Dak ,  are  Catknot-hole ,  and  Green- 
f de-cave  ;  the  latter  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill, 
called  Whemjide ,  near  the  road  from  Winter- 
fcales  to  the  dale  of  Dent .  A  little  way 

from  the  village  of  Seljide ,  and  two  miles 
from  GearJloneSy  is  a  deep  hole,  called 
Alumn-pot.  The  high  hill  of  Penegent  is 
not  far  from  the  little  town  of  Horton , 
above  which  is  a  grotefque  amphitheatre  of 
rock,  called  Dowgillfcar .  A  mile  or  two 
off,  on  the  bafe  of  Penegent ,  are  Hulpit ,  and 
Huntpit-holes,  each  having  a  flream  (or 
jbeck)  running  through  it ;  and  what  is  moft 
extraordinary,  thefe  brooks  crofs  each  other 
under  ground,  without  mixing  waters,  the 
bed  of  one  being  on  a  ftratum  above  the 
other ;  this  was  difcovered  by  the  muddy 
water  after  a  fheep-wafhing,  going  down 
one  paffage,  and  the  hulks  of  oats  which 
were  fent  down  the  other.  They  emerge, 
one  at  Dowgill-fcar ,  the  other  at  Branjil- 
head .  Near  Settle,  is  Gigglefwickfcar ,  and 
the  ebbing  well  and  from  hence  you  may 
go  to  Malham.  This  well,  at  Settle ,  ebbs 
and  flows  four  or  five  times  in  an  hour,  to 
the  heighth  of  near  fix  inches.  It  rifes  at 
the  bottom  of  a  prodigious  ledge  of  rocks ; 

^  Gent-  Mag,  1761.  p.  128, 
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runs  with  a  plentiful  ftream  5  is  inclofed  in 
a  quadrangle  of  ftone  flags,  of  about  two 
feet  fquare ;  and  had  formerly  proper  out¬ 
lets  for  the  current,  to  enable  the  fpedlator 
to  diftinguifh  the  degrees  of  its  rife  and  fall 
with  niore  exadlnefs x. 

On  the  tops  of  the  hills  hereabouts,  fires 
are  lighted  on  (I  think)  the  firft  day  of  Au- 
gift ,  the  remains  of  a  cuftom,  the  origin  of 
which  is  now  unknowm. 

We,  however,  for  want  of  this  informa¬ 
tion,  returned  1 6  Ayfgartb ,  and  went 
through  Bifhops-dale  to  KettlewelL  This 
dale  is  a  narrow  valley  between  two  lofty 
hills,  with  ftilllefs  of  the  chearing  influence 
of  the  fun,  than  Wenjley-dale  can  boaft ;  fo 
little,  indeed,  that  they  do  not  attempt  to 
raife  corn ;  but  their  inclofures  are  fine 
paflure,  and  they  breed  many  cattle.  In  it 
are  two  hamlets,  called  Tboroby  and  New - 
biggen ,  both  in  Ayfgartb  parifh,  though  at 
a  good  diftance  from  the  church. 

Mr.  Maude  mentions  a  fall  of  water,  in  a 
deep  wood,  at  Heaning >  (a  houfe  belonging 
to  Mifs  Harrifon )  in  this  dale,  about  two 
miles  from  Ayfgartb  church,  and  in  the 
road" ;  this  we  fearched  for  to  no  purpofe,  nor 
could  we  get  any  information  from  the  coun- 

x  Gent,  Mag.  1760-  p.  3x5. 
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try  people.  There  is  a  fmall  dream  run¬ 
ning  down  a  deep  woody  glen,  but  it  is  fo 
overgrown,  that  it  is  not  poffible  to  follow 
the  water  $  and  the  precife  fituation  not  be¬ 
ing  defcribed,  it  may  be  eafily  miffed* 

That  gentleman  flightly  mentions  ano¬ 
ther  fall  in  Bifhop9 s-dale ,  called  Fofs  Gill, 
which  deferves  more  particular  notice. 
Near  the  upper  end  of  the  dale,  after  erod¬ 
ing  a  fmall  brook,  with  a  farm-houfe  on 
the  right,  a  fine  fheet  of  clear  water  is  feen 
pouring  down  the  right  hand  hill  over  a 
rock,  between  a  few  hanging  trees  ;  looking 
farther  up,  other  falls  are  feen  above  it,  and 
on  examination,  it  is  found  to  come  from 
the  top  of  the  hill,  which  is  near  a  mile 
high,  in  feveral  breaks  :  that  firft  feen,  is 
about  30  yards ;  and  one  above  it,  40.  To 
fee  this  in  the  beft  way,  leave  the  horfes  at 
the  farm-houfe,  which  is  juft  paffed,  and 
walk  acrofs  the  nrieadows  to  the  foot  of  the 
fall,  and  from  thence  climb  to  the  upper 
Ones.  It  will  well  repay  the  pains. 

At  the  end  of  Bijhop' s-dale,  come  out  on 
a  wild  dreary  moor,  and  afeend  a  very  long, 
fteep  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  are  fome 
black  and  difmal  peat  mores ;  the  defeent  is 
as  fteep  into  Wharf -dale,  at  a  village  called 
Buckden .  A  road  from  this  place  to  AJkrigg , 
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acrofs  the  moors,  is  begun,  which  will  be 
much  nearer,  but  will  not  make  amends  to 
the  traveller  who  feeks  amufement,  for  the 
lofs  of  the  ride  by  Ayfgarth  and  Bifh of  s- 
dale .  Wharf-dale ,  is  fo  called  from  the 
river  Wharfe ,  which  rifes  in  the  mountains 
above,  and  is  here  only  a  fmall  ftream,  but 
widens  as  it  proceeds ;  and,  after  a  courfe  of 
50  miles,  falls  into  the  Oufe ,  near  Tadcafter . 

Kettlewell  is  a  little  town  in  this  dale, 
leading  into  the  wild  mountainous  part  of 
Yorkjhire  called  Craven ,  and  has  fome 
fmall  inns.  Walter  Grey ,  x4rchbi(hop  of 
York ,  (temp,  John}  was  owner  of  a  moiety 
of  the  manor,  and  from  him,  it  defcended 
to  the  Lords  Grey,  of  Rotherfieffl .  In 
6  Hen .  4.  it  was  part  of  the  eilate  of  Ralph 
Nevill ,  Earl  of  W eft mor eland >  who  had  a 
grant  of  free  warren  in  his  lordfhip  of  Ket¬ 
tlewell,  with  liberty  to  impark  300  acres  of 
land  there ;  and  foon  aftdf,  he  had  a  grant 
of  free  chafe  in  all  his  demefne  lands  at  this 
place'4 

In  i686,  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  and 
Starbottom ,  a  village  in  the  road  to  it,  were 
almoft  drowned  by  a  fudden  and  violent 
flood.  The  rain  poured  down  from  the 
hill,  with  fuch  violence,  for  an  hour  and 

y  Dugd.  Bar.  v.  i.  p.  723,  z  Ibid.  v.  1.  p.  298. 
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half,  (the  hill  on  the  fide  opening  and  cart¬ 
ing  up  water  into  the  air,  to  a  great  h eighth) 
that  it  demolished  feveral  houfes,  and  en¬ 
tirely  carried  away  the  ftones  with  which 
they  were  built,  filling  tip  the  meadows 
with  them  and  gravel3. 

From  hence,  the  road  to  Malham  (pro¬ 
nounced  Maum )  has  the  river  on  the  left* 
and  a  high  range  of  rocky  hill  on  the  right. 
At  about  three  miles,  is  a  very  lofty  crag, 
hanging,  as  it  were,  over  the  road ;  it  is 
called  Kilfoe-crag ,  (fpelt  Kilnfay)  from  the 
village  of  that  name  juft  beyond. 

At  this  village,  in  order  to  have  the  ride 
over  the  hills,  and  to  go  diredtly  to  a  large 
piece  of  water,  called  Malham- tarn ,  leave  the 
road,  turning  out  of  it  in  the  village  on  the 
right ;  after  palling  through  two  gates,  come 
to  an  inclofed  pafture,  where  an  old  direc¬ 
tion-port  has  loft  its  infcriptiori,  and  going 
in  at  the  gate,  leave  the  more  beaten  track, 
and  crofs  the  field,  towards  the  fteep  fide  of 
a  hill,  on  the  right,  where  a  piece  of  gra¬ 
velly  road  goes  ftrait  up,  and  is  very  vifible 
at  fome  diftance,  Purfuing  this,  and  a 
track  which,  though  little  tiled,  is  eafily  to 
be  diftinguilhed,  and  runs  in  nearly  a  Straight 

a  Mag.  Brit. 
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line  crofling  feveral  large  inclofures  di¬ 
vided  by  (tone  walls,  yon  come  to  the  water. 
This  ride  is  truly  wild  and  romantic  ;  nature 
here  fits  in  folitary  grandeur  on  the  hills, 
which  are  lofty,  green  to  the  top,  and  rife 
in  irregular  heaps  on  all  hands,  in  their 
primeval  flate  of  pafture,  without  the  lead: 
appearance  of  a  plough,  or  habitation,  for 
many  miles.  In  the  fummer  they  afford 
good  keep  for  cattle,  great  numbers  of 
which  are  taken  in  to  feed  from  April  or 
May  to  Michaelmas,  when  the  owners  ge¬ 
nerally  choofe  to  take  them  away.  The 
pafturage  of  a  horfe  for  that  time,  is  14 s  ? 
a  cow,  js. ;  a  fheep,  is.  6d.  Many  of  thefe 
paflures,  which  are  of  great  extent,  have 
been  lately  divided  by  ftone  walls,  of  about 
two  yards  high,  one  yard  wide  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  leffening  to  a  foot  at  the  top.  A  man 
can  make  about  feven  yards,  in  length,  of 
this  in  a  day,  and  is  paid  from  20 d.  to  2 s. 
The  (tones  brought  and  laid  down  for  him, 
coil  about  js.  more. 

The  Tarn  has  nothing  beautiful  in  its 
fhape  or  borders,  being  bare  of  trees,  and 
every  thing  el fe  to  ornament  it,  except  two 
or  three  fmall  houfes  on  the  farther  extre¬ 
mity,  but  there  is  a  very  particular  circum- 
fiance  attending  it  ;  at  one  corner  it  runs  out 

in 
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in  a  jfmall  ftream,  the  only  outlet  from  it, 
which,  in  a  very  fiiort  fpace,  rallies  in  full 
current  into  a  heap  of  loofe  ftones,  and  is 
there  loft.  At  the  diftance  of  a  mile  it 
iftues  out  again,  at  the  foot  of  aftupendous 
rock,  200  yards  high,  called  ]S/lqiim-cove* 
The  road  to  Maim  is  nearly  in  a  ftraight 
line  (inclining  to  the  left)  from  this  in- 
gulph,  your  back  being  to  the  water  ;  but 
the  Cove  is  not  feen  from  the  road,  though 
it  is  very  near  it.  From  the  village,  follow¬ 
ing  the  ftream  upwards,  you  come  to  the 
magnificent  front  of  it,  which  is  fomething 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  almoft 
plain,  but  has  two  or  three  ledges,  like 
galleries,  along  the  face  of  it,  wide  enough, 
for  one  who  has  a  ftrong  head,  to  walk  on 
with  fafety.  At  the  foot  of  it,  a  current  of 
water  iflfues  out,  which  is  probably  the 
fame  as  is  loft  near  the  Tar n  \  but,  in 

floods,  the  fubterranean  pafiage  is  not  able 
to  give  vent  to  all  the  water  ;  and,  it  is  faid, 
that  a  cataract  then  pours  down  from  the 
top  of  the  rock  \ 

But  this  is  not  the  only  objeft  of  atten¬ 
tion  which  Maum  has  to  prefent.  A  little 

b  Tour  to  the  Caves,  p.  33.  This  author  calls  the  heighth 
one  hundred  yards ;  we  were  told  on  the  fpot,  that  it  is  two 
hundred. 
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mile  from  the  village,  in  the  direct  road 
from  Kettlcwell ,  is'  a  fmall  dale  called 
Gordale ,  hemmed  in  with  rocks.  Through 
this  runs  a 'ftream,  the  water  of  which  is 
very  clear,  but  palling  over  a  bed  of  yellow 
earth  of  the  colour  of  ochre,  it  tinges  the 
ftones  with  a  deep  yellow :  this  is  thought 
to  be  a  marly  earth,  but,  unfortunately,  is 
fo  fituated,  as  not  to  be  come  at  for  the 
purpofes  of  hulbandry.  Following  the 
current  you  are  led  into  a  corner  where  the 
rocks  hang  over  on  each  hand,  in  terrific 
majefty ;  and  from  about  half  way  up,  the 
ftream  falls  over  great  fragments  of  them, 
Going  up  as  far  as  is  practicable,  the  water 
is  feen  gufhing  out  through  the  ftone  from 
a  greater  heighth.  This  is  a  little  ftream 
which  was  eroded  in  going  over  the  hills  to. 
the  Tarn ,  and  is  ingulfed  at  a  fmall  diftance 
from  this  place,  where  it  broke  out,  after 
a  great  thunder  -  ftorm,  about  the  year 

*733- 

The  ftone  of  the  hills  about  Maum ,  is 
burnt  into  lime,  of  which  fix  pecks,  each 
containing  16  quarts,  are  delivered  at  the 
kiln  mouth  for  yd.  It  takes  up- a  week  in 
burning,  .and  when  it  begins  to  be  calcined, 
the  lowe,£b  lifratum  is  drawn  out  at  the 
mouth,  and  more  ftone  and  coal  put  in  at 
the  top. 

From 
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From  Maum'y  where  little  accommoda¬ 
tion  can  be  had,  a  few  miles  bring  the 
traveller  into  the  great  road  leading  from 
Settle  to  Skipton ,  at  which  laftc  place  is  a 
very  good  inn  called  the  Black  Ilorfe. 
Nearly  where  thefe  roads  meet,  is  the  pre- 
fent  extent  of  the  canal  from  Leeds  to  Li¬ 
verpool,  on  the  Torkjhire  fide.  They  began 
at  the  Liverpool  end  at  the  fame  time,  but  it 
wants  50  miles  of  meeting.  This  is  another 
of  thole  great  undertakings,  which  refled: 
fo  much  honour  on  the  prefect  age,  and  will 
remain  a  lading  monument  of  fkill  and  opu¬ 
lence.  The  extent  will  be  more  than  100 
miles,  41  in  Torkjhire ,  and  65  in  Lanca- 
fhire ;  palling  through  a  country  abounding, 
in  one  part  with  limeftone,  in  another 
with  coal ;  which  will,  by  this  means,  be 
exchanged  with  great  mutual  advantage. 

At  Skipton ,  the  caftle  Hands  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  principal  ftreet,  and,  withacon- 
fiderable  eftate,  belongs  to  the  Earl  of 
Thanet ,  as  heir  of  the  very  ancient  family 
of  Clifford .  The  entrance  is  by  a  gate- way, 
and  the  whole  is  fitted  up  in  the  ftile  of  a 
caftle,  though  little  of  the  old  one  remains. 
It  was  originally  built  by  Robert  de  Romely , 
lord  of  the  honour  of  Skipton ,  and  paffing 
X  4  by 
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by  females  through  feveral  families,  the 
honour  and  caftle  were  granted,  in  1309,  to 
Robert  de  Clifford ,  a  Herefordjhire  baron.. 
Hen .  Clifford ,  Earl  of  Cumberland ,  defended 
it  gallantly  for  Hen ,  8.  (with  whom  he  had 
been  brought  up,  and  by  whom  he  was 
much  beloved)  in  the  great  Torkjhire  rebel¬ 
lion  under  AJke>  though  he  was  deferted 
by  500  gentlemen,  whom  he  had  retained 
at  his  coft d.  In  1648,  it  was  difmantled 
by  the  parliament,  becaufe  it  had  been  held 
by  a  loyal  garrifon ;  after  which,  it  was  re¬ 
paired,  in  its  prefen t  form,  by  that  very 
extraordinary  lady,  Anne ,  Countefs  of  Pem¬ 
broke  and  Montgomery ,  foie  heirefs  of  the 
Cliffords ,  At  the  farther  end,  is  an  odtagon 
room  on  the  ground  floor,  and  another  of 
the  fame  (hape  over  it :  the  tapeftry  is  very 
lingular,  reprefenting  the  punifhment  of 
different  vices.  In  one  of  the  apartments  is 
a  curious  pidture,  in  fhape  of  a  jfkreen  of 
three  folds,  with  the  genealogy  and  hiftory 
of  the  Giffords ,  of  which  I  fhall  beg  leave 
to  tranfcribe  the  following  account,  from 
Mr.  Pennant's  very  valuable  work. 

“  In  the  centre,  is  the  celebrated  George 
Clifford ,  Earl  of  Cumberland ,  the  hero  of 

Rapin. 
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the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  his  lady, 
“  Margaret  Ruffe ll ,  daughter  of  Francis , 
iC  fecond  Earl  of  Bedford .  He  is  dreffed  in 
u  armour,  fpotted  with  ftars  of  gold,  but 
“  much  of  it  is  concealed  by  a  veil  and 
“  fkirt  reaching  to  his’  knees ;  his  helmet 
“  and  gauntlet,  lying  on  the  floor,  are 
“  ftudded  in  like  manner.  He  was  born 
in  1558,  and  by  the  death  of  his  father, 
“  fell  under  the  guardianftxip  of  his  royal 
“  miftrefs,  who  placed  him  under  the  tui- 
“  tion  of  Whit  gift ,  afterwards  archbifhop 
“  of  Canterbury ,  He  applied  himfelf  to 
(<  mathematics  5  but  foon  after  leaving  col- 
“  lege,  he  felt  the  fpirit  of  his  warlike  an- 
*c  ceftors  rife  within  him  5  and  for  the  reft 
of  his  life,  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  deeds 
**  of  arms,  honourable  to  himfelf  %  and  of 
*c  ufe  to  his  country,  in  not  fewer  than 
(i  22  voyages  againft  Philip  II.  who  felt 
the  effects  of  his  prowefs  againft  the 
**  invincible  armada,  againft  his  European 
dominions,  and  his  more  diftant  ones  in 

e  Atan  audience,  after  one  of  his  expeditions,  the  Queen, 
perhaps  defignedly,  dropped  one  of  her  gloves.  His  lord- 
fhip  took  it  up,  and  prefented  it  to  her  ?  fhe  gracioufly  de- 
fired  him  to  keep  it  as  a  mark  of  her  efieem.  Thus  grati¬ 
fying  his  ambition,  with  a  reward  that  fuited  her  avarice. 
He  adorned  it  with  diamonds,  and  wore  it  in  the  front  of  his 
high-crowned  hat,  on  days  of  tournaments.  This  is  ex- 
P'rehed  in  the  fine  print  of  him,  by  Robert  White . 

“  America . 
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America .  He  was  always  fucce.fs.fal 
againft  the  enemy,  but  often  fuffered 
great  hardfhips  by  dorms,  difeafes,  and 
famine.  The  wealth  which  he  acquired, 
was  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  the  date; 
for  he  fpent,  not  only  the  acquidtion  of 
his  voyages,  but  much  of  his  paternal 
fortune  in  building  fhips  ;  and  much  alfo 
he  difiipated  by  his  love  of  horfe-races, 
tournaments,  and  every  expendve  diver- 
fion.  Queen  E/iz.  appointed  him  her 
champion  in  all  her  tilting  matches, 
from  the  33d  year  of  her  reign ;  and  in 
all  thofe  exercifes  of  tiltings,  turnings, 
and  courfes  of  the  field,  he  excelled  all 
the  nobility  of  his  time.  His  magnifi¬ 
cent  armour,  worn  on  thofe  occafions, 
(adorned  with  rofes  and  fleurs  de  lis)  is 
adually  preferved  at  Appleby  cadle,  where 
is,  befides,  a  copy  of  this  pidure.  In 
the  courfe  of  the  life  of  foldier,  failor, 
and  courtier,  he  fell  into  the  licentiouf- 
nefs,  fometimes  incident  to  the  profef- 
fions ;  but,  as  the  infcription  on  the 
pidure  imports,  the  effeds  of  his  early 
education  were  then  felt,  for  he  died  pe¬ 
nitently,  willingly,  and  chriftianly. 

“  His  lady  Hands  by  him,  in  a  purple 
gown  and  white  petticoat,  embroidered 

<fi  with 
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€C  with  gold.  She  pathetically  extends  one 
hand  to  two  beautiful  boys,  as  if  in  the 
“  adion  of  difluading  her  lord  from  fuch 
“  dangerous  voyages,  when  more  intereft- 
f*  ing  and  tender  claims  urged  the  pre- 
es  fence  of  a  parent.  How  muft  he  have 
“  been  affeded  by  his  refufal,  when  he 
found  that  he  had  loft  both  on  his  return 
“  from  two  of  his  expeditions,  if  the  heart 
“  of  a  hero  does  not  too  often  diveft  itfelf 
“  of  the  tender  fenfations  ! 

<c  The  letters  of  this  lady  are  extant  in 
■c  MS.  and  alfo  her  diary;  fhe  unfortunately 
marries  without  liking,  and  meets  with 
the  fame  return.  She  complains  greatly 
f‘  of  the  coolnefs  of  her  lord,  and  his  neg- 
“  led  of  his  daughter  Anne  Clifford ;  and 
“  endured  great  poverty,  of  which  fhe 
writes  in  a  moft  moving  ftrain,  to 
James  I.  to  feveral  great  perfons,  and  to 
((  the  earl  himfelf.  All  her  letters  are 
“  humble,  fuppliant,  and  pathetic ;  yet  the 
“  earl  was  faid  to  have  parted  with  her,  on 
(C  account  of  her  high  fpirit. 

“  Above  the  two  principal  figures,  are 
(c  the  heads  of  two  filters  of  the  earl,  Anne , 
“  Countefs  of  Warwick ,  and  Elizabeth, 
(c  Countefs  of  Bath  ;  and  two,  the  fillers  of 
-*•  the  countefs,  Frances ,  married  to  Philip , 

“  Lord 
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cf  Lord  Wharton ;  and  Margaret ,  Countefs 
“  of  Derby.  Beneath  each  is  a  long  in- 
“  fcription.  The  feveral  infcriptions  were 
compofed  by  Anne  Clifford ,  with  the  af- 
**  fill  a  nee  of  judge  Hales ,  who  perufed  and 
“  methodized  for  her  the  neeeflary  papers 
*c  and  evidences. 

“  The  two  fide  leaves,  (hew  the  portrait 
“  of  her  celebrated  daughter,  Anne  Cliff 
“  ford ,  afterwards  Countefs  of  Dorfet , 
Pembroke ,  and  Montgomery ;  the  mod: 
eminent  perfon  of  her  age  for  intellectual 
accomplishments,  for  fpirit,  magnifi- 
“  cence,  and  deeds  of  benevolence.  Both 
thefe  paintings  are  full  lengths :  the  one 
“  reprefents  her  at  the  age  of  13  (landing 
“  in  her  ftudy,  drefifed  in  white,  embroi- 
iC  de-red  with  flowers,  her  head  adorned 
with  great  pearls.  One  hand  is  on  a 
“  mufic-book,  her  lute  lies  by  her.  The 
<c  books  inform  us  of  the  fafhionable  courfe 
“  of  reading  among  people  of  rank  in  her 
days.  I  perceived  among  them,  Rufe- 
“  bius>  St.  Augujline ,  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
“  Arcadia ,  Godfrey  of  Bologne ,  the  French 
Academy ,  Camden ,  Ortelius ,  Agrippa  on 
“  the  vanity  of  the  occult  fciences,  &c. 

&c.  Above  are  the  heads  of  Mr.  Sa~ 
"  muel  Daniel,  her  tutor,  and  Mrs.  Anne 

Taylor, 
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“  'Taylor,  her  governefs ;  the  laft  appearing/ 
“  as  the  infcription  fays  fhe  was,  a  religious 
“  and  good  woman.  This  memorial  of 
“  the  inftrudtors  of  her  youth,  is  a  mo  ft 
tc  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  benefits 
“  fhe  received  from  them.  She  was  cer- 
“  tainly  a  moft  happy  fubjed:  to  work  on  j 
“  for,  according  to  her  own  account,  old 
(c  Mr.  John  Denham ,  a  great  aftronomer, 
“  in  her  father’s  houfe,  ufed  to  fay,  that 
(C  the  fweet  influence  of  Pleiades ,  and  the 
“  bands  of  Orion ,  were  powerful  both  at 
“  her  conception  and  birth  and  wkn 
<c  fhe  grew  up.  Dr.  Donne  is  reported  to 
“  have  faid  of  her,  that  floe  knew  well  how 
“  to  difcourfe  of  all  things ,  from  predejlina - 
“  tion  to  fiea-flk . 

“  In  the  other  leaf  fhe  appears  in  her 
*c  middle  age,  in  the  ftate  of  widowhood, 
“  d  refled  in  a  black  gown,  black  veil,  and 
“  white  fleeves,  and  round  her  wafte  is  a 
“  chain  of  great  pearls ;  her  hair  long  and 
“  brown ;  her  weddingi-ring  on  the  thumb 
“  of  her  right  hand,  which  is  placed  on 
“  the  Bible,  and  Gharrons  Book  of  Wif* 
“  dom.  The  reft  of  the  books  are  of 

piety,  excepting  one  of  diftillations  and 
“  excellent  medicines.  Such  is  the  figure 
€X  of  the  heroic  daughter  of  a  hero  father, 

**  whofe 
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*e  whofe  fpirit  dictated  this  animated  an- 
“  fwer  to  the  infolent  minifter  of  an  un- 
grateful  court,  who  would  force  into 
one  of  her  boroughs,  a  perfon  difagreeable 
<6  to  her. 

I  have  been  bullied  by  an  ufurper ;  I 
have  been  negleffled  by  a  court ;  but  I  will 
not  be  didlated  to  by  a  fubjedi .  Tour  man 
fha'nt  Jland .  Anne,  Dorfet,  Pembroke,  and 
Montgomery. 

“  Above  her  are  the  heads  of  her  two 
“  hufbands,  Richard  Earl  of  Dorfet  who 
‘c;*died  in  1624;  an  amiable  nobleman,  a 
patron  of  men  of  letters,  and  bounteous 
cc  to  diftreffed  worth.  The  other  is  of 
that  brutal  fimpleton  Philip  Earl  of 
“  Pembroke ,  the  juft  fubjed  of  Butler s 
fC  ridicule,  whom  (he  married  fix  years 
“  after  the  death  of  her  firft  lord.  Yet 
{he  fpeaks  favorably  of  each,  notwith- 
€C  ftanding  their  mental  qualities  were  fo 
tc  different;  ‘  thefe  two  lords,  fays  fhe,  to 
fS  whom  1  was  by  the  Divine  Providence 
married,  were  in  their  feveral  kinds, 
“  worthy  noblemen  as  any  in  the  king- 
“  dom ;  yet  it  was  rny  misfortune  to  have 
6‘  croffes  and  contradidions  with  them 
“  both.  Nor  did  there  want  malicious 
ill-willers  to  blow  and  foment  the  coals 
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«  of  diffention  between  us,  fo  as  in  both 
“  their  life-times  the  -marble  pillars  df 
“  Knowle  in  Kent,  and.  Wilton  in  Wilt- 
“  jhire ,  were  to  me  but  the  gay  arbours  of 
“  anguifti,  infomuch  as  a  wife  man,  who 
“  knew  the  infide  of  my  fortune,  would 
“  often  fay,  that  I  lived  in  both  thefe  my 
“  lords  great  families,  as  the  river  of  Roan , 
“  or  Rodanus ,  runs  thro’  the  lake  of  Ge- 
i6  neva  without  mingling  any  part  of  its 
ftreams  with  that  of  the  lake/ 

“  But  £he  was  releafed  from  her  fecond 
“  marriage  by  the  death  of  her  hulband  in 
“  1650,  after  which  the  greatnefs  of  her 
“  mind  broke  out  in  full  and  uninterrupted 
“  luftre.  She  rebuilt,  or  repaired,  fix  of 
“  her  ancient  caftles ;  fhe  reftored  fevers 
churches  or  chapels ;  founded  one  hof- 
“  pital,  and  repaired  another.  She  lived 
“  in  vaft  hofpitality  at  all  her  caftles  by 
“  turns,  on  the  beautiful  motive  of  dil- 
“  penfing  her  charity  in  rotation,  among 

44  the  poor  of  her  vaft  eftates.  She  tra- 

45  veiled  in  a  horfe-litter,  and  often  took 
“  new  and  bad  roads  from  caftle  to  caftle, 
“  in  order  to  find  out  caufe  of  laying  out 
44  money  among  the  indigent,  by  employ- 
“  ing  them  in  the  repairs.  The  opulent 

46  alfo  felt  the  effect  of  her  generofity,  for 
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u  {he  never  fuffered  any  vifitors  to  go  Iwa f 
“  without  a  prefent,  ingenioufly  contrived 
“  according  to  their  quality*  She  often 
“  fate  in  perfon  as  fheriffefs  of  the  county 
<c  of  Wejimor eland ;  at  length  died  at  the 
“  age  of  86,  in  1676,  and  was  interred 
iC  at  Appleby .  Her  great  poffeffions  de«* 
“  volved  to  John  Earl  of  Phanet,  who 
“  married  Margaret ,  her  eldeft  daughter 
“  by  the  Earl  of  Dorfet . 

“  Here  are  four  heads  of  this  illuftrious 
“  countefs,  in  the  dates  of  childhood, 
youth,  middle  and  old  age.” 

Mr.  'Pennant  fays  that  the  pidure  {hewn 
as  that  of  Pair  Rofamond ,  is  fiditious. 

Lord  Tkanet  is  availing  himfelf  of  a  rock 
of  limeftone  at  the  back  of  the  caftle,  but 
at  the  expence  of  the  trees  there.  A  cut  is 
made  from  it  to  the  navigable  canal,  which 
runs  clofe  by  the  town,  and  the  done  is  put 
into  boats  at  once. 

On  the  deeple  of  the  church  is  an  in- 
fcription,  fignifying  that  it  was  repaired  by 
Lady  Clifford ,  Countefs  of  Pembroke ,  in 
1655,  after  it  had  been  ruined  in  the  civil 
wars.  In  the  church  are  infcriptions  on 
plain  fiones,  in  memory  of  the  three  firft 
Earls  of  Cumberland . 


Near 
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ivJear  this  place  are  fome  fulphur-wdls  $ 
ohe  called  Brought  on- Spaw,  in  the  road  be¬ 
tween  Skipton  and  Coin ;  another  about  a 
mile  off,  called  Crickle-Spaw ;  and  two  at 
Skipton ,  called  the  Old  and  New  Wells*. 

From  Skipton  afcend  a  long,  fteep  hill, 
called  Komaldfmoor ,  at  the  defcent  of  which 
again  meet  with  "The  Wharfe ,  now  confi- 
derably  enlarged,  which  runs  near  the  road 
the  reft  of  the  way  to  Otley .  On  the  op- 
pofite  fide  is  a  very  handfome  houfe  of  Sir 
James  Ibbetfon ,  not  quite  finifhed.  Pafs 
alfo  an  old  feat  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Vavafor. 

At  Otley  is  a  bridge  of  five  arches  over 
the  river,  fo  narrow,  that  two  carriages 
cannot  pafs,  but  it  is  widening.  From  it 
is  feen  a  new  built  feat  of  Mr.  Fawkes 9 
called  Farnley-ball,  at  no  great  diftancc. 

At  the  end  of  the  town,  going  to  Leeds$ 
is  a  hill  called  Fhe  Cpevin ,  (which  is  a 
Britijh  word,  fignifying  the  ridge  of  'a 
mountain)  as  fteep  and  long  as  that  from 
Skipton ,  but  prefenting  a  very  different 
view;  that  looks  down  on  a  meagre  valley, 
this  affords  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  prof- 
pedis  that  is  any  where  to  be  feen,  or  that 
imagination  can  form  an  idea  of.  The 
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hill  itfelf  is  heathy  and  bare,  riling  on  the 
right  hand  high  over  the  road,  and  is 
rough  with  rude  maffes  of  ftone,  but  be¬ 
low  is  a  wide  and  rich  vale,  extending 
many  miles,  the  river  Wharfe  meandring 
thro’  it,  and  fhewing  itfelf  in  a  broad 
ftream  in  various  and  long  reaches.  The 
town  of  Otley ,  Sir  James  Ibbetforis ,  Sir 

- Vavafors ,  Mr.  Fawkes's,  and  other 

feats,  are  difperfed  in  it ;  the  hedge-rows 
are  ornamented  with  trees,  the  inclofures7 
are  corn-fields,  or  verdant  meadows.  The 
dark  mountains  about  Skipton  are  feen  be¬ 
hind  j  oppofite,  and  towards  the  right, 
the  hills  about  Knarejborough  and  Harrow- 
gate  fliew  their  tops.  An  exceeding  fine 
day  enlivened  the  fcene,  and  it  was  with 
reluctance  that  I  took  my  leave  of  it. 

The  approach  to  Leeds ,  on  this,  as  on 
the  other  fide,  is  marked  with  the  villa’s  of 
the  opulent  inhabitants. 

A  few  miles  from  Leeds  is  Temple  New - 
fome ,  the  feat  of  Lord  Irwin ,  whofe  an- 
eefior.  Sir  Arthur  Ingram ,  purchafed  it 
about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Hen .  8.  of 
Matthew ,  Earl  of  Lenox ,  father  of  the 
unhappy  Lord  Darnley ,  who  was  born  here* 
Sir  Arthur  built  the  prefent  houfe,  in 
©  which 
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Which  there  is  a  capital  collection  of  pic¬ 
tures. 

m 

About  fix  miles  from  Pomfret  is  Medley  , 
the  feat  of  Sir  "John  Savil,  Earl  of  Mexbo - 
rough  (an  Iriflo  title)  faid  to  beiitted  up  in 
fo  rich  and  elegant  a  manner,  as  to  be  well 
Worth  feeing. 

Fading  thro’  Barnjley  again,  turn  off  on 
the  left  to  fee  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  s 
feat,  called  W’ent'ifiortb  Cajife .  It  may  not 
be  amifs  to  mention  that  there  is  no  inn 
at  the  place,  fcarce  an  ale-houfe,  but  as  it 
lies  between  Barnejley  and  Rotherham ,  thd 
traveller,  who  is  apprized  of  it,  will  not 
find  himfelf  under  any  difficulty. 

The  houfe  has  a  magnificent  and  extenfive 
front,  600  feet  long,  but  it  was  placed  by 
the  marquis’s  father  in  a  mode  unfortunate 
fituation,  looking  diredtly  on  a  large  hill, 
riling  immediately  before  it,  which  ob- 
ftruCts  the  view  of  the  water,  and  the 
moil  beautiful  ground  in  the  park.  Much 
money  has  been  expended  in  removing 
part  of  this  hill,  but  with  little  effedt, 
and  to  remove  the  whole  would  coffc  half 
as  much  as  to  rebuild  the  houfe.  The 
{tables  are  alfo  diredtly  before  the  windows, 
but  thefe  will  be  pulled  down,  as  the  mar¬ 
quis  has  built  a  fine  court  of  new  ones,  for 
Y  a  84  hordes, 
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84  horfes,  at  a  little  diflance.  The  portice* 
of  the  houfe  is  particularly  elegant. 

The  hall  is  a  very  noble  one,  60  feet 
fquare,  40  high,  with  a  gallery  10  feet 
wide  running  round  the  whole.  This  is 
fupported  by  18  Ionic  pillars,  which  are 
incrufling  with  a  pafte,  called  Scioli ,  ex¬ 
actly  refembling  marble.  Above  the  gal¬ 
lery  are  18  piTafters  of  the  Corinthian  or¬ 
der.  There  is  a  fuite  of  rooms  to  the 
right  of  the  hall,  and  another  to  the  left, 
the  latter  not  finiihed.  The  gallery  at 
the  end  of  the  houfe,  is  130  feet 

by  18,  and  there  are.  a  great  number  of 
other  apartments,  but  few  picture's.  In 
one  of  the  bed  rooms  is  a  curious  cabinet 
of  ivory,  tortoifefhell,  and  ebony.  The 
library  has  many  books,  but  not  in  order* 
and  there  is  a  collection  of  medals,  re¬ 
puted  a  capital  one.  In  the  anti-room  of 
the  marquis's  bed-chamber  in  the  attic 
ftory,  is  the  famous  picture  by  Vandyke ,  of 
the  Earl  of  Strafford  and  his  fecretary. 

About  a  mile  from  the  houfe  is  a  planta¬ 
tion  of  fix  acres,  laid  out  in  walks,  in 
which  is  a  houfe  for  occafional  entertain¬ 
ment.  From  hence  an  avenue  leads  to  an 
amphitheatre,  below  which  are  ruins  to  re- 
prefent  an  ancient  religious  houfe. 

In 
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In  the  park2  there  are  many  fine  points 
of  view ;  but  thefe  things  are  trifles  when 
compared  with  the  advantage  which  the 
public,  as  well  as  individuals,  derive  from 
his  noble  and  fpirited  improvements  in 
hulbandry.  He  was  at  great  expence,  and 
took  infinite  pains  to  remove  long  fub~ 
lifting  errors  and  prejudices  (no  where  more 
deeply  rooted  than  in  the  bofom.s  of  far¬ 
mers,  and  no  where  more  prevalent  than 
in  this  county)  but  had  the  fatisfaftion 
of  feeing  his  endeavors  crowned  with  fuc- 
cefs.  His  draining  of  wet  lands,  his  cul¬ 
tivation  of  turnips,  and  introduction  of 
the  hoe,  without  which  they  were  of  little 
or  no  fervice  ;  the  new  inftruments  which 
he  brought  into  ufe,  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  old  ones,  will  bring  him  the 
moft  lafting  honor.  He  fet  the  example  on 
land  which  he  took  into  his  own  hands; 
and  he  had  one  farm  managed  in  the 
Kentijh  husbandry,  another  in  the  Hert- 
fordjhire ,  by  men  whom  he  brought  from 
thence,  in  order  to  form  the  better  opinion 
on  the  merits  of  each,  carried  on  under  his 
immediate  infpeCtion. 

s  An  obelifk  was  erected  in  1780  in  memory  of  the  trial 
and  acquittal  of  Admiral  Keppell. 

Y  3  Proceed 
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Proceed  to  Rotheram ,  famous  for  its  iron 
Works  fo  long  ago  as  Leland's  time ;  they* 
were  once  gone  to  decay*  but  now  flourifh 
as  much  as  ever.  Mr,  Walker  has  a  ma¬ 
nufactory  here,  in  which  every  procefs  is 
gone  through,  from  the  rough  iron  {tone, 
to  the  polifhing  the  inftruments,  The 
iron  ore,  and  the  coal  with  which  it  is 
worked,  are  both  dug  near  the  town.  They 
have  alfo  a  pottery,  and  burn  lime,  fa 
that  there  is  plenty  of  employment  for  the 
inhabitants.  In  this  town  a  college  was. 
founded  by  Thomas  Rotheram ,  Archbffhop 
of  York  (who  probably  took  his  name  from 
hence)  in  the  time  of  Edw..  4.  for  the  pur4 
pofe  of  teaching  flinging. 

Near  this  town  are  the  fine  ruins  of  Roch 
Abbey. 

From  Rotheram  ride  b,y  Kivetcn ,  an  old 
houfe  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds ,  which  being 
little  inhabited  does  not  make  a  chearfu! 
appearance.  The  hall  is  50  feet  by  30, 
painted  by  Sir  'James  Lhornhijh  There  is 
a  drawing-room  24  feet  fquare,  a  dining-* 
room  36  by  25,  another  drawing-room  25 
feet  fquare,  a  faloon  54  by  34,  a  veftibule 
23  feet  fquare,  and  another  drawing-room 
33  by  3D  Here  are  many  pictures; 
mon|ft  the  portraits^  there  are  in  the  anti-?. 

room* 
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room,  the  Earl  of  Worcejler  by  Holbein, 
the  Marquis  of  Montrofe  by  Vandyke,  the 
king  and  queen  of  Bohemia,  and  Lord  Ce¬ 
cil.  In  the  fecond  drawing-room  are  the 
Earls  of  Strafford  and  Derby,  by  Vandyke ; 
Eraffmus  and  Sir  "Thomas  More,  by  Holbein . 
In  one  of  the  dreffing-rooms  is  Philip  2. 
of  Spain ,  by  Titian .  In  one  of  the  bed¬ 
chambers  Charles  I.  on  horfeback,  by  Van- 

^  .  .  f  .  y 

dyke ;  and  in  another  the  Duke  of  Florence 
and  Machiavel.  In  the  laft  drawing-room 
is  Alderman  He%vett  (lord  mayor  of  London 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whofe 
daughter  and  heir  married  Sir  Edward  Off- 
borne,  anceftor  of  the  duke)  the  Earl  of 
Strafford  and  his  fecretary,  and  the  Earl  of 
Ar undell,  by  Vandyke . 

This  family  was  enobled  in  the  perfon 
of  Sir  Thomas  Offborne ,  created  by  Charles  2. 
Baron  of  Kiveton,  and  Earl  of  Danby . 
He  was  an  adtive  minifter  of  that  king, 
very  unacceptable  to  the  commons,  who 
being  difappointed  in  their  fir  ft  impeach¬ 
ment,  purfued  him  with  a  bill  of  attainder* 
on  which  he  furrendered  himfelf,  and  lay 
five  years  in  the  Tower  before  he  could 
obtain  his  liberty,  tho’  he  was  never 
brought  to  trial.  He  took  a  confiderable 
part  ia  the  revolution,  and  was  by  King 
Y  4  William 
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William  created  Marquis  of  Carmarthen,. 
and  Duke  of  Leeds . 

Ride  thro*  Kiveton-park ,  and  by  Mr. 
j Hewetfs  at  Shire-oaks,  to  Workfop ,  to 
which  priory  Shire-oaks  was  formerly  a 
grange. 

From  hence  to  Mansfield  the  ride  is 
through  Workfop  and  Wellbeck  parks,  the 
feats  of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Portland , 
which  are  feparated  only  by  a  fmall  com¬ 
mon. 

Workfop  manor  is  about  half  &  mile 
from  the  town,  and  was  anciently  the 
eftate  of  the  Lovetofts,  or  Luvetots ,  a 
great  family,  who  in  3  Henry  1.  founded 
a  priory  here  for  canons  regular  of  the  or¬ 
der  of  St.  Auguftin .  In  the  reign  of  H.  2. 
it  palled  by  a  daughter  and  heir  to  the  Fur- 
nival s h,  from  whom  it  defcended  in  like 
manner  6  R.  2.  to  Thomas  de  Neville  Fie 
left  two  daughters  and  coheirs,  one  of 
whom  married  the  great  John  Talbot,  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury  (as  mentioned  at  Sheffield) 
and  carried  Workfop  into  that  family, 
Francis ,  Earl  of  Shrewfbmy,  had  the 
priory  given  him  on  the  diffolution,  ip 
exchange  for  other  lands \  The  manfion- 

h  Dugd.  Bar.  v.  x,  p.  569.  1  Ibid.  p.  301,  727* 

4  I,bid.  p.  333. 
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houfe  was  rebuilt  with  great  magnificence 
by  George  Earl  of  Shrew/bury .  Gilbert , 
his  fon  and  fucceffor,  died  in  1616,  leav¬ 
ing  three  daughters  and  coheirs*  of  whom 
Alethea  married  Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel 7, 
(anceftor  of  the  prefent  duke  of  Norfolk ) 
and  brought  him  this*  and  the  Sheffield 
eftate. 

This  nobleman  was  grandfon  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  who  loft  his  life  by  the  jea~ 
loufy  of  Elizabeth ,  rather  than  by  any 
crime  of  his  own*  and  by  means  of  that 
attainder  had  only  the  title  of  Arundel 7> 
which  belonged  to  him  in  right  of  his 
grandmother  the  coheirefs  of  the  Fitz- 
Alans.  He  made  that  noble  collodion  qf 
antique  ftatues  and.  marbles,  a  part  of 
which  is  now  one  great  ornament  of  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford ,  being  prefen  ted  to  it 
by  his  grandfon  Henry .  They  were  ori¬ 
ginally  placed  in  Arundel! -  Houfe  in  the 
Strand ;  and  when  that  houfe  was  pulled 
down,  fome  of  them  were  left  there,  and 
were  much  damaged  by  the  carelefthefs  of 
the  workmen ;  a  great  part  of  thefe  were 
purchafed  in  that  condition  by  Sir  William 
Fermer,  and  fent  to  his  feat  at  Eafton  Nejlon 
in  Northamptonjhire ,  where  they  continued 
fill  1755?  when  the  Countefs  of  Pomfret 

prefented 
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prefented  them  to  the  univerfity.  Same 
of  the  broken  fragments  were  begged 
by  one  Cuper,  an  old  fervant  of  the  fa¬ 
mily,  and  carried  by  him  acrofs  the  wa¬ 
ter  to  the  place  called  from  him  Cuper  s 
Gardens ,  where  they  continued  a  confi- 
derable  time ;  but  being  accidentally  feen 
by  Mr.  Freeman ,  of  Fawley  Court ,  near 
Henley  on  Thames,  and  Mr.  Waller,  of  Bea- 
tonsfield,  were  purchafed  by  thofe  gentle¬ 
men  and  carried  to  their  feats.  Others  of 
thefe  remains  were  buried  in  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  houfes  at  the  bottom  of  Nor'- 
folk-Jireet ,  and  in  the  gardens  of  Arundell 
Houfe ;  one  of  the  ftatues  was  found  in  a 
cellar  by  Mr.  Aifabie,  and  carried  to  his 
feat  in  Yorkjhire .  Others  were  carried  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  a  piece  of  ground 
acrofs  the  water  which  he  got  for  that 
purpofej  but  being  there  negleded,  they 
were  at  length  covered  with  rubbiflh 
brought  to  raife  the  ground.  About  1712, 
in  digging  foundations  for  fome  buildings 
intended  to  be  ereded  on  the  fpot,  fome 
parts  were  dug  up,  and  laid  on  the  ground, 
where  the  Earl  of  Burlington  heard  of,  and; 
begged  them.  He  carried  them  to  Chif 
wick,  and  one  piece  of  bas-relief  he  placed 
in  the  pedeftal  of  an  obelifk,  which  he 

ereded 
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erected  there.  Some  years  after  this.  Lord 
Petre  defired  to  make  farther  fearch  after 
what  were  fo  buried?  and  found  fix  ftatues 
without  heads  or  arms,  fome  of  a  coloffal 
fize,  the  drapery  of  which  was  thought  to 
be  very  fine ;  thefe  were  fent  to  Workfop . 

Befides  thefe  marbles,  the  earl  had  a 
curious  collection  of  cameo’s  and  intaglio’s, 
which  the  dutchefs,  who  was  divorced,  and 
afterwards  married  to  Sir  John  Germain , 
carried  with  her l.  Thefe  were,  I  think, 
fold  at  Mr.  Langford's  a  few  years  ago,  on 
the  death  pf  Lady  Betty  Germain .  Another 
part  of  the  collection  of  curiofities  was 
fold  at  Stafford  houfe,  near  Buckingham 
Gate,  in  1720. 

The  character  which  Lord  Clarendon  gives 
of  this  noble  earl,  as  if,  tho’  willing  to  be 
thought  a  fcholar,  he  was  in  reality  almoft 
illiterate,  feems  utterly  improbable ;  and 
his  lordfhip  gives  a  moft  ill-natured  turn^ 
to  what  may  more  properly  be  called  an 
inftance  of  true  magnanimity  :  on  the  ac- 
ceflion  of  Charles ,  the  earl  (who  was  a  pro«a 
teftant)  had  fpoken  very  freely  in  the  Houfe 
of  Peers  of  the  favorite  Buckingham,  and 
was  by  the  king  fent  to  the  Lower  without 
%  gharge  of  any  crime,  and  kept  there  till 

1  Howard's  anecdotes  of  the  Howard  family. 
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the  houfe,  referring  it  as  a  breach  of  their 
privilege,  and  refilling  to  proceed  on  any 
bufinefs  till  he  was  difcharged,  compelled 
the  king  to  releafe  him,  which  he  at  laft 
did,  without  giving  even  a  hint  of  that 
“  ffioft  juft  caufe”  for  which  he  pretended 
to  detain  him.  Lord  Clarendon  in  giving 
his  character,  among#  other  things  fays, 

**  that  he  lived  towards  all  favorites  and 
“  great  officers,  without  any  kind  of  con - 
115  defcenjion ,  and  rather  fuffered  himfelf  to 
be  ill-treated  by  their  power  and  autho- 
“  rity,  (for  he  was  often  in  difgrace,  and 
**  once  or  twice  prifoner  in  the  Tower) 

(t  than  to  defeend  in  making  application 
“  to  them/'  But  he  might  with  much  * 
more  propriety  have  imputed  this  to  the 
high  fpirit  of  a  virtuous  nobleman -deriving 
dignity  from  the  moft  Jlluftrious  defeent, 
and  juftly  defpiling  the  Somerfets ,  Buck - 
inghamsy  and  other  upftart  minions  of  the 
time ;  and  as  to  his  imprifonment,  his 
lordfhip  might  have  faid,  that  confcious 
of  his  integrity,  and  of  the  flagrant  viola¬ 
tion  in  his  perfon  of  the  rights  of  the 
peers  and  of  the  law,  he  fcorned  to  make  • 
any  unbecoming  fubmiflion  to  obtain  that 
freedom  of  which  he  had  been  fo  arbitra¬ 
rily  deprived. 


A  few 
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A  few  years  ago  the  old  manfion-houfe  was 
entirely  burnt  down,  with  all  the  furniture 
and  pictures.  The  late  duke  began  a  new 
one  on  a  plan  which  would  have  made  it 
the  mod:  magnificent  palace  in  England ,  if 
compleated.  The  prefent  building,  which 
is  only  one  fide  of  an  intended  quadrangle, 
is  not  unworthy  the  refidence  of  the  firft 
peer  in  the  kingdom.  The  front  is  of 
white  ftone,  extending  more  than  300  feet 
in  length,  and  is  elegant  and  grand.  In 
the  centre  is  a  portico,  with  fix  Corinthian 
pillars  fupporting  a  pediment,  on  the  points 
of  which  are  three  fiatues,  and  in  the  centre 
of  it  an  emblematical  carving,  referring  to 
the  great  alliances  of  the  family.  A  ba¬ 
in  tirade,  adorned  with  urns,  runs  along  the 
top  of  the  houfe.  This  is  to  the  north, 
and  was  defigned  for  the  back  front;  in  it 
are  ten  rooms  below,  and  twelve  above, 
with  twenty-fix  in  the  attic  fiery.  In  the 
fouth  fide  are  two  galleries,  one  ufed  for 
breakfafting,  the  other  for  a  billiard-room. 
The  grand  drawing-room  is  53  feet  by 
30,  and  is  hung  with  Gobelin  tapeftry,  re- 
prefen  ting  great  variety  of  men,  plants  and 
animals  of  the  different  quarters  of  the 
globe,  well  drawn,  and  of  the  moft  lively 
and  beautiful  colors.  The  dining-room  is 
a  forty- 
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forty-two  by  twenty-eight.  The  ftalf- 
cafe  is  large  and  handfome,  the  iron  rails 
light,  and  the  painting  in  frefco  on  the 
pannels  is  ftriking'  the  figures  are  fo  re¬ 
lieved,  that  they  perfectly  ftand  out  from 
the  wall.  It  is  the  performance  of  one 
Bruyn ,  a  Fleming. 

The  pictures  which  are  here,  were 
brought  from  other  feats ;  there  is  no  ca¬ 
talogue  of  them*  The  following  are  the 
chief* 

The  Earl  of  Arundel ,  and  Lady  Alethea 
\ Talbot ,  his  wife,  fitting,  and  looking  at  a 
globe.  From  this  pidture  a  print  has  been 
engraved. 

A  whole  length  of  this  earl,  fitting, 
pointing  to  his  ftatues. 

A  whole  length  of  the  Earl  of  Surry , 
1546,  set.  29,  in  an  embroidered  waiftcoat 
and  fhort  breeches,  a  cloak  on,  a  collar  of 
the  order  of  the  garter,  a  garter  on  his  leg, 
a  fhort  fword  with  a  gold  hilt,  a  glove  in  his 
hand* 

A  half  length  of  him  in  another  room. 

A  good  portrait  of  Charles  1. 

Cain  and  Abel . 

A  duke,  with  his  ftaff  as  lord  high  trea~ 
hirer,  and  another  ftaff*  as  earl  marfhah 

Another  in  a  robe  faced  with  ermine. 

A  whols 
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A  whole  length  of  the  Earl  of  Netting * 
ham,  who  commanded  againft  the  Spanijh 
Armada ,  in  a  long  gown  reaching  to  his 
heels. 

The  late  duke’s  father*  who  was  loft  at 
fea,  a  young  man. 

The  late  duke,  by  Reynolds ,  the  color  (as 
ufual)  gone. 

Cardinal  Howard,  and  feveral  other  fa-* 
mily  portraits. 

Near  the  houfe  is  a  flower-garden,  in 
which  is  a  large  green-houfe,  well  filled  with 
exotics.  The  bowling-green  is  a  very  fpa-* 
cious  one,  furrounded  by  moft  beautiful  lofty 
firs,  feathered  to  the  very  ground*  At  a 
fmall  diftance  is  the  pleafure-ground,  and 
an  extenfive  menagery,  in  which  the  late 
dutchefs  had  a  numerous  collection  of 
birds* 

In  the  fruit-garden  are  variety  of  hot* 
houfes  and  hot-walls*  all  new  built  by  the 
late  duke. 

The  park  is  about  eight  miles  round, 
with  a  noble  boundary  of  wood. 

The  Priory  of  Workfop  was  founded  by 
William  de  Luvetot ,  with  the  confent  of 
Emme  his  wife,  in  3  Hen .  1.  for  canons 
regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine  m.  He* 

ra  Dugd .  Mon .  v.  2.  p.  25,  50, 

with 
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\vith  his  Ton  and  grandfon,  the  laft  male  of 
the  Fur  rivals,  Joane  wife  of  Thomas  Ne¬ 
ville,  her  hufband  and  daughter,  and  John* 
grandfon  of  the  firft  Earl  of  Sbrewjbury,  are 
fome  of  the  illuftrious  perfons  who  have 
been  buried  in  this  church".  On  the  dif- 
folution,  it  was  valued  at  302/.  6s.  10 d. 
or  239/.  10s.  $d.  clear0;  and  was  granted 
in  33  Hen .  8,  to  Francis ,  Earl  of  Shrews¬ 
bury  (defcended  from  the  founder).  The 
weft  end  of  the  Priory  church  is  now  ufed 
as  the  parifh  church,  {landing  at  a  fmall 
diftance  from  the  town,  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
it.  It  confifts  of  a  nave  and  two  fide  ailes, 
the  pillars,  which  are  alternately  round 
and  octangular,  fupporting  circular  arches, 
ornamented  with  quaterfoils  ;  there  are  two 
rows  of  windows  above  them,  placed  alters 
nately,  one  over  the  arch,  the  other  over 
the  pillar.  At  the  eaft  end  of  the  fouth 
aile,  is  a  tomb  defaced,  and  three  large 
ftatues  in  a  recumbent  pofture,  two  of  them 
men,  one  a  woman,  brought  from  fome  other 
place,  now  lying  on  the  ground.  There  is 
a  very  antique  wooden  cover  to  the  font. 
The  weft  door  has  a  circular  arch,  and  on 
each  fide  is  a  lofty  fteeple.  Some  broken 
walls  remain  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  church, 

n  Thar  atari* s  Noil.  0  Camd.  v.  i.  p.  4  39. 

but 
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but  not  in  a  ftraight  line  with  it.  On  the 
north  fide,  a  few  fragments  of  walls  have 
been  converted  into  fmall  houfes,  fome  of 
them  joining  to  the  church.  In  the  mea¬ 
dows  below,  many  foundations  were  difco- 
vered  on  re-building  the  mill,  about  the 
year  17746  The  gate-houfe  remains ;  a 
room  over  it  is  made  ufe  of  for  a  fchooL 
Next  the  ftreet,  on  each  fide  the  gateway 
is  a  niche,  the  ftatues  gone  j  on  each  fide  of 
the  window  above,  is  alarge  ftatue  in  a  niche, 
and  one  over  it. 

In  1547,  the  impropriation  of  this  place 
(amongft  others)  was  given  to  the  fee  of 
Lincoln ,  in  exchange  for  many  manors  con¬ 
veyed  by  Bifhop  Holhecb p. 

The  navigation  from  Chejlerfield  to  the 
Trent,  goes  by  the  bottom  of  the  town,  and 
has  reduced  the  price  of  coals  from  yd.  or 
8 d.  to  4 d.  I,  per  hundred. 

On  the  weft  fide  of  the  town  is  a  circular 
hill,  inclofed  with  a  trench,  except  on  one 
fide,  where  there  is  a  fteep  bank  going  down 
to  a  branch  of  the  little  river.  This  was 
the  fite  of  the  caftle,  which  was  “  clene 
down”  in  Leland's  timeq. 

A  vifit  to  Wellbeck  Abbey  and  Bolfover 
Caftle ,  may  be  conveniently  made  from 

P  Willis's  Cath.  V.  3.  p.  37, 

*  Itin .  V,  Z.jp.  84. 
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hence,  and  will  employ  a  day  $  after  which, 
yoa  may  go  from  Workfop ,  thro’  Clumber 
Park,  Thorefoy  Park ,  and  by  Ruff  or  d ,  to 
Nottingham ;  or  may  go  by  Wellbeck  to 
Mansfield ,  and  from  thence  by  Newftead , 
(once  the  beautiful  feat  of  Lord  Byron ,  but 
now  defolated  by  himr)  and  by  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Sedleys ,  to  Nottingham. 

The  ride  to  Wellbeck  is  thro’  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk's  park,  and  part  of  the  plantations 
made  by  the  late  dutchefs  :  A  fmall  com¬ 
mon  only  parts  it  from  the  Duke  of 
Portland' s. 

This  houfe  was  founded  by  Thomas  le 
Flemman,  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  II.  for  canons 
of  the  prcemonfiratenfian  order  s,  that  is,  the 
order  of  St.  Auftin  as  reformed.  The  ab¬ 
bot  had  the  fuperiority  of  all  the  houfes  of 
this  order  in  England \  It  was  valued  at  the 
diffolution,  at  298/.  4 s.  8 d.  or  249/.  6s.  3 d. 

r  NewfteadVnory  was  built  by  Hen.  2.  for  canons  of  the 
order  of  St.  Auguftin ,  and  has  been  the  feat  of  the  Byrons 
ever  lince  the  diffolution,  when  it  was  given  to  Sir  John 
Byron,  being  valued  at  219 /.  iSj-.  2d.  or  167/.  1 6s.  lid. 
clear.  The  weft  front  of  the  church  is  Handing,  with  four 
turrets,  and  adjoins  to  the  houfe.  The  park  was  once 
finely  wooded,  but  the  prefent  owner,  in  fpite  to  his  fon, 
has  cut  down  all  the  oaks.  There  is  a  good,  piece  of  water, 
with  a  cafcadej  but,  ftripped  of  its  furrounding  groves,  its 
beauty  is  gone. 

s  Dugd,  Mon.  v.  2.  598,  1  Burnys  Eccl.  Law,  v.  2.  p.  53, 
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clear11.  It  was  granted,  on  the  diffolutioil* 
to  Richard  Wh alley  *  3  but  became  after¬ 
wards  the  eftate  of  Sir  Charles  Cavendifhy 
youngeft  fon  of  Sir  William  by  the  Coun- 
tefs  of  Shrewjbury ;  he  married  one  of  the 
daughters,  and,  at  length,  foie  heir  of  Lord 
Ogle ;  which  barony  defcended  to  their  fon 
William ,  who  was  alfo  honoured  with  the 
titles  of  Baron  Cavendijh  of  Rolfover ,  Vif- 
count  Mansfield ,  Earl,  Marquifs,  and  at 
laft,  Duke  of  New.cafile .  He  was  author  of 
the  treatife  on  horfemanfhip,  and  built  the 
riding  houfe  here,  fince  converted  into  a 
liable,  now  reftored  to  its  original  ufe* 
This  gentleman  took  a  moll  active  part  in 
favour  of  Charles  I.  and,  perhaps,  fuffered 
more  in  his  fortune  by  that  means,  than 
any  one  belides,  his  lofles  being  computed 
at  941,303  L  This  was  the  only  one  of  his 
parks  that  was  not  ruined  in  the  civil  war* 
and  was  faved  by  the  good  management  of 
the  gallant  Sir  Charles  Cavendijh ,  the  duke’s 
younger  brother x.  His  grandfon  dying 
without  iffiie,  his  grand-daughter  Marga- 
rety  married  to  John  Hollis ,  afterwards 
created  Duke  of  Newcafile,  became  heir  to 
this  eftate  :  fhe  left  only  one  child,  a  daugh- 

u  Deering’s  Nott.  p.  299.  w  Thoroton' s  Nott ,  p,  450. 

■  x  Collins's  Hijloricai ' Gollefiions ,  p.  43’ 

Z  2  ter, 
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ter,  who  married  Edward  afterwards  Ear! 
of  Oxford ,  whofe  daughter  and  heir,  mar- 
ried  William  Duke  of  Portland ,  father  of 
the  prefent  duke.  Nothing  of  the  abbey, 
remains  in  the  prefent  houfe,  except  fome 
arches  in  the  cellar. 

The  hall  is  fitted  up  with  Gothic  arches 
of  plaifter  or  wood-work  on  the  walls,  above 
which  are  painted  in  compartments,  a 
number  of  manege  horfes  in  various  atti¬ 
tudes.  From  the  hall  you  are  fhewn  a 
fuite  of  five  bed-rooms,  in  one  of  which  is 
a  whole  length  of  Charles  II.  when  very 
young,  in  armour.  The  dining-room  is 
59,  feet  by  36,  the  deling  coved  :  in  this 
room  are  the  pictures  of 

Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  the  gentleman  who 
ruined  himfelf,  and  benefited  the  city  of 
London  fo  much,  by  bringing  the  new  river 
to  Iflington ,  to  fupply  it  with  water.  He 
has  ihort  grey  hair,  a  ruff*,  turn-up  lace 
ruffles. 

An  original  of  Phomas  Earl  of  Strafford* 
by  Vandyke ,  a  whole  length. 

Col.  Dighy ,  his  lady,  and  two  children. 

William  Cavendifh  firft  Duke  of  Newcaf- 
tie ,  the  faithful  and  adtive  friend  of  Charles  L 
He  is  dreffed  in  black,  flafhed  fleeves,  a 
-large  fall-down  lace  ruff*,,  a  gold  hike^ 

fword* 
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fword,  the  garter  on  his  leg,  black  rofes  in 
his  fhoes. 

Matthew  Prior . 

In  the  anti-room  is  a  pi&ure  of  Arch- 
bifhop  Laud ,  in  lawn  fleeves,  his  hair 
fhort. 

The  drawing-room  has  feme  French 
looking-glaffes  of  great  fize. 

The  breakfaft-room  fee  ms  to  have  under¬ 
gone  no  alteration  fince  the  houfe  was  built, 
but  the  principal  rooms  have  been  fitted  up 
by  the  prefent  duke,  who  has  alfo  made 
much  alteration  in  the  park.  In  one  part 
of  his  defigns  he  has  been  unlucky ;  he 
made  an  extenfive  lake,  and  threw  over- it  a 
magnificent  bridge  of  three  arches,  the  cen¬ 
ter  arch  being  a  fpan  of  ninety  feet,  the  two 
fide  ones  feventy-five  each,  but  it  fell  down 
almoft  as  foon  as  compleated,  and  has  not 
been  re-built.  - 

The  park  is  about  eight  miles  round.  In 
it  are  many  noble  old  oaks,  and  the  vene¬ 
rable  one,  called  Greendale  Oak ,  (of  which 
feveral  prints  have  been  publifhed)  with  a 
road  cut  through  it,  is  ftill  to  be  feen  with 
one  green  branch.  The  flumps  of  thofe 
branches  which  have  been  cut,  or  broken 
off*,  are  guarded  with  leaden  plates  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  wet  from  getting  in,  and  occafion- 

z  3  inS 
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ing  farther  decay.  In  another  part  of  the 
park,  (nearer  the  gate  which  goes  in  from 
Workfop)  is  a  remarkable  tree,  called  The 
Seven  Sifters ,  from  its  confifting  of  feven 
ftems  fpringing  up  from  one  root  $  one  of 
thefe,  however,  is  now  broken  off. 

About  three  miles  from  hence  is  a  place 
called  Crefw  ell- crag,  a  place  where  the 
rocks  have  been  rent  afunder  in  fome  violent 
convulfion,  which  would  appear  ftriking 
before  thofe  at  Matlock ,  Middiet  on-dale,  &c, 
have  been  feen,  but  which  exhibits  only  a 
miniature  picture  of  thofe  more  magnificent 
fcenes.  On  afking  the  way  to  it,  one  of  the 
duke’s  attendants  took  a  horfe,  and  rode 
with  us  to  it,  by  a  road  (rocky  and  bad) 
which  we  fhould  hardly  have  found  with¬ 
out  a  guide.  This  v/as  fuch  a  piece  of  ci-^ 
vility,  as  cannot  be  mentioned  without  par-? 
ticular  pleafure,  nor  fhould  it  be  forgot 
that  he  refufed  to  accept  any  gratuity. 

Three  miles  further,  thro’  the  village  of 
Weft  Elmdon ,  and  by  a  very  rough  and  ftony 
road,  came  to  the  little  town  or  village  of 
Bolfover ,  at  the  end  of  which,  is  a  caftle 
bearing  the  fame  name,  feated  on  the  brink 
of  a  hill,  overlooking  a  great  extent  of  coun¬ 
try.  This  caftle  was  feized  on  by  the  ba-r 
rons  whp  rebelled  againft  King  John,  and 
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was  taken  from  them  by  William  Ferrers 
Earl  of  Derby ,  in  the  1 6th  of  that  king; 
and  he  being  appointed  governor,  held  it 
for  fix  years ;  and  in  19  Hen .  3.  again  had 
the  cuftody  of  ity:  but  Bryan  de  rifle 9  a 
fteady  adherent  of  Henry  had  been  appointed 
governor  of  it  twice  in  the  mean  while21. 
On  the  death  of  the  laid  Earl  of  Chejlery 
without  male  ifiue,  Ada,  wife  of  Henry  de 
Hajlings,  one  of  his  filters,  had  this  manor 
as  part  of  her  allotment3.  Leland  fpeaks  of 
the  caltle  as  being  in  ruins,  in  his  time. 
The  prefent  building  is  nothing  more  than 
a  houfe,  as  ill-contrived  and  inconvenient  as 
ever  was  formed.  By  the  arms  carved  in 
fione  over  the  door,  which  are  thofe  of  Ca- 
vendijhy  with  a  crefcent  for  difference,  em¬ 
paling  Ogle ;  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  that  it  was 
built  by  Sir  Oharles  Cavendifh ,  mentioned 
at  Wellbeck,  and  defcended,  with  that 
eftate,  to  the  Duke  of  Portland ,  the  prefent 
owner  :  the  outer  court,  in  which  are  {tables 
and  offices,  is  large,  and  walled  in  •  within 
that  is  a  fmaller,  alfo  walled  in  and  paved, 
in  which  ftands  the  houfe,  built  of  brown 
ftone,  fquare,  and  lofty.  A  flight  of  fieps 
leads  thro’  a  pafiage,  to  a  hall,  not  large,  the 

~  y  Dugd .  Bar.  v.  i.  p.  261.  z  Ibich  v.  I.  p.  737, 
s  Dugd.  Bar.  p.  45. 
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roof  fupported  by  ftone  pillars,  and  from 
thence  into  the  only  room  defigned  for  ha¬ 
bitation  on  this  floor  ;  in  the  centre  of  it, 
is  a  pillar  fupporting  an  arched  roof,  in  the 
manner  of  that  at  Chrifl  Church  in  Oxford , 
but  much  lefs  light.  Round  this  pillar  is 
a  plain  circular  table,  ufed  to  dine  on.  Up 
flairs  is  one  room  moderately  large,  and 
within  it  a  very  fmall  one,  which,  from  an 
old  tea-table,  and  a  fet  of  old  china  ftanding 
on  it,  feems  to  have  been  ufed  as  a  drawing¬ 
room.  In  the  large  room  are  feveral  coats 
of  arms  painted^  Cavendifh  empaling  Ogle , 
and  in  different  places  the  latter  is  painted 
alone.  The  reft  of  the  rooms  are  very 
fmall,  and  not  numerous.  The  floors  of 
all  are  plaifter.  From  the  windows  in  ge^ 
neral,  the  profpecfts  of  the  country  are  rich 
and  extenfive,  reaching  ftill  farther  from 
the  leads  on  the  top  of  the  houfe.  Be^ 
neath,  at  a  fmall  diftance,  lies  Sutton ,  with 
its  park,  the  feat  of  the  late  Mr.  Clarke  \ 
farther  off  the  lofty  towers  of  Hardwick  are 
feen  amongft  the  woods. 

What  was  wanting  in  thefe  rooms  feems 
to  have  been  fupplied  by  a  range  of  build-r¬ 
ing  which  is  now  ruined,  ftanding  on  a 
noble  terrace  commanding  a  magnificent 
ptofpedi  in  its  full  extent  s  the  fide  walls 
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and  the  floor  of  the  apartments,  which  were 
entered  from  the  terrace  by  a  grand  flight 
of  fteps,  are  all  that  remain,  the  roof  having 
been  taken  off  long  ago.  It  is  faid  thefe 
rooms  were  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of 
Charles  I.  who,  having  vifited  the  Earl  of 
Newcajlle  (as  he  was  then  called)  at  Welbeck , 
in  his  progrefs  into  Scotland,  in  1633,  was  fo 
well  pleafed  with  the  magnificent  enter¬ 
tainment  he  met  with,  that  a  year  or  two 
afterwards  he  made  him  a  fecond  vifit  with 
his  queen ;  on  this  occafion  he  gave  up 
Bolefover  for  their  majefties  lodging,  ^nd 
fpared  neither  induftry  nor  coft  to  add 
fplendor  to  the  entertainment,  which  coft 
him  above  14,000/.  Ben  'Johnfon  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  fitting  fuch  fcenes  and  fpeeches 
as  were  proper  on  the  occafion,  and  all  the 
gentry  in  the  country  were  fent  for  to  wait 
on  their  majefties.  This  place  was  feized 
by  the  parliament  after  the  duke  went 
abroad,  and  was  fold  and  begun  to  be  pulled 
down,  but  was  then  bought  by  Sir  Charles , 
the  duke's  younger  brother,  and  fo  reftored 
to  the  family15. 

In  the  church  is  a  noble  monument  in 
memory  of  the  firft  Sir  Charles  Cavendijh , 
fet  up  by  his  widow  (the  daughter  of  Lord 

k  Collin  ’j  Celleffionsy  p.  22,  24,  26. 
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Ogle)  and  his  two  furviving  fons.  On  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  church  is  an  additional 
building  as  a  burial-place  for  the  family, 
on  the  battlement  of  which  is  cut  in  ca¬ 
pital  letters  the  motto  of  the  family,  GA- 
VENDO  TUTUS .  On  one  fide  are  the 
Cavendijh  arms,  on  the  other,  thofe  of  Ogle . 
Others  of  the  family  are  buried  in  it.  This 
church  was  given  by  William  Ferrers,  Earl 
of  Derby,  in  36  H.  3.  to  the  canons  of 
Derby  (near  Derby)  c. 

Return  to  Workfop,  and  take  the  road  to 
Clumber -park,  the  feat  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle ;  it  is  a  creation  of  his  own,  be¬ 
gun  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  be¬ 
ing  originally  a  rabbit-warren.  It  is  now 
a  park  of  near  thirteen  miles  round,  filled 
with  many  and  large  thriving  plantations, 
and  having  a  very  good  houfe,  rnoft  elegantly 
fitted  up  and  furnifhed.  The  front  is  of 
white  ftone,  brought  from  a  quarry  on  his 
grace’s  eftate  about  five  miles  off.  The  of¬ 
fices  are  in  a  very  fpacious  court  on  the  left 
of  the  houfe. 

In  the  common  drawing-room  is  a  large 
and  very  fine  picture  by  Teniers ,  fome  moil 
beautiful  female  heads  in  crayons  by  FLo.are, 
and  a  piece  of  game  by  Rubens . 


c  Dngd.  Bar.  v.  1.  p.  262, 
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In  the  great  drawing-room  is  a  moft  ca¬ 
pital  pidure  of  Rembrandt  by  himfelfj  a 
lion  and  boar  by  Rubens ;  and  other  good 
pidures. 

In  the  common  dining-room  are  two  fine 
heads  by  Rubens ;  the  Kit-cat  Club,  and 
the  Prodigal  Son,  by  Domenichino . 

The  library  is  a  large,  fine  room,  fur- 
nifhed  with  a  great  number  of  books  in 
lplendid  bindings.  From  a  fmall  anti¬ 
room  belonging  to  it  you  go  into  the  dref- 
fing-room  to  the  ftate-room,  in  which  is  a 
portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  He?iry  Pelbamy  in 
his  gown,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  $ 
the  late  Lord  Lincoln  (his  grace’s  eldeft  fon) 
a  whole-length  by  Hoare ;  the  late  duke’s 
father  and  mother  y  the  prefent  duke’s  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother ;  the  late  and  prefent 
duke. 

The  ftate  bed -room  was  not  com- 

In  the  breakfaft-room  is  a  portrait  of  the 
firft  Earl  of  Lincoln . 

The  great  dining-room  is  a  noble  one, 
looking  to  the  water  and  the  bridge ;  in  it 
are  four  large  and  moft  capital  pieces  of 
game  by  Snyders ,  with  figures  by  Rubens , 
who  in  one  of  them  has  introduced  himfelf 
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and  two  of  his  wives.  Over  the  chimney 
is  a  piece  of  game,  by  Wenix d. 

Crofs  the  bridge,  and  through  another 
part  of  the  park  to  cThoreJby>  the  late  Duke 
of  Kingjions ,  which  is  very  near  to  it. 

Thisf  is  rather  a  comfortable  houfe 
than  a  magnificent  feat.  The  entrance  is 
in  the  bafement  ftory  into  a  hall,  ad¬ 
joining  to  which  are  a  breakfaft-room,  a 
dining-room,  and  drawing-room.  A  pair 
of  flone  flairs  leads  out  of  the  hall  to  the 
next  flory  3  at  the  top  of  the  firfl  flight 
they  divide  into  two,  and  lead  into  a  cir¬ 
cular  room  lighted  by  a  large  fky-light  in 
the  roof,  and  having  a  gallery  which  runs 
round  it  at  the  height  of  feet,  in  which 
are  the  doors  of  the  bed-rooms.  The  iides 
of  this  room  are  of  the  fame  compofition 
as  is  ufed  in  the  hall  at  Lord  Rockingham  s, 
refembling  yellow  marble ;  on  the  fides 
are  pillars  and  pilaflers,  moflly  white,  but 
fome  refembling  verd  antique.  The  floor 
is  of  the  fame  compofition.  Out  of  this 
room  you  go  into  a  large  drawing-room^ 

d  I  do  not  recoiled  whether  the  famous  pidure  of  Sigif-  . 
viunda,  fold  in  Sir  Luke  Schaub’s  fale  for  upwards  of  400/.  is 
at  this  houfe.  It,  however,  belongs  to  the  duke,  and  is  not 
lefs  remarkable  for  its  original  merit,  than  for  Hogarth’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  rival  it. 

hung 
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hung  with  pictures,  prints  and  drawings, 
on  the  right  is  a  fmall  library ;  on  the  left 
a  very  elegant  drawing-room.  The  dutcbefs 
made  fome  gardens  with  covered  arbors, 
in  the  German  tafte.  There  are  fome  pieces 
of  water  near  the  houfe,  on  one  of  which 
is  a  large  veffel  for  failing.  We  were  told 
that  the  park  is  thirteen  miles  round. 

At  Paletborp ,  adjoining  to  the  park,  is 
a  good  inn,  and  three  miles  farther  is  the 
little  town  of  Ollerton ,  with  a  good  inn 
in  it. 

From  Ollerton  it  is  two  miles  to  Rujford , 
large  old  feat  of  Sir  George  Saville,  the 
approach  to  which  is  thro'  avenues  of  large 
limes,  beeches,  &c.  Here  was  an  abbey 
of  the  Cifter Qian  order,  founded  by  Gilbert , 
Earl  of  Lincoln ,  in  1148.  On  the  diffo- 
lution  the  houfe  and  fite,  with  about  1000 
acres  of  land,  three  water-mills,  and  the 
fifhery,  were  granted  to  George ,  Earl  of 
Sbrewjbury .  The  clear  value  was  then 

246/.  15  s.  5 d .  JDugdales  valuation  is 

176/.  12s.  6d.  Speed's,  254/.  6s.  8 d. 

Sir  George  Saville  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  George  Earl  of  Sbrewjbury,  grandfon 
of  that  earl  to  whom  it  was  granted.  King 
James  and  Charles  the  Firft  ufed  to  come 
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hither  in  order  to  hunt  in  the  foreft  of 

Shire  wood \  * 

From  a  large  hall  you  go  into  a  hand- 
fome  dining-room,  and  on  the  fame  floor 
is  a  drawing-room,  a  billiard-room,  and  a 
bed-room.  In  the  billiard-room  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Buckhorfe ,  the  poor  wretch  who 
fome  years  ago  was  fo  well  known  for  his 
readinefs  to  engage  in  a  boxing-match,  in 
which  he  would  often  come  off  conqueror 
in  the  end,  by  fuffering  his  antagonift  to 
beat  him  till  he  had  exhaufted  his  ftrength, 
after  which  he  would  beat  him  in  his 
turn. 

Up  flairs  is  a  gallery,  38  yards  long  and 
12  broad,  in  which  are  many  valuable  por¬ 
traits. 

Lord  and  Lady  Coventry. 

A  portrait  of  a  young  man,  with  the 
following  infcription  round  the  frame ; 
“  Le  feigneur  H.  D.  pardit  fon  vie  naturell 
“  en  fervice  du  Prince  a  Seintquenten  avec- 
“  que  honeur  &  l’amour  du  foldaux  &  du 
“  monde.”  There  are  fmaller  letters  by 
the  fide  of  the  head,  of  which  I  could  only 
difcover  fo  much  as  that  he  was  20  and  an 
half  years  old. 

e  Thoroto'n  s  Nott,  p,  433. 
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Sir  George  Saville ,  grandfather  of  the 
prefent.  *  ^ 

Earl  of  Halifax  with  his  two  wives,  and 
fi’rft  wife's  father. 

The  earl's  father,  in  a  buff  coat  and  iron 
bread:  plate,  with  long  lank  hair,  his  wife 
and  four  daughters. 

Gilbert  Earl  of  Shrewjbury ,  a  whole 
lengthy  his  face  frefh- colored,  fmall  black 
whifkers ;  he  has  on  a  black  cloak  over  a 
grey  habit,  fhort  trunk  hofe,  a  blue  ribband 
hanging  round  his  neck  down  on  his  bread:, 
a  George  pendant  thereon,  a  fhort  filver- 
hilted  fword. 

Dutchefs  of  Northumberla?id. 

George ,  Earl  of  Shrewjbury ,  a  whole 
length,  his  beard  rather  long  and  inclined 
to  grey,  a  black  cloak  laced  with  gold,  and 
faced  with  a  broad  white  border,  black 
cloaths,  fhort  trunk  hofe,  puckered  ruffles, 
a  ruff  round  his  neck,  a  fhort  gold-hiked 
fword,  the  garter  on  his  left  leg,  a  glove  in 
his  right  hand. 

Sir  Henry  Sidney  (a  three-quarter  piece) 
with  black  whifkers  and  beard,  a  ftern 
look. 

Duke  of  Northumberland . 

Over  this  is  Robert  Earl  of  Effex. 

Over  the  door  King  Edward  the  Sixth. 

In 
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In  a  fmall  room  is  a  fettee  and  fome 
chairs  worked  by  an  aunt  of  Sir  Georg e 
from  prints  of  the  Harlots  Progrefs ,  fome 
of  them  well  copied. 

In  the  attic  (lory  are  a  very  great  number 
of  bed-rooms.  In  one  of  them  is  a  good 
portrait  of  a  youth  reading  ;  in  another  a 
head  of  Jedediah  Buxton . 

In  another  is  a  picture  of  Anna  Bullen 
on  wood;  but  fhe  does  not  appear  fo  hand- 
fome  here  as  Holbein  has  made  her  in  one 
which  is  preferved  at  Bofely ,  in  Surrey . 

From  Ollerton  the  ride  is  over  the  foreft 
to  Nottingham ;  but  beyond  Rufford,  Sir 
George  Saville  has  made  many  large  planta¬ 
tions  of  trees.  Further  on,  a  confiderable 
trad;  has  been  inclofed,  and  is  now  under 
the  plough,  but  the  foil  is  a  very  poor  fand, 
bearing  however  tolerable  barley. 

Four  miles  before  coming  to  Nottingham 
is  the  little  village  of  Red-hill. 

Nottingham  is  a  fair,  well-built,  populous 
town.  Here  was  formerly  a  ftrong  caftle, 
in  which  the  Danes ,  in  the  time  of  the 
Heptarchy ,  held  out  a  fiege  againft  Buthred 
King  of  Mercia ,  Alfred  and  Ethelred  his 
brother,  kings  of  the  Weft  Saxons . 

Soon  after  the  Conqueft  William  either 
repaired  this  fortrefs,  or  built  a  new  one 
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on  the  fame  fpot,  in  the  fecond  year  of  his 
reign,  probably  to  fecure  a  retreat  on  his 
expedition  again  ft  Edwyn  Earl  of  Ckefter , 
and  Morcar  Earl  of  Northumberland ,  who 
had  revolted.  He  committed  the  cuftody 
of  it  to  William  Fever  ell,  his  natural  fon, 
who  has  by  fame  been  coniidered  as  the 
founder.  It  ftands  on  a  fteep  rock,  at  the 
foot  of  which  runs  the  river  Leen„ 

It  has  been  mentioned  before,  that  Pe~ 
verell  had  a  grant  of  the  Peke  in  Derby/hire , 
which  is  now  included  in  the  honor  of 
Fever  ell ;  courts  for  that  honor  are.  held  at 
Bejsford ,  two  miles  from  Nottingham ,  in 
which  caufes  as  far  as  the  value  of  50/, 
are  tried  twice,  in  the  year  before  the  de¬ 
puty  of  Lord  Middleton,  who  is  high  ftew- 
ard,  and  in  whole  name  writs  are  iffued. 
At  Befsford  is  the  gaol ;  the  keeper  has  a 
bowling-green,  which  is  frequented  by  the 
gentlemen  of  Nottingham ,  and  his  prifoners 
are  permitted  to  wait  on  them,  fo  that  their 
confinement  is  not  very  rigorous.  They 
are  here  intitled  to  their  groats,  as  in  the 
courts  of  WejiminJier-halL 

Edward  4.  greatly  enlarged  the  caftle, 
but  did  not  live  to  complete  the  buildings 
he  begun,  which  were  fmifhed  by  Richard  3. 

A  a  It 
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It  went  to  decay  in  the  times  of  Henry  fs 
and  8. 

Deering,  in  his  hiftory  of  Nottingham , 
feems  to  explode  very  juftly  the  bory  of  the 
place  called  Mortimer  s  Hole  having  been 
made  as  a  hiding  place  for  him,  and  from 
his  defcription  of  it  fhews  that  it  was 
meant  as  a  private  paffage  to  the  cable,  to 
relieve  it  with  men  or  provifions  in  a  fiege. 
It  is  one  continued  bair-cafe  or  defcent, 
from  the  cable  to  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
without  any  room  or  even  a  place  to  lit 
down  on,  but  with  holes  cut  to  let  in 
light  or  fhoot  arrows  from,  which  now 
furnifli  views  of  the  town  and  country. 
It  was  formerly  guarded  by  feven  gates  in 
it,  placed  at  different  dibancesh  It  was 
by  this  paffage  that  Edward  3.  got  into  the 
cable  and  furprized  Mortimer  and  the  queen, 
and  from  his  being  carried  away  thro*  it,  it 
has  its  name. 

It  was  granted  by  James  1 .  to.  Francis 
Earl  ©f  Rutland ,  who  pulled  down  many 
of  the  buildings  •>  hut  it  was  ftill  of  fo 
much  ftrength,  that  Charles  1.  in  1642 
pitched  on  it  as  the  place  for  beginning 
his  operations  of  war.  He  fet  up  his 
fUndard  frit  on  the  walls  of  the  cable, 

f  D Bering’s  Nottingham,  p„  I"  I ,  1 73* 
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But  in  two  or  three  days  removed  it  to  i 
clofe  on  the  north  fide  of  the  caftle  without 
the  wall,  on  a  round  fpot,  after  which  it 
was  for  many  years  called  Standard  Clofe  ; 
and  fince,  from  the  name  of  one  who 
tented  it,  Nevils  Clofe .  Where  the  ftand- 
ard  was  fixed,  there  flood  a  poll:  for  a  con-* 
fiderable  time.  It  is  a  common  error,  that 
it  was  eredted  on  a  place  called  Derry 
Mount ,  a  little  farther  north  than  the  clofe 
juft  mentioned;  this  is  an  artificial  hill 
raifed  on  purpofe  for  a  windmill,  which 
formerly  was  there2.  The  caftle  was  af¬ 
terwards  fequeftered  by  the  parliament,  and 
the  trees  in  the  park  cut  down. 

This  caftle  was  fo  ftrong  that  it  was 
never  taken  by  ftorm.  After  the  civil  war; 
Cromwell  ordered  it  to  be  demoliftied.  On 
the  reftorationj  the  Duke  of  Buckingham , 
whofe  mother  was  daughter  and  heir  of 
this  Francis  Earl  of  Rutland ,  had  it  re- 
-  ftored  to  him,  and  fold  it  to  William  Ca * 
vendijh  Duke  of  Newcafle .  In  1674  he 

began  the  prefent  building,  but  died  in 
1676,  when  the  work  was  not  far  advanced. 
However  *he  had  the  building  of  it  fo 
much  at  heart,  that  he  left  the  revenue 
of  a  confiderable  eftate  to  be  applied  to 

£  'beering9 s  Nottingham ,  p„  177. 
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that  purpofe,  and  it  was  finiflied  by  Henry 
his  fon.  The  expence  was  about  1 4,000 /„ 
His  ftatue  on  horfeback  in  white  marble, 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  front  which  looks 
towards  the  town  ;  it  is  carved  out  of  a 
lingle  block  of  (lone  brought  from  Don- 
nington  in  Leicefterfioire ,  and  was  the  work 
of  one  Wilfon ,  who  married  Lady  Put  fey , 
a  lady  poffeffed  of  a  conliderable  jointure ; 
fhe  got  him  knighted,  and  during  her  life 
he  was  fpoiled  for  an  artift,  but  not  having 
made  proviiion  againft  her  death,  when  fhe 
died  he  was  forced  to  return  to  his  former 
occupation  \ 

This  Henry  had  one  fon,  who  dying 
without  iffue,  the  eftate  came  to  John  Hol¬ 
ies  fourth  Earl  of  Clare ,  who  married  one 
of  his  daughters,  and  was  created  by  King 
JVillumi  Duke  of  N ewe  a  file ;  he  having  no 
iffue  male,  fettled  it  on  his  nephew  Thomas 
Lord  Pelham,  (fon  of  his  youngeft  lifter). 
This  gentleman  took  a  moft  zealous  and 
adtive  part  in  favor  of  the  prefect  royal 
family,  by  whom  he  was  held  in  the  higheft 
efteem.  He  was  created  Duke  of  New - 
cafle  upon  Tyne  by  George  1.  and  of  New - 
cafile  under  Line , •  with  remainder  to  his 
nephew  He?iry  Earl  of  Lincoln ,-  by  his 

h  Dee  ring,  p.  1 86,  187. 
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prefen t  majefty,  who  was  fo  fenfible  of.  his 
fer vices  that  when  he  was  difmiffed  from 
his  places  he  was  offered  a  large  penfion, 
but  with  a  truly  noble  fpirif  he  refufed  it ; 
tho’  in  (lead  of  amafling  wealth  by  means 
of  his  great  employments,  he  had  fpent  a 
princely  fortune  in  fupporting  the  intereft 
of  the  crown,  and  by  living. in  fo  fplendid 
a  manner  as  to' do  honor  to  the  places  he 
held.  He  alfo  died  without  iflue,  and 
fettled  this  eftate  on  his  nephew  Henry 
Earl  of  Lincoln ,  now  Duke  of  Newcajlle 
the  prefen t  owner. 

In  the  park,  weft  of  the  caftle,  and 
facing  the  river  Lem ,  are  fome  remains  of 
an  ancient  building  (if  it  may  be  fo  called) 
cut  and  framed  in  the  rock.  Dr.  Stukeley 
gives  it,  as  he  does  moft  things,  to  the 
Britons .  Many  other  ancient  excavations 
have  been  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
rocks. 

The  frames  for  knitting  (lockings  were 
invented  by  one  William  Lea ,  of  this  county, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century; 
but  he  not  meeting  with  the  encouragement 
he  expedted  (a  cafe  too  common  with  the 
firft  inventors  of  the  moft  ufeful  arts)  went 
with  feveral  of  his  workmen  to  France  on 
the  invitation  of  Henry  4,  The  death  of 
A  a  3  that 
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that  king,  and  the  troubles  which  enfqed, 
prevented  attention  being  given  to  the 
work ;  Lea  died  there,  and  moft  of  his 
men  returned  to  England .  Other  attempts 
were  made  to  fteal  the  trade,  without  bet¬ 
ter  fuecefsD  and  it  has  flourifhed  here  ever 
fince,  and  is  now  carried  on  tp  a  very  great 
extent. 

At  this  town  the  Duke  of  Devonjhire , 
who  had  a  few  days  before  declared  at 
Derby  for  a  free  parliament,  the  Earl  of 
Stamford?  Lord  Howe?  Lord  Delamere  (af¬ 
terwards  Earl  of  Warrington)  and  many 
other  gentlemen,  had  a  meeting  on  the 
landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ,  and  here 
took  their  final  refolution  of  joining  him. 

About  two  miles  off  is  Clifton?  the  feat 
of  a  very  ancient  family  of  the  fame  name, 
which  has  redded  here  many  hundred  years. 
The  approach  is  through  a  long  avenue, 
one  fide  of  which  is  planted  on  a  fteep 
pank,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  Trent . 
The  whole  dope  is  covered  with  fir  and 
elm,  which  were  planted  there  about  the 
year  1740,  being  then  large  ones,  as  the 
gardener  who  afiifled  in  planting,  told  us. 
The  prefen t  Sir  Genafe  had  begun  to  mo- 
dernife  his  houfe,  but  broke  off  on  the 

\  Peering1 s  Nottingham?  p.  303, 
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fudden  death  of  his  lady,  which  happened 
about  three  years  ago.  The  gardens  were 
on  the  fide  of  a  hill  rifing  above  the  houfe, 
and  confided  of  many  Hopes,  one  above 
another,  afcended  by  flights  of  done  deps, 
and  had  many  yew  hedges  at  the  top  was 
a  large  bowling-green,  beyond  that  is  a 
walk  thro'  a  wood,  leading  to  a  fummer- 
houfe,  which  looks  over  the  river  Trent  in 
the  valley  below,  and  commands  the  didant 
country. 

One  of  the  alterations  in  the  houfe  will 
be  a  very  pleafing  one ;  the  room  defigned 
for  Lady  Clifton  s  dreffing-room  is  to  .  the 
fouth,  opening  on  the  right  and  left  of  a 
bow-window  into  a  green-houfe.  This  is 
making  a  green-houfe  of  fome  ufe ;  it  is 
very  common  to  fee  it  placed  at  fuch  a 
didance  from  the  houfe  as  to  be  feldom 
vifited,  efpecially  at  that  time  of  the  year 
when  it  would  be  mod  pleafant,  from  the 
want  of  verdure  and-  warmth  elfewhere. 
When  the  trees  have  lod  their  leaves,  the 
ground  is  covered  with  fnow,  and  nature 
feems  retired  within  itfelf,  can  any  thing 
be  more  agreeable  than  to  dep  from  a  par¬ 
lor  at  once  into  the  midd  of  a  verdant 
grove,  and  the  gentle  warmth  of  dimmer  ? 
This  is,  in  fome  degree,  to  realize  a  Perfian 
A  a  4  tale  j 
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tale ;  yet  few  have  availed  themfelves  of  the 

idea. 

There  are  fome  monuments  in  the  church 
for  the  family. 

From  Nottingham  it  is  near  three  miles 
in  the  Derby  road  to  Wollat on-hail ,  the 
feat  of  Lord  Middleton, 'which  ftiands  on  a 
knoll,  and  makes  a  magnificent  appearance 
at  confiderable  diftances,  It  is  fquare,  with 
a  fquare  tower  at  each  corner,  adorned  with 
pinnacles.  The  body  of  the  houfe  is  a 
lofty  fingle  room,  riling  high  above  the 
reft,  and  having  a  round  tower  or  pavilion 
at  each  corner,  rifing  above  the  whole,  but 
rounded  off  at  the  bottoms.  The  views 
thro’  feveral  villa’s  in  the  wo'cds  below  are 
fine.  So  far  may  be  feen,  but  ftrangers 
are  not  permitted  to  fee  the  infide,  even 
when  the  family  is  abfent  a  piece  of  pride 
or  gloomy  inhofpitality,  which  for  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  our  country  is  rare.  This  houfe  was 
built  by  Sir  Francis  Willoughby  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth . 

Go  by  Bradmore  and  Bunny  to  Loughbo¬ 
rough,  and  fo  to  Leicejier. 

At  Bradmore  the  fpire  of  the  church  re¬ 
mains,  but  the  body  has  been  down  fome 
years,  and  the  inhabitants  go  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  church  of  Bunny ,  or  Boney,  where 

Sir 
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Sir  ‘Thomas  Parkyns  has  a  feat,  in  the  front 
of  which  is  an  old  gateway  in  decay,  built 
in  a  particular  and  heavy  ftile.  This  fa¬ 
mily  have  been  liberal  benefactors  to  the 
poor :  by  the  church-yard  gate  is  a  fchool, 
built  by  a  Sir  Thomas  Parkyns  about  the 
year  1700,  and  four  rooms  at  the  end  for 
four  widows.  Lady  Ann  Parkyns  endowed 
it  with  16/.  a  year,  to  which  Sir  Thomas 
added  5/.  a  year.  In  the  church  is  a  mo¬ 
nument  for  that  lady,  mentioning  her  vir¬ 
tues  and  charities,  and  her  having  pro¬ 
cured  Queen  Anne  s  bounty  for  the  vi¬ 
carage.  There  is  alfo  a  monument  for 
Sir  Thomas ,  her  fon,  who  is  reprefented 
ftanding  in  a  pofture  for  wreftling,  and  in 
another  part  he  appears  thrown  by  Time, 
with  the  following  lines  written  by  Dr. 
Freind : 

Quern  modo  ftravifli  longo  in  certamine,  tempus, 
Hie  recubat  Britonum  clarus  in  orbe  pugil. 

Jam  primum  flratus  ;  praeter  te  vicerat  omnes  j 
De  te  etiam  victor,  quando  refurget,  erit. 

The  i'nfcription  underneath  takes  notice  of 
his  wife’s  fortune,  and  the  eftates  he  pur- 
chafed  ;  that  he  rebuilt  his  farm-houfes, 
was  fkilled  in  archite&ure  and  medicine, 
and  that  he  wrote  a  book  on  wreftling, 
palled  The  Cornijh  Hug  Wrejiler . 
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This  gentleman  was  remarkable  for  his 
jTdll  in  that  exercife ;  he  trained  many  of 
his  fervants  and  neighbours  to  it,  and  when 
thofe  manly  (tho’  now  thought  unpolifhed) 
diverfions  were  in  faihion,  he  exhibited  his 
pupils  in  public  with  no  fmall  eclat .  By 
his  will  he  has  left  a  guinea  to  be  wreftled 
for  here  every  Midfummer-day ,  and  money 
to  the  ringers,  of  whom  he  alfo  made  one. 
He  difplayed  his  learning  in  feveral  curious 
inscriptions;  over  a  feat  by  the  road  fide. 
Hie  fedeas  Viator  Ji  tu  defejjiis  es  ambulando* 
The  honor  of  a  vifit  from  a  judge  on  the 
circuits  was  commemorated  at  the  horfe- 
block  by,  Hinc  JuJliciarius  Dormer  equum 
afeendere  folebat . 

In  the  church  is  a  monument,  with  the 
date  of  1603,  for  Richard  Parky  ns ,  Efq, 
his  wife,  four  fons,  and  four  daughters. 

About  a  mile  before  Loughborough  is 
(Hotes,  an  old  houfe,  once  the  feat  of  a 
gentleman  who  was  ruined  by  his  loyalty 
in  the  civil  war,  and  the  laft  of  whofe  fa¬ 
mily  died  feme  years  ago  in  a  work- houfe. 
Alderman  Pack  of  London ,  an  Oliyerian , 
bought  it,  and  it  now  belongs  to  his  de- 
feendant,  whofe  houfe  is  a  few  miles  off*. 
On  the  reparation  the  alderman  was  in 
fome  danger, , but  Charles  borrowed  10,000 L 
pf  him,  and  intimated  that  if  he  valued  his 
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f^fety  he  would  not  a (k  for  repayment.  He 
took  the  hint  ;  the  king  kept  the  money  ? 
and  he  his  life. 

From  Leicejler  to  Market  Harbor ough  is 
little  that  is  to  be  noticed.  Sir  George  Ro- 
binforis  feat  is  at  a  final  1  diftance  on  the 
right.  Harborough  ftands  in  the  extremity 
of  the  county.  The  church  here  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  built  by  John  of  Gaunt 
Duke  of  Lancajler ,  about  the  year  1370, 
by  injunction  of  the  pope,  as  part  of  his 
penance  for  maintaining  a  criminal  con- 
verfation  with  Catherine  Swinford ,  after¬ 
wards  his  third  wife.  From  the  ground 
to  the  crofs  ftone  which  finifhes  the  fteeple, 
\s  154  feetk. 

In  this  neighbourhood  is  the  celebrated 
water  of  Nevil  Holt . 

On  leaving  this  town  you  enter  Nor~ 
thamptonjhire ,  and  pafs  the  feats  of  Mr. 
Hanbury  at  Kelmarjh,  Mr.  Scawen  at  Maid- 
well ,  Sir  JuJiinian  IJham  at  Lamport ,  Mr. 
Rainsforth  at  Brixworth  \  the  Earl  of 
Strafford  at  Bough  ton ,  and  Mr.  Freemore 's 
near  Northampton . 

Northampton  ftands  on  a  gentle  afcent^ 
at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  river  Nenes 

k  Gent.  Mag.  1765,  p.  283. 

1  At  Pisford  is  an  ancient  entrenchment  called  Barrow- 
Dyke ;  and  near  (he  town  a  tuipulus*  called  Longman* s -bill* 
Morton ,  p.  548. 
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which  is  navigable.  It  has  been  fuppofed 
that  the  Roman  flat  ion  of  Eltanori ,  was 
here'  or  hereabouts.  Their  coins  have  been 
taken  up  near  Queen  s-crofs.  In  Salcey  fo¬ 
re  ft  an  ancient  paved  road  has  been  found; 
and  Lath  bury ,  a  mile  fhort  of  Newport 
Pagnel ,  is  •  conjectured  to  have  been  Lee- 
tocetumy  another  of  their  ftations  m. 

Northampton  has  been  the  feene  of  many 
notable  aftions,  in  thofe  times  in  which  the 
power  of  the  barons  was  little  inferior  to 
that  of  the  kings.  Parliaments  were  fre¬ 
quently  held  here  till  the  time  of  R.  2. 
early  in  whofe  reign  they  were  difeontinued. 
This  place  was  a  favorite  feat  of  the  clergy, 
who  had  many  religious  houfes  in  it,  and 
in  the  reign  of  H.  3.  an  attempt  was  made 
to  remove  the  univerfity  from  Oxford  hi¬ 
ther;  but  the  fcholars  taking  a  very  adrive 
part  with  the  barons  againft  the  king,  he 
lent  them  back  to  Oxford .  A  like  attempt 
was  made  at  a  tranfplantation  from  Cam¬ 
bridge,  but  the  defign  was  foon  given  up  \ 
That  king  granted  the  farm  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  town  in  the  11th  year  of  his 
reign,  referving  a  rent  of  120/.  a  year. 
Edward  3.  granted  66/.  1.3 4 d.  part  of 

m  Morton’s  Nat,  Hill.,  of  Norlhar/iptcnjhire^  p.  £03,  5°4* 
n  Bridges' s  Hiltory  of  N orthampi  onjhire  3  p.  425. 
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this,  to  his  free  chapel  of  Windfor ,  to  be 
paid  by  the  bailiffs  of  the  town.  Henry  8. 
foon  after  his  acceffion,  releafed  22/.  a  year 
further  part  of  it0.  The  caftle  was  built 
by  Simon  St,  Liz ,  Earl  of  Northampton , 
in  io84p,  the  river  running  at  the  foot  of 
it  on  the  weft  fide ;  moft  of  what  remained 
of  it  was  pulled  down,  with  the  walls  and 
gates  of  the  town,  foon  after  the  reftora- 
tion  ;  a  fmall  part  of  the  outer  walls  ftill 
ferves  as  a  fence  to  the  area  of  the  caftle, 
now  a  field.  In  the  meadows  near  the 
monaftery  of  Delapre ,  was  fought  one  of 
the  bloody  battles  between  Henry  6.  and 
the  Earl  of  Warwick ,  in  which  the  king 
was  defeated  with  great  daughter.  It  was 
garrifoned  by  the  parliament  againft  Gha,  1. 
Tradition  fays,  that  the  wide  ditch  on  the 
northern  fide  of  the  town,  which  was 
fcoured  out  and  widened  by  them,  was 
originally  made  for  a  defence  againft  the 
Danes ,  who,  however,  fixed  themfelves 
here,  and  made  many  incurfions  into  the 
neighbourhood.  Llunfborougb ,  a  military 
work  a  mile  fouth  of  the  town,  was  raifed 
by  them.  The  figure  is  rather  oval  than 
circular,  with  a  fingle  ditch,  and  double 

0  Harleian  MS.  5013,  fo.  192. 

2  Dugd.  Bar.  v.  1.  p.  58. 
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bank,  inclofing  about  an  acre  of  ground,* 
the  ditch  12  feet  wide,  the  entrance  on  the 
fouth.  It  is  on  a  high  hill,  commanding 
the  country  a  great  way ;  the  form  agrees 
with  others  inconteftably  Ddnijh q. 

In  1675  almoft  the  whole  town  was  de- 
Itroyed  by  fire,  but  afterwards  rebuilt  in  a 
handfome  manner,  for  which  ptirpofe  large 
collections  were  made,  and  the  king  gave 
1000  ton  of  timber  towards  the  church  of 
All  Saints ;  and  to  the  town,  feven  years 
of  its  chimney  money.  This  was  much 
owing  to  the  generofity  of  James  Compton 
Earl  of  Northampton ,  who  intereired  him- 
felf  warmly  in  it,  tho’  the  town  had  little 
reafon  to  expeCt  fo  much,  having  ufed  his 
familyVery  ill  in  the  civil  wars.  The  weft 
front  of  the  church  of  All  Saints  is  adorned 
with  a  portico,  having  a  flat  roof,  fupported 
by  12  Ionic  pillars,  over  which  is  a  ba- 
luftrade,  and  in  the  centre  a  ftatiie  of 
Charles  2.  An  infcription  underneath  com¬ 
memorates  his  bounty. 

The  churches  of  St.  Peter ,  St.  Sepulchre ,• 
and  St.  Giles ,  are  of  great  antiquity,  efpe- 
cially  the  former,  which  indeed  is  very 
deferving  of  notice,  but  is  fo  much  out 
of  the  way,  that  unlefs  apprized  of  it  a 

*  Merten ,  p.  536,  538. 
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traveller  may  be  many  times  at  Northampton 
without  feeing  it.  It  ftands  at  the  end  of 
the  weft  ftreet,  oppofite  the  caftle,  and 
feems  to  be  a  perfedt  remain  of  the  Saxon 
building.  On  going  into  the  church-yard, 
the  body  is  feen  higher  than  the  north 
aile,  a  row  of  fmall  circular  arches  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  outfide  of  it  worked  into 
the  wall,  the  whole  length  from  eaft  to 
weft.  Plate  VI.  Fig.  I.  At  the  weft  end 
is  a  tower,  at  each  corner  of  which  three 
round  pillars  joined  together  in  three  ftories, 
diminifhing  as  they  rife,  form  a  buttrefs; 
over  the  door  is  a  large  circular  arch,  and 
over  that  other  arches  filled  with  tracery 
work  in  the  ftone,  one  above  another,  as 
reprefented  in  Fig.  II.  Figures  i,  2,  3, 

4,  are  the  ornaments  in  the  upper  circle  % 

5,  thofe  in  the  next;  and  6,  thofe  in  the 
third,  and  on  the  border  from  whence  the 
arch  fprings.  The  infide  confifts  of  a  nave 
and  two  fide  ailes,  each  fide  of  the  nave 
having  eight  circular  arches  adorned  with 
zigzag  work.  Some  of  the  pillars  which 
fupport  the  arches,  and  are  reprefented 
Plate  VII.  are  plain,  the  alternate  ones  are 
furrounded  with  a  band  about  the  middle 
of  them.  At  the  weft  end  of  the  nave  is 
a  large  circular  arch,  with  feveral  circles 

of 
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of  ziz-zag  over  it.  Plate  VTIL  Fig.  i.  a. 
reprefen ts  the  capitals  of  two  of  the  co¬ 
lumns  in  the  nave,  no  two  being  alike. 
Fig.  3.  4.  fhew  two  uncommon  co¬ 
lumns,  one  circular,  the  other  odagon, 
making  part  of  the  infide  of  the  weft  door¬ 
way.  Fig.  5.  is  a  font  in  the  church, 
which  feems  of  confiderable  antiquity. 

The  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  on 
the  north  ftde  of  the  town,  on  the  liar- 
borough  road,  and  was  probably  built  by 
the  knights  templars  after  the  model  of 
that  at  Jerufalem .  The  body  is  circular, 
the  roof  fupported  by  eight  maffy  pillars  ; 
it  feems  that  this  was  the  original  building, 
and  that  the  eaft  and  weft  ends  have  been 
added  fince. 

St.  Giles's  church  ftanding  at  the  eaft  end 
of  the  town,  has  a  circular  ziz-zag  arch 
over  the  weft  door. 

The  cellar  of  the  county  hofpital  was 
originally  a  fubterraneous  chapel r. 

On  the  wall  of  ahoufe  at  a  wharf  called 
Hhaves  Wharf,  are  four  figures  of  men 
fighting,  two  and  two,  carved  in  the  ftone ; 
one  has  a  fword,  another  a  knotted  club. 

A  little  on  the  eaft  of  the  town  a  medi¬ 
cinal  well  was  found  in  1703,  which  was 

r  Gough's  Topography 3  v.  2.  p.  40. 
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very  ferviceable  in  the  ftone ;  it  rifes  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  in  a  ftratum  of  clay,  with 
fome  vitriolic  pyritae  inclofed  in  it,  and  is 
a  little  lighter  than  the  AJirop  water  \ 

In  the  field  on  the  eaft  of  the  town,  an 
excellent  tobacco-pipe  clay  has  been  dag  in 
large  quantities  j  whether  it  is  now  ex- 
haufted  I  do  not  know.  It  did  not  lie  in 
one  continued  ftratum,  but  in  feparate 
parcels  h 

A  large  manufacture  of  (hoes,  and  ano¬ 
ther  of  ftockings,  have  been  long  carried 
on  here.  The  inhabitants  are  numerous, 
and,  unhappily,  every  freeman,  refident  or 
not,  and  every  refident,  free  or  not,  has  a 
vote  in  the  election  of  members  of  parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  town ;  their  numbers  and 
their  infamous  venality  in  1768,  will  be 
long  remembered,  and  feverely  felt  by  fome 
noble  families  in  the  neighbourhood. 

A  few  years  ago  the  town  was  entirely 
new  paved,  in  a  very  handfome  manner,  at 
an  expence  of  ten  thoufand  pounds. 

Mr.  Bouverie  has  a  handfome  houfe  and 
park  in  the  meadows  on  the  fouth  of  the 
town,  and,  has  made  confiderable  planta¬ 
tions,  reaching  up  to  the  Queer? s  Grafs . 

Six 


3  Morton ,  p.  279,  284* 
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Six  miles  off  is  Caftle  Ajhby,  the  feat  of 
the  ancient  family  of  the  Comptons  Earls 
of  'Northampton .  It  is  a  large  ftrudture, 
furrounding  a  handfome  fquare  court,  with 
a  beautiful  fkreenthe  work  of  Inigo  Jones, 
bounding  one  fide.  Mr.  Pennant  difco- 
vered  in  a  garret,  thrown  by  as  lumber, 
the  original  portraits  of  the  great  John 
Talbot  Earl  of  Shrewjbury  (fo  diftinguifhed 
in  the  wars  in  France  in  the  time  of  Hen .  6.) 
and  of  Margaret  his  wife  u. 

About  live  miles  to  the  weft  of  the  town 
is  Alt  hr  op,  an  old  feat  of  the  Spencers  (now 
earls)  built  in  the  fhape  of  an  half  H.  It 
ftands  low,  and  in  the  approach  you  go 
through,  and  acrofs,  thofe  ftraight  avenues 
of  trees,  which  were  once  deemed  the  lines 
of  beauty.  The  rooms  are  not  large,  ex¬ 
cept  the  library  and  gallery,  the  latter  of 
which  is  138  feet  by  20.  In  this  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  portraits,  hardly  perhaps  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  any  in  the  kingdom,  not  only 
in  point  of  number,  but  of  beauty.  The 
famous  beauties  of  Hampton  Court  are  far 
fhort  of  thofe  which  the  pencils  of  Cor¬ 
nelius  Johnfon,  Vandyke ,  Lely ,  Kneller ,  &c. 
have  placed  here.  A  fmall  piece  of  He n.  8. 
by  Holbein  (in  this  gallery),  a  fmall  round 

■  Journey  from  Chefier ,  p.  310,  31 1. 
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portrait  of  that  mafter  by  himfelf  (in  the 
pifture  clofet)  and  a  boy  blowing  a  lighted 
brand,  are  reckoned  of  very  great  value. 
Here  is  a  head  of  Sir  Kenelm  Dig  by ,  by 
Corn .  Johnfon.  A  few  years  ago  part  of 
the  roof  fell  in,  and  did  much  damage  to 
the  houfe.  In  one  of  the  rooms  is  a  table 
for  play,  which  feems  to  be  the  original  of 
the  E.  O.  tables. 

Not  far  off  is  Holdenby- houfe  (a  fight  of 
which  is  catched  from  the  Welford  road) 
built  in  the  reign  of  'Elizabeth  by  Sir  C hr  if* 
topher  Hatton ,  defcended  from  an  heirefs 
of  the  ancient  family  of  Holdenby .  It  was 
a  work  worthy  of  that  great  man.  It  was 
for  a  time  the  prifon  of  Charles  I.  and  is 
now  in  ruins. 

In  the  road  from  Northampton  to  London  9 
on  the  hill  about  a  mile  from  the  town 
Hands  one  of  the  crofies  built  by  Edward  i. 
in  memory  of  his  queen,  and  now  in  good 
prefervation.  She  died  at  Herdby ,  near 
Lincoln ,  on  a  journey  which  flue  was  making 
with  him  to  Scotland ;  and  in  every  place 
where  her  body  was  relied  in  its  conveyance 
for  interment,  he  eredted  a  crofs.  It  was 
repaired  in  1713,  and  again  in  1760.  It 
is  divided  into  three  ftories ;  the  two  firfi: 
are  odtagonal,  the  firfi:  14,  the  feeond  12 
B  b  2  feet 
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feet  high.  In  every  other  fide/  of  the  fe~ 
eond,  within  a  nich,  is  a  female  figure, 
crowned,  about  fix  feet  high,  with  ca¬ 
nopies  over  their  heads,  fupported  by  two 
Gothic  pillars,  which  are  furmounted  with 
pinnacles.  The  upper  ftory  is  eight  feet 
high,  and  has  only  four  fides,  on  each  of 
which  is  a  dial.  On  the  top  is  a  crofs. 
On  the  weftern  fide  of  the  lower  ftory  are 
the  arms  of  Great  Britainy  with  Queen 
Ann  s  motto,  Semper  eadem . 

A  little  beyond  this  the  road  divides; 
the  diredt  one  goes  by  Stony'  Stratford ,  the 
left  by  Newport-Pagnell.  Taking  the  lat¬ 
ter,  pafs  by  'Horton ,  a  feat  of  the  late  Earl 
of  Halifax ,  fince  his  death  bought  by  Sir 
Robert  Gunning .  In  the  church  is  a  fine 
monument  of  William  Lord  Parr ,  uncle  to 
Catherine  the  laft  Queen  of  Henry  8.  and 
of  his  lady,  a  Salujbury ,  by  whom  he  got 
this  eftate.  One  of  their  daughters  mar¬ 
ried  a  Lane ,  and  carried  it  into  that  fa¬ 
mily,  from  which  it  paffed  to  the  Moun - 
tagues. 

After  paffing  thro’  the  village  of  Stoke - 
Goldington ,  on  the  right  is  an  excellent 
houfe  called  Goathurjl ,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Wright ,  whole  anceftor  (a  fon  of  Sir  Na¬ 
than  ^  lord  keeper  in  the  end  of  the  reign 
*  of 
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of  King  William  and  beginning  of  Queen 
Anne)  purchafed  it  in  1704  of  the  heirs  of 
the  Digbys.  Sir  Everard  Digby  became 
owner  of  it  by  marriage  with  the  heirefs  of 
Muljho  his  fhare  in  the  Gunpowder-plot , 
and  ignominious  end,  are  well  knowm ;  but 
he  had  fettled  this  edate  lo  that  it  defcended 
to  his  fon  Sir  Kenelm ,  fo  judly  celebrated 
for  his  learning  and  other  qualifications. 
There  are  feveral  portraits  of  the  Digbys  and 
others,  and  two  brafs  buds  of  Venetiay  the 
wife  of  Sir  Kenelm .  The  father  of  the  pre- 
fent  owner  removed  a  villacre  which  fur-* 

O 

rounded  it  to  a  little  didance.  The  church 
was  neatly  rebuilt  under  the  will  of  the 
Mr.  Wright ,  who  purchafed  the  edate  \ 
There  is  a  monument  in  it  for  the  lord 
keeper,  who  was  buried  at  his  feat  at  Cal - 
decot 9  near  Atherjlone ,  where  a  monument 
remains,  but  his  body  was  afterwards  re¬ 
moved  hither. 

On  the  other  fide  the  river  Oufey  which 
waters  the  valley,  is  Tyringham ,  the  old 
feat  of  a  very  old  family  of  that  name,  which 
pafied  by  a  daughter,  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  lad  century,  to  Mr.  Backwell ,  wrhofe 
defcendant  now  enjoys  it.  One  of  the  fa¬ 
mily,  who  was  red'or  of  the  place,  and  a  pre-* 

x  Pennant’s  Journey  from  Che/fer ,  p.  338. 
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bendary  of  Worcejler ,  fuffered  feverely  for 
bis  attachment  to  Charks  i,  and  probably 
loft  his  life.  He  and  his  two  nephews  were 
feized  by  a  party  of  dragoons  from  Aylejbury , 
and  carried  to  that  place,  but  in  their  way 
were  cut  and  wounded  by  the  foldiers  with 
the  moft  wanton  barbarity.  Mr.  Tyring - 
ham  s  arrn  was  obliged  to  be  taken  off,  and 
it  is  fuppofed  that  he  died  in  confequence 
of  it y.  At  the  entrance  of  Newport  a 
caufeway  has  been  thrown  up,  and  a  bridge 
built,  in  a  place  which  ufed  to  be  impaffable 
in  floods,  except  by  a  bridge  belonging  to 
a  private  perfon,  who  extorted  what  he 
pleafed  from  the  diftrefled  traveller.  He 
generally  infilled  on  a  crown  for  a  coach  or 
waggon  before  he  would  turn  the  key,  and 
there  was  no  refufal,  for  the  road  by  Stony- 
Stratford  was  not  then  made.  At  laft  the 
commiffioners  of  the  turnpike  road  roufed 
themfelves,  and  determined  to  buy  it  for 
the  ufe  of  the  public,  or  to  build  another. 
The  proprietor  fold  it  with  great  reludtance, 
A  hcrfe  path  is  now  always  open,  and  3, 
carriage-way  when  there  is  a  flood. 

Newport -Pagnell  is  fo  called  from  its 
ancient  owners  the  Paganells  or  Paynells, 
who  became  pofleffed  of  it  in  the  reign  of 

7  Magna  Brit .  v,  6,  p»  317. 
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Will .  2%  and  had  a  caftle  here*,  which  was 
demolifhed  by  order  of  the  Parliament  in 
1646.  Ralph  Paganell  founded  the  priory 
of  Lifford  as  a  cell  to  the  abby  of  Mar  mon- 
tier,  in  France ,  for  monks  of  the  Cluniac 
order.  It  paid  a  penfion  of  40J.  to  the 
abbey  of  Conches ,  in  Normandy ,  the  reverfion 
of  which,  after  the  death  of  Humphry  Duke 
of  Gloucejler ,  was  fettled  by  Hen.  6.  on  his 
college  of  Eton  \  The  priory  was  one  of 
thofe  granted  by  the  Pope,  20  Hen .  8.  to 
Cardinal  Wolfey  towards  the  endowment  of 
his  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Ipfwich  c.  It  lies 
on  the  left  of  the  town,  and  a  handfome 
white  houfe  has  been  built  on  the  fite. 
The  prefent  poffeffor  lately  buried  his  wife 
in  the  garden,  as  being  confecrated  ground. 

The  town  ftands  on  a  point  of  land,  one 
fide  of  which  is  w  a  (lied  by  a  ftream  called 
the  Loufell ,  or  Lovett ,  running  out  of  Bed - 
fordfoireby  Fenny -Stratford,  and  here  meet¬ 
ing  the  Oufe,  which  runs  on  the  other  fide 
in  its  way  to  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and  Lynn 
Regis,  where  it  falls  into  the  fea. 

Here,  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  great 
quantities  of  thread  lace  are  made,  and  a  rich 
cheefe  fold  on  the  fpot  at  18 d»  a  pound,  and 

z  Dugd .  Bar.  v.  I.  p.  431.  a  Lei  and,  v.  i.  p.  21. 

fa  Dugd.  Mon.  v.  3.  p.  200.  e  Ibid.  v.  1.  p.  6 85,  1037. 
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another  fort,  fomething  like  Cottenkam , 
at  6 d. 

The  church  was  an  impropriation  to  the 
priory.  In  the  north  aile  of  it,  in  1619* 
was  found  the  body  of  a  man,  whole  and 
perfect,  laid  down,  or  rather  leaning  down, 
north  and  fouth ;  all  the  hollow  parts  of 
the  body,  and  of  every  bone,  as  well  ribs  as 
others,  were  filled  up  with  folid  lead.  The 
fkull  with  the  lead  in  it  weighed  30  lb,  6  oz. 
Some  of  the  larger  bones,  were  fold  to  a 
plumber d,  but  the  fkull  is  now  in  the  li¬ 
brary  of  St.  Johns  College,  Cambridge  % 
By  what  means  this  could  be  accomplifhed, 
or  for  what  purpofe  it  was  done,  is  not  to 
be  difcovered.j  but  fimilar  things  have  been 
found  in  the  chancel  of  Badwell  AJh ,  near 
}¥ ail  [ham,  in  the  Willows ,  in  Suffolk f,  and  at 
Axminjier ,  in  Devon  g. 

An  hofpital,  founded  by  the  Someries9 
. about  1280,  for  three  poor  men,  and  three 
poor  women,  was  refounded  by  Queen  Anne~ 
of  Denmark  (queen  of  Ja .  2.)  and  adds 
fomething  to  the  flipend  of  the- vicar  who 
is  mafter  h. 

Near  the  church-yard  is  another  alms* 
houfe,  founded  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr. 

d  IGcholls's  Bill.  T'opcgr.  N°  2.  p.  156,  e  Gough's  Topogr. 
y.  i.  p.316.  f  Arch.  v.  4.  p.  69.  £  Gent.  Mag.  1748.  p.  214, 

&  pennant’s  Journey  from  Gheferf  p.  343. 
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Rivifs ,  a  linen  -  draper  at  Charing-Cro/s , 
for  ten  poor  widows,  and  endowed  by  him 
in  his  life-time  with  15/.  a  year,  for  each 
of  them. 

Leaving  Newport ,  there  are  feme  beau¬ 
tiful  meadows  on  the  right.  The  country 
grows  light  and  fandy  as  we  draw  near 
Woburn ;  this  ufed  to  make  the  road  very 
heavy,  but  it  has  been  fomething  mended. 
To  avoid  them  in  fome  degree,  it  is  now 
carried  over,  or  rather  through,  a  hill,  the 
top  of  which  has  been  cut  away  to  make  a 
paffage.  From  this  hill,  which  is  now 
planted  with  final  1  firs,  is  a  fine  view  of 
Woburn- Abbey,  the  park,  and  plantations, 
made  by  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford .  About 
a  mile  from  -hence  fullers  earth  is  dug.  In 
the  town  is  a  free  fchool,  founded  by  Francis 
firft  Earl  of  Bedford ,  and  a  charity  fchool 
for  30  boys  and  15  girls,  fupported  by  the 
benevolence  of  this  family. 

The  late  duke  aim  oft  entirely  re-built 
the  feat  on  the  fpot  where  the  old  one  flood, 
and  which  was  the  fite  of  the  abbey,  tho’ 
it  might  have  been  placed  to  much  greater 
advantage  on  the  higher  ground.  Some  of 
the  rooms  have  been  fin  idled  fince  his  death. 
Thehoufe  is  a  large  quadrangle,  inclofing  a 
fpacious  court,  and  is  built  of  white  ftone; 

the 
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the  principal  apartments  are  towards  the 
town,  looking  over  fome  pieces  of  water. 

On  pulling  down  part  of  the  abbey  in 
1744,  a  corpfe  was  found  with  the  flefli  fo 
firm  as  to  bear  cutting  with  a  knife,  though 
it  muff:  have  been  buried  at  leaf!  200  years. 
Some  time  after,  on  pulling  down  part  of 
one  of  the  walls  of  the  abbey  church,  a 
ftone  coffin  was  found,  which  confifted  of 
feveral  loofe  ftones  fet  in  the  ground,  and  a 
very  large  oblong  Purbeck  ftone  was  dug 
up,  which  had  been  ornamented  with  brafs; 
under  it  were  fome  bones.  In  finking  a 
cellar  fix  more  ftone  coffins  were  found, 
one  of  which  was  very  large,  being  in  the 
infide  fix  feet  eight  inches  long;  they  all 
had  a  place  fhaped  for  a  head,  and  all,  or 
moft  of  them,  had  two  or  three  holes  at  the 
bottom,  their  covers  made  of  feveral  ftones. 
Near  them  two  pots  or  urns  were  found, 
which  probably  contained  the  bowels  of 
two  of  thofe  who  were  buried  there.  On  a 
ikull  belonging  to  fome  bones  which  lay  in 
a  ftiff  blue  clay,  there  was  fome  black  cloth, 
which  might  be  the  cowl  of  one  of  the 
monks.  Pieces  of  fhoes  were  alfo  taken  up. 
A  large  piece  of  a  body  had  the  fiefh  re- 
"  maining,  which  looked  white  both  on  the 
outfide  and  infide,  as  if  lime  had  penetrated 
2  *  its 
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its  fubflance,  and  it  was  tough  when  cut 
with  a  knife.  Another  done  coffin  was 
afterwards  dug  up,  on  which  was  the  fol¬ 
lowing  infcription  j 

T7V3H-  OXimdj  JfgilM'E  MjbS 1 

Entering  the  court,  the  Rabies  on  the  left 
are  made  out  of  the  cloifters,  the  pillars  and 
vaulted  roof  of  which  are  ftill  feen,  the 
pillars  forming  the  Ralls  for  the  horfes. 
This  part,  with  three  rooms  in  the  bafement 
Rory  on  the  north  fide  the  houfe,  are  all 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  building.  The 
apartments  are  numerous  and  elegant,  many 
of  the  cielings  in  compartments,  richly  gilt; 
but  the  room  called  the  mafic  room,  finished 
fince  the  duke’s  death,  far  furpaffes  the  reR0 
The  wainfcot  and  cieiing  are  adorned  with 
fefioons  and  other  devices,  gilt,  from  a  defign. 
of  Sir  William  Chambers ,  in  the  lighteR  and 
moR  elegant  taRe.  The  pi&ures  are  many, 
and  many  of  them  extremely  fine.  A  vifion 
of  our  Saviour  to  Ignatius  Loyala,  in  one  of 
the  fmall  rooms ;  the  head  of  Rembrandt  by 
himfelf ;  Jofeph  interpreting  the  baker’s 
dream,  by  the  fame  ;  the  infide  of  a  church, 
where  the  effedt  of  the  light  is  moR  re- 

*  Gent,  Mag .  1749.  p.  153. 
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markable ;  a  landfcape  of  Claudes  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  another  in  the  dreffing- 
room,  are  fiich  as  mu  ft  {trike  every  one’s 
attention.  The  pidure  gallery,  100  feet 
long  by  1 6  wide,  is  filled  with  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  portraits,  moftly  of  the  family.  One 
of  the  mother  of  the  firft  countefs,  over  a 
door  at  the  farther  end,  is  a  mo  ft  beautiful 
one. 

This  abbey  was  founded  by  Hugh  de 
Bolebecy  in  1145,  for  monks  of  the  Cijler~ 
clan  order.  The  laft  abbot  refilling  to  fur- 
render  it  to  Hen .  8,  was  hanged  on  an  oak, 
yet  Handing  in  the  park,  near  the  bridge, 
and  from  thence  called  the  Abbot’s  Oak. 
In  1  Edw.  6.  the  abbey  was  granted  to  Lord 
Rujjell ,  defcended  of  a  very  ancient  family  in 
j Dorfetjhire,  and  advanced  to  that  dignity  by 
Hen.  8.  by  whom  he  had  been  much  diftin- 
guiflied  and  honoured  wTith  great  employ¬ 
ments.  The  park  is  ten  miles  round,  con¬ 
tains  more  than  3000  acres,  and  is  full  of 
noble  woods  of  venerable  oaks.  From  a 
hill  at  the  north  end  is  a  moft  extenfive 
profped.  There  is  a  plantation  of  ever¬ 
greens,  of  200  acres,  made  by  the  late  duke 
out  of  a  rabbit  warren,  and  at  the  end  of  it 
is  the  lower  water. 

To  the  activity  and  indefatigable  zeal  of 

Francis 
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Francis  and  William ,  Earls  of  Bedford,  in 
the  laft  century,  it  is  owing  that  the  very 
ex  ten  five  trad:  called  the  Bedford  Level, 
lying  on  the  borders  of  the  feveral  counties 
of  Norfolk ,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  Lincoln , 
Northampton ,  and  Huntingdon,  containing 
not  lefs  than  300,000  acres,  then  almoft 
entirely  ufelefs,  has  been  drained  and 
brought  into  a  ftate  of  bearing  the  rnoft 
plentiful  crops  of  corn.  This  was  a  noble 
undertaking,  highly  beneficial  to  the  public, 
and  only  to  be  carried  on  by  thofe  of  equal 
perfeverance  and  wealth.  The  confufions 
of  the  civil  war  nearly  ruined  all  that  had 
been  done  before,  but  the  fpirited  endeavours 
of  William  Earl  of  Bedford,  reftored  and 
compleated  what  his  anceftor  begun.  The 
repairs  are,  however,  neceflarily  attended 
with  great  expence,  and  all  their  precautions 
cannot  guard  againft  fudden  and  violent 
floods.  The  generofity  of  the  late  duke  was 
never  more  clearly  fhewn  than  on  one  of 
thofe  occafions  which  happened  a  few  years 
before  his  death  ,  it  will  be  long  remem¬ 
bered  with  gratitude  by  his  tenants. 

About  a  mile  from  Hunftable ,  is  a  large 
round  area  of  nine  acres,  called  Maiden - 
Bower,  or  Madning-Boure ,  (unrounded  with 
a  ditch  and  pretty  high  rampire,  which  Dr. 

2  Stukeley 
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Stukeley  infifts  is  a  BritiJIo  workk,  though 
the  Roman  road,  arid  the  number  of  Roman 
coins  found  in  it,  feem  to  give  it  to  that 
people.  In  1770,  and  fince,  many  copper 
coins  of  Antoninus  and  Conjiantine ,  with 
many  fmall  ornaments  of  bridles  and  armour, 
were  found  in  a  down  near  T)unjlable ,  dig¬ 
ging  for  gravel.  This  Maiden-Bower  con- 
lifts  of  a  vallum,  nearly  circular,  thrown  up 
on  a  level  plain.  The  inner  banks  are  from 
eight  to  fourteen  feet  high1.  <TotternhoCaftle> 
weft  of  this,  on  the  point  of  a  high  hill,  is 
leen  far  off.  There  are  feveral  barrows  or 
tumuli  on  the  hills  here;  five  called  the 
jive  knolls  are  together  on  a  high  prominence. 
Beneath  this  camp,  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
hill,  is  a  quarry  of  ftone,  white  as  chalk, 
which  is  fo  foft  as  to  be  eafilv  cut,  and  is 
got  out  in  large  blocks,  but  hardens  on  be¬ 
ing  expofed  to  the  air.  Lord  Grimjlon  ufes 
it  in  building  his  new  houfe  at  Gorhamburyi 
A  little  to  the  left,  in  the  bottom,  is 
Baton  Bray ,  which  was  in  early  times  the 
refidence  of  my  anceftors.  Part  of  what  was 
the  manfion-houfe  in  the  time  of  Hen.  8. 
remains.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Mr. 
Beckford . 

Dunjiable  was  the  ftation  mentioned  by 

k  liin .  v.  1.  p.  1 15.  J  Nichols's  Topogr .  N®  8,  p.  201.  202. 
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Antoninus  under  the  name  of  Magioninium , 
Magiovinium ,  and  Magintum m,  and  ftands 
on  the  interfedion  of  the  Wat  ling- Street  and 
the  Iknild- Street.  At  this  interfedion  flood 
one  of  the  erodes  ereded  by  Edw.  1,  as 
mentioned  at  Northampton ,  which  has  been 
for  fome  time  deftroyed. 

This  town  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by 
Hen .  1.  to  reprefs  the  infolence  of  a  gang 
of  daring  robbers,  who  infefted  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  then  overgrown  with  wood",  and 
that  it  had  its  name  from  one  of  the  chiefs  ; 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  is  named 
from  the  Saxon ,  Dun ,  a  hill,  or  the  old 
Gaulijh ,  or  Britijh ,  Dunum ,  the  lituation 
being  hilly  and  mountainous  °.  Certain 
however  it  is  that  that  king  granted  extraor¬ 
dinary  privileges  to  this  place,  equal  in  fome 
refpeds  to  thofe  of  London ,  the  inhabitants 
not  being  liable  to  be  called  out  of  their 
own  court,  the  king’s  ju dices  coming  fpe- 
cially  to  Dunjlable ,  and  having  a  jury  of  the 
place.  But  the  exercife  of  this  jurifdidion 
was  fometimes  attended  with  danger,  when 
the  power  of  the  barons  was  too  great  for 
the  lawTj  in  1224,  whilft  the  judges  were 
thus  employed  here,  Fulk  de  Breant ,  who 
had  been  fined  by  them  for  various  outrages 

m  Camd .  v.  I .  p.  3 1 6.  n  Dugd,  Mon.  v.  2.  -p,  1 3 2 .  0  Camd . 
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and  injuries  which  he  had  done  to  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  fent  hiss  brother  from  Bedford  Cajlle 
to  feize  them  ;  two  of  them  were  fo  for¬ 
tunate  as  to  efcape,  but  the  third  was  taken 
and  carried  to  Bedford,  where  he  was  very 
ill  treated  p. 

It  has  been  often  obferved  that  the  man 
who  has  never  known  dcknefs,  has  never 
known  the  value  of  health  ;  it  may  be  faid 
in  like  manner  that  a  people  who  have  never 
feen  the  courfe  of  judice  interrupted,  or 
force  fuccefsfully  oppofed  to  the  execution 
of  the  law,  do  not  know  half  the  value  of 
being  protected  by  it.  Hidory,  in  defcribing 
the  miferies  attendant  on  fuch  violence, 
holds  up  a  pidure  to  our  view,  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  which,  con  traded  with  our  prefent 
iituation,  ought  to  infpire  us  with  thehighed 
veneration  for  our  anceflors  who  fecured  us 
fuch  a  fydem  of  equal  law's,  and  with  the 
mod  ardent  dedre  topreferve  them,  and  the 
peaceable  execution  of  them.  Henry  alfo 
built  himfelf  a  houfe  here,  called  Kingfbury 
the  fite  of  which  contained  nine  acres,  and 
here  it  probably  was  that  the  play  of  St. 
Catharine  was  performed,  as  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Warton  in  his  Hidory  of  Engiifh  Po¬ 
etry.  He  kept  his  Chriftmas  here  in  1123, 

?  Rapin ,  v.  1.  p.  301. 
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with  his  whole  court,  and  received  at  the 
fame  time  the  embaffy  from  the  Earl  of 
Anjou q;  The  name  of  the  houfe  is  fcill 
retained,  but  from  the  habitation  of  a  king, 
it  is  converted  into  that  of  a  common  farmer* 
Henry  built  the  church  and  the  priory  (the 
prior  of  which  fat  with  the  judges  when 
they  carne)  and  gave  it  much  of  his  land, 
but  feferved  the  houfe  for  his  own  ufe  ;  this, 
however,  was  afterwards  given  to  them  by 
King  John. 

Tournaments  Were  often  held  here,  and 
the  kings  occalionally  honoured  the  prior 
with  vifits,  Which  he  would  readily  have 
excufed.  He  alfo  had  fome  troublefome 
neighbours  in  the  friars  preachers,  who  had 
a  fmall  houfe  in  this  place,  and  by  their  in- 
duflry  in  preaching,  fet  an  example  which 
the  monks  did  not  like  to  follow.  By  the 
Annals  of  Dunjlable  it  appears  that  thefe 
religious  were  engaged  in  frequent  lawfuits 
with  their  neighbours,  and  they  have  left 
fome  memorandums  of  prefents  ufefuliy  he- 
flowed  on  fuch  occalion.s  on  perfons  who 
were  about  the  judges,  and  in  treating  the 
juries.  They  had  lands  in  the  Peak  in  Der- 
byfiire ,  and  had  a  grange  at  Bradburn  there. 
The  people  of  Dunftable  were  much  in  their 

*3  Saxon  Chron.  fub  hoc  anno. 
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power,  yet  often  had  fpirit  enough  to  refill: 
their  ufurpations,  and  once  being  grievoufly 
oppreffed  were  about  to  "have  deferted  the 
place,  and  built  new  habitations  out  of  the 
prior’s  jurifdiftion. 

At  this  houfe  Cranmer  Archbilhop  of 
Canterbury ,  Gardiner  Bifhop  of  Winch efier , 
and  the  Bifhops  of  London ,  Bath  and  Lincoln , 
fat  to  enquire  into  the  legality  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Hen .  8.  with  Catharine  of  Arragon , 
who  had  been  firft  married  to  his  brother; 
and  (he,  who  then  relided  at  Amp  thill,  in 
this  neighbourhood,  refufing  to  appear,  the 
marriage  was  declared  null,  in  conformity 
with  the  opinions  of  the  various  univerfities, 
divines  and  canonifts,  who  had  been  con¬ 
futed. 

On  the  diffolution,  the  revenues  of  the 
priory  were  valued  at  344/.  13^.  2 d\  Henry 
intended  to  have  made  this  a  bifhop’s  fee, 
and  had  fixed  on  an  endowment  of  1140/. 
or.  $d.  a  year,  but  his  wants  getting  the 
better  of  his  piety,  the  eftates  were  applied 
to  other  ufes,  and  this  bifhopric,  wTith  fonae 
other  intended  ones,  came  to  nothing*. 

There  was  here  an  hofpital  for  lepers, 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene . 

Little  remains  of  this  priory,  except  part 

r  Dugd .  Mo)u  v.  1.  p.  1038.  9  Wiilij's  Cath.  v.  3.  p.  402. 
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of  the  weft  end  of  the  church,  which  is 
now  ufed  as  the  parifh  church.  A  ftone 
coffin  ferves  as  a  groundfil  to  the  weft  door. 
There  is  a  round  arch  over  the  principal 
door,  which  has  been  much  ornamented, 
but  is  a  good  deal  defaced,  though  part  of 
a  chain  encompaffing  it  is  ftill  feen,  perhaps 
in  allufion  to  St  .Peter  ad  Vincula ,  the  church 
being  dedicated  to  him.  In  it  are  feveral 
neat  monuments  for  the  families  of  Marjhe 
and  Chewe ,  in  whom  a  charitable  difpolition 
feems  to  have  been  hereditary,  but  fhines 
moft  confpicuoufly  in  Mrs.  Jane  Cart ,  one 
of  them.  She,  together  with  Mrs.  AJhton 
and  Mr.  Aynfcomb ,  founded  a  fchool  (which 
is  at  the  entrance  of  the  town)  for  the  edu¬ 
cation,  clothing  and  apprenticing  40  boys, 
and  15  girls,  and  fettled  on  it  150/.  per  an-* 
num ,  purfuant  to  a  wifh  exprefled  by  Mr* 
Chew ,  their  anceftor,  before  his  death.  Ad¬ 
joining  thereto  Mrs.  Cart,  in  1723,  built  an 
almfhoufe  for  fix  poor  perfons,  and  left  a 
fund  for  diftributing  bread  every  Sunday 
and  other  charities  in  this  place,  befides 
giving  the  furplus  of  a  confiderable  eftate 
to  be  divided  amongft  poor  clergymen  and 
their  families.  Mrs.  Ajldton  built  an  alms- 
houfe  in  the  weft  ftreet  for  fix  widows,  who 
receive  about  8/.  a  year  a  piece,  and  firing. 

C  c  2  Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Blandina  Marjhe  built  a  neat  lodge*  as 
fhe  calls  it,  for  fix  poor  gentlewomen  near 
the  church-yard,  and  gave  them  12/.  a  year 
each,  to  which  the  intereft  of  1000/.  has 
been  fince  added  by  another  lady.  There  is 
alfo  a  monument  for  Marjhe  Diclzenfon,  Efq. 
late  Lord  Mayor  of  London .  Mention  is 
made  of  a  woman  here  who  had  19  children 
at  five  births  5  viz.  three  times  three,  and 
twice  five. 

Dunjiable  is  remarkable  for  a  neat  manu¬ 
facture  of  ftravv,  which  is  ftained  of  various 
colours,  and  made  into  boxes,  hats,  toys,&c. 
On  the  downs  are  taken  great  quantities  of 
larks.  It  has  been  laid  that  there  are  no 
wells  here,  and  that  the  inhabitants  are 
fupplied  by  rain-water  and  the  ponds  in 
the  town,  but  it  is  not  true  ;  there  are  wells, 
though  deep.  The  country  hereabouts  is 
chiefly  open,  and  produces  great  quantities 
of  corn.  The  chalk-hills  are  part  of  that 
range  which  runs  acrofs  the  kingdom  here 
from  eaft  to  weft,  as  another  does  from  the 
Thames  through  Kent ,  SuJJex>  and  Surey , 
into  Hants ,  furnifhing  a  moft  valuable  ma¬ 
nure,  the  want  of  which  in  the  northern 
parts  is  in  fome  meafure  fupplied  by  a  lime 
(tone. 

Market - 
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Market-flreet ,  according  to  Stukeley,  is 
the  Forum  Diana’  of  Richard  of  Cirencejier  \ 
The  counties  of  Bedford  and  Hertford  meet 
at  this  place ;  the  left  hand  row  of  houfes 
(in  going  to  London)  being  in  Herts ,  in 
the  parifh  of  Cadendone ;  the  right  in  Bed¬ 
ford,  in  the  parifh  of  Stud  ham.  Here  i^ 
a  frnall  neat  chapel,  and  a  fchool  endowed 
with  about  ioo /.  a  year  by  Mr.  Coppin 
(predeceffor  of  the  prefen t  owner)  whofe 
feat,  called  Market  Cell ,  is  juft  by,  and 
was  formerly  a  nunnery,  built  by  Geofry, 
one  of  the  abbots  of  St.  Alban  s. 

This  place  was  firft  inhabited  by  one 
Roger ,  a  hermit,  who  returning  from  the 
Holy  Land  was  conducted  to  it  by  three 
angels,  and  here  palled  the  reft  of  his  days 
in  great  fanftity,  but  not  without  great 
difturbance  from  the  devil,  who  ufed  to 
play  many  pranks  with  him  ;  he  once  fet 
his  cowl  on  fire  whilft  he  was  at  prayers, 
but  the  good  man  finifhed  his  devotions  be¬ 
fore  he  would  extinguifh  the  flame.  One 
Chriflina ,  a  pious  woman,  was  fo  much 
captivated  with  his  fame,  that  fhe  deter¬ 
mined  to  live  with  him;  fhe  went,  and 
he  found  a  little  corner  of  his  cell  in  which 
he  locked  her  up.  She  lived  here  four 

*  Account  of  Richard  of  Cirencejier ,  p.  41,  43. 
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years,  but  not  in  a  very  comfortable  man¬ 
ner,  as  flie  had  only  a  done  to  fit  on,  and 
her  mafter  never  fuffered  her  to  ftjr  out, 
nor  fcarce  to  fpeak,  leaft  any  of  thofe  who 
came  to  vifit  him,  fhould  be  fcandalifed ; 
for  tho’  in  truth  he  never  once  faw  her 
face,  and  only  talked  to  her  of  religious 
matters,  they  might  have  thought  dif¬ 
ferently.  At  length  he  died,  and  Chrijlina 
fucceeded  to  the  whole  cell,  and  to  all  his 
fan&ity  \  Galfred ,  an  abbot  of  St.  Al¬ 
ban  s,  (truck  with  the  report  of  her  piety, 
built  her  a  houfe,  and  endowed  it  for  the 
maintenance  of  her  and  fome  other  holy 
filters,  tho’  the  convent  murmured  at  this 
application  of  their  revenues.  However, 
lie  feems  to  have  borrowed  the  ground  on 
which  he  built  it,  of  his  neighbours,  as 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul\s>  in 
1145,  confirmed  the  fame  to  Chrijlina  and 
her  fucceffors,  at  a  rent  of  three  (hillings. 

Humfry  Boucher ,  bafe  fon  '  to  the  late 
Lord  Berners ,  (fays  Leland )  did  much  coft 
in  tranflating  of  the  priory  into  a  manor 
place  1  but  he  left  it  nothing  ended54. 

Faffing  thro*  Redburn ,  a  fmall  town  full 
of  inns  for  the  reception  of  the  numerous 
waggons  which  frequent  this  road,  come 

Ihigd,  Mon .  v,  I.  p.  350,  x  Jtin*  v,  1.  p.  94. 
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to  St.  Alban s,  rich  in  antiquities,  where, 
after  the  lapfe  of  fo  many  ages,  there  ftill 
remains  very  much  of  unqueftionable  an¬ 
tiquity  to  gratify  the  refearches  of  the  cu¬ 
rious  antiquarian,  and  where  he  is  not  un¬ 
der  a  neceffity  of  reforting  to  conjedtures, 
often  unfatisfadtory  to1  himfelf,  oftener  to 
his  readers. 

This  town  rofe  out  of  the  ruins  of  Old 
Verulam ,  originally  a  Britijh ,  afterwards  a 
Roman  ftation.  Confiderable  fragments  of 
the  Roman  walls  ftill  remain,  altho’  great 
quantities  have  been  taken  away  at  various 
times  for  various  purpofes ;  fometimes  to 
affift  in  erediing  other  buildings,  fometimes 
merely  to  repair  the  roads.  Here  Cczfar  ob¬ 
tained  a  vidtory  over  Cciflibelan ,  and  this 
was  the  fcene  of  Boadiced s  vidtory  and 
cruelty,  when  the  maftacred  70,000  Romans 
and  Britons  who  adhered  to  them. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  century 
fome  human  bones  of  an  extraordinary  fize 
were  found  near  an  urn,  infcribed  Marcus 
Antoninus,  in  the  place  of  the  Roman  camp 
near  this  town.  They  were  meafured  by 
Mr.  Chefelden,  the  celebrated  furgeon,  who 
obferved  that  if  all  the  parts  bore  a  due 
proportion,  the  man  muft  have  been  eight 
feet  high y. 

y  Phil.  Tranf.  1 7 1 1 ,  p,  43 6. 
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The  Roman  bricks  are  of  two  forts ;  the 
red  are  of  a  fine  color  and  clofe  texture, 
the  others  have  a  red  cafe  over  a  black,  vi¬ 
trified  fubftance.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  former  were  probably  baked  in 
the  fun,  the  latter  burnt  in  the  fire,  but  I 
doubt  much  if  the  fun  ever  gives  heat 
enough  to  anfwer  the  purpofe.  The  black 
part  refills  a  file,  and  will  bear  a  polifh  z. 

In  the  walls  which  went  nearly  round 
the  old  city  the  Roman  bricks,  arc  interlayed 
in  feparate  courfes,  between  courts  of 
flints.  The  quantity  of  mortar  between 
the  bricks  is  nearly  equal  to  the  thicknefs 
of  the  bricks  themfelves.  Four  layers  are 
difcernable,  the  lowed:  has  four  bricks, 
the  next  three,  and  the  two  uppermoft  two 
each.  The  diftances  between  the  courfes 
of  bricks,  which  are  filled  up  with  flints 
and  mortar,  are  two  feet  eight  inches. 
The  bricks  are  of  unequal  thicknefs,  from 
three  inches  to  an  inch  and  quarter ;  their 
lengths  are  alfo  various,  from  18  to  12 

inches.  The  Romans  had  no  exadl  moulds 

'  '  '  ■  •  • 

for  their  bricks,  there  being  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  fize  of  thofe  which  have 
been  found  in  feveral  parts  of  this  king¬ 
dom  H. 

•a  Arch .  v.  2.  p.  187.  a  Ibid,  v.  2-  p<  184,  185, 
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The  abbey  church  is  f$en  on  an  emi¬ 
nence,  from  which-ever  fide  you  approach 
the  town.  This  noble  and  venerable  re¬ 
main  of  ancient  piety  and  religious  mag¬ 
nificence*  was  happily  preferved  at  the  dif- 
folution,  being  purchafed  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  town  for  400/.  It  has  been 
ufed  by  them  as  a  church  ever  fince,  and 
has  twice  fupplied  a  place  for  the  courts  of 
law,  when  the  judges  adjourned  from  Weft- 
Viinjier-hall  on  account  qf  the  plague ;  but 
it  had  a  narrow  efcape,  a  few  years  ago, 
from  falling  a  facrifice  to  avarice  and  mean 
fpiritednefs.  The  repairs  which  had  been 
made  at  different  times  were  found  expen¬ 
sive,  and  a  fcheme  was  formed  to  pull  it 
down  and  build  a  fmaller  church. 

This  abbey,  which  was  one  of  the  mi¬ 
tred  ones,  and  in  point  of  rank  and  wealth 
was  one  of  the  greateft  in  England,  (and 
was  thought  not  unworthy  the  acceptance 
of  Cardinal  Wolfey  after  he  had  obtained 
the  archbifhoprick  of  York)  was  founded 
by  Off  a.  King  of  the  Mercians,  in  793, 
on  the  fpot  where  the  bones  of  St.  Alban , 
who  fuffered  martyrdom  in  293,  were  dil- 
povered.  The  materials-  of  the  walls  of 
Old  Veriilam  have  been  employed  in  build¬ 
ing 
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ing  the  fteeple,  and  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  church. 

In  the  mod  eaftern  part  ftood  the  fhrine 
of  St.  Albany  which  was  adorned  in  the 
richeft  manner.  The  ftone  fcreen  at  the 
communion-table  is  a  very  light  and  ele¬ 
gant  piece  of  work,  fet  up  by  John  de 
Whethamjleady  who  was  chofen  abbot  in 
1434;  he  took  for  his  arms  three  ears  of 
wheat,  in  allufion  to  the  name  of  the  place 
from  whence  he  Was  called,  and  they  are 
carved  in  divers  places  in  this  fcreen.  The 
centre  is  modern  work,  a  crucifix,  which 
originally  ftood  there,  being  removed.  The 
braffes  of  the  grave-ftones  are  all  either 
broken  or  deftroyed,  except  thofe  of  one 
of  the  abbots  in  the  choir,  which  are 
perfect,  the  ftone  having  been  turned  up- 
iide  down  *  to  preferve  them  from  the  ra¬ 
vages  of  the  parliament  army,  by  which 
the  others  fuflfered  fo  much.  About  70 
years  ago  the  ftairs  were  difcovered  which 
lead  to  the  vault  where  the  body  of  Hum¬ 
phry,  Duke  of  Glocejler ,  uncle  to  Henry  6. 
was  found  in  a  leaden  coffin,  preferved  en¬ 
tire  by  a  pickle.  That  of  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Exeter ,  was  found  at  St.  Ed¬ 
mond' s-bury,  in  Snffblky  a  few  years  ago, 
preferved  in  the  fame  manner,  but  was  mod 

fhamefully 
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Shamefully  mangled  by  the  workmen  and  a 
furgeon  there. 

The  weft  end  of  the  choir  has  a  noble 
piece  of  Gothic  workmanship  for  the  orna¬ 
ment  of  the  high  altar.  In  the  middle  of 
the  centre  aile  is  a  remarkable  reverberation 
of  found  from  the  roof,  which  is  painted 
throughout  with  devices  and  the  arms  of 
the  benefa&ors,  the  colors  of  which,  tho’ 
certainly  of  fome  ages  (landing,  are  re¬ 
markably  frefh.  The  arms  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  contributors  to  the  repair  in  the  laft 
century,  after  the  havoc  made  in  the  civil 
wars,  are  in  the  choir. 

At  the  eaft  end  is  a  place  which  has 
been  ufed  as  a  fchool,  and  is  part  of  the 
church,  but  the  communication  with  the 
choir  is  cut  off  by  a  wall.  Near  the  weft 
end  of  the  church  is  the  old  gateway  of  the 
abbey,  now  ufed  as  a  prifon. 

Between  the  abbev  and  Old  Verulam  was 
a  large  deep  pool,  now  a  meadow,  which 
belonged  to  the  caftle  of  Kingjbury ,  fituate 
at  the  weft  end  of  the  town,  where  the 
king  and  his  nobility  ufed  often  to  divert 
themfelves  with  failing  in  large  veffels,  the 
anchors  and  other  tackle  of  which  have 
been  found  here.  Upon  thofe  occalions 
they  reforted  to  the  abbey,  which  was  at¬ 
tended 
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tended  with  fo  much  expence  to  the  monks, 
that  they  purchafed  the  pool  of  King  Edgar, 
and  drained  it. 

On  the  diffolution  the  revenues  were  va¬ 
lued  at  about  2500/.  Soon  after.  King 
Edward  6 .  gave  the  town  a  charter  of  in¬ 
corporation,  and  granted  them  the  patronage 
of  this  church. 

The  church  of  St.  Michael  was  built  by 
the  Saxons  in  the  tenth  century,  with  the 
fame  fort  of  tiles  as  were  ufed  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  has  probably  many  Roman  tiles 
worked  up  in  it,  taken  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  walls  of  Verulam ;  but  it  is  con¬ 
jectured  that  the  tiles  which  are  ufed  here 
and  in  the  abbey  church,  are  not  all  Ro¬ 
man,  the  nature  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
work,  and  the  hardnefs  of  the  Roman  tiles, 
rendering  it  neceffary  to  make  tiles  of  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  and  dimenfions,  for  fuch  parts 
as  were  required  to  be  neat  and  exadt.  And 
it  appears  on  near  infpedtion,  that  in  oft  of 
the  tiles  were  moulded  on  purpofe,  parti¬ 
cularly  for  the  newells  of  the  ftairs,  and 
the  Imall  round  pillars,  which  were  all 
made  in  circular  moulds  \  In  this  church 
is  a  monument  for  Sir  Francis  Bacon ,  with 
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a  fine  figure  of  him  in  white  marble,  fitting 
in  a  chair. 

In  the  meadows  on  the  right  (going  to 
Londoii)  are  fome  remains  of  the  nunnery 
of  Sopwell,  founded  about  1140,  by  the 
fame  abbot  who  founded  that  at  Market - 
Jlreet ,  as  mentioned  before.  The  nuns 
were  governed  by  the  rule  of  St.  Bennett , 
and  were  to  keep  filence  in  the  church,  the 
cloyfter,  the  refedory,  and  the  dormitory. 
A  hard  talk  this  !  Henry  8.  kindly  fet  their 
tongues  at  liberty,  and  granted  the  build¬ 
ing  to  Sir  Richard  a  Leigh ,  by  one  of 
whofe  daughters  it  palled  to  the  Sadlers  $ 
a  daughter  of  that  family  carried  it  to 
Saunders ,  who  in  the  laft  century  fold  it 
to  Sir  Har bottle  Grimjlon ,  to  whofe  de~ 
fcendant  the  Lord  Vifcount  Grimjlon ,  it 
now  belongs.  There  was  once  a  manfion- 
houfe,  now  nearly  pulled  down,  which 
has  not  been  inhabited  fince  the  time  of 
the  Sadlers .  A  confiderable  manor  belongs 
to  it.  It  is  faid  that  Henry  8.  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Anna  Boleyn  at  this  place. 

In  this  town  was  one  of  the  crofies  fet  up 
by  Edward  1.  but  it  is  now  deftroyed. 

Earl  Spencer  has  a  houfe  in  the  town, 
which  was  the  old  Dutchefs  of  Marl  be- 
rough' $,  and  the  interefi  of  the  borough  is 
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divided  between  this  family  and  that  of 
Lord  Grimjloriy  whofe  feat,  called  Gorham - 
bury ,  the  refidence  of  the  great  Sir  Francis 
Bacon ,  is  at  a  fmall  diftance.  The  prefent 
owner  is  building  a  magnificent  houfe  in 
the  room  of  the  old  one,  not  on  the  fame 
fpot. 

The  reprefentatives  of  the  borough  have 
lately  made  the  inhabitants  a  very  welcome 
prefent,  which  the  dry  fummers  we  have 
had,  has  rendered  particularly  acceptable. 
They  have  funk  two  wells  for  public  ufe, 
which  are  30  or  40  yards  deep,  but  the 
contrivance  for  winding  up  the  buckets  is 
fuch,  that  it  is  done  with  great  eafe.  The 
expence  was  about  200/. 

This  place  has  been  the  fcene  of  many 
notable  adions.  Here  the  Earl  of  Lan- 
cajier9  and  others  of  the  nobility  ftaid,  ex¬ 
pecting  an  anfwer  to  their  meffage  to  that 
weak,  mifguided  prince,  Edward  2.  re¬ 
quiring  him  to  banifh  the  DeJ'pencers ,  to 
whofe  councils  the  oppreffions  under  which 
the  kingdom  groaned,  were  attributed.  The 
king  returned  a  haughty  anfwer,  but  was 
foon  afterwards  obliged  to  comply. 

Two  bloody  battles  between  the  houfes 
of  York  and  Lancajier ,  were  fought  here  $ 
the  firft  in  14c c,  when  the  Duke  of  Tork9 
2  affifted 
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aflifted  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  defeated 
Henry ,  and  took  him  prifoner;  the  other 
in  1461,  on  Bernard' s-heath,  when  the 
queen,  aided  by  the  northern  barons,  de¬ 
feated  the  earl  and  retook  the  king,  but 
ftained  the  vidory  by  the  cruelty  fhe  exer- 
cifed  on  the  prifoners. 

The  refledions  arifing  from  the  fate  of 
the  many  gallant  men  who  loft  their  lives  in 
the  inteftine  feuds  of  thofe  days,  are  truly 
melancholy.  The  moft  ancient  and  fplendid 
houfes  were  ruined,  the  kingdom  ravaged, 
and  the  people  equally  opprefied  which  ever 
fide  prevailed.  Agriculture  was  negleded, 
of  courfe  a  fcarcity  enfued*  and  that  pro¬ 
duced  peftilential  difeafes,  which  compleated 
the  mifery.  Nor  were  thefe  the  confequences 
of  that  noble  ftruggle  for  liberty  which  the 
barons  had  heretofore  made,  and  when  the 
prefent  inconveniencies  were  compenfated 
by  the  fubfequent  advantages >  the  horrors  of 
this  war  were  occafioned  by  a  weak  woman 
attempting  to  govern  on  one  fide,  and  am¬ 
bitious  nobles  ftruggling  for  power  on  the 
other.  The  condud  of  moft  of  the  leaders 
/hews  that  they  aded  from  that  motive,  or 
from  a  ftill  worfe. 

How  happy  are  we  in  thefe  days,  did  we 
but  know  our  own  happinefs,  when  the0 
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noife  of  war  is  only  heard  from  a  diftance^ 
and  lofes  its  terrors  in  its  pafifage  crofs  the 
ocean  ;  when  the  ariftocratic  tyranny  of  the 
nobles  is  no  more,  and  when  the  meaneft 
peafant  enjoys  his  little  property  in  fafety, 
fecure  in  the  protedion  of  equal  laws  !  May 
we  prize  this  fituation  as  we  ought  to  do ! 
may  we  never  feel  the  miferies  of  civil  dif- 
fenfions ;  and  may  no  enthufiafi,  profaning 
the  benevolent  religion  he  impioufly  pre¬ 
tends  to  fupport,  fucceed  in  an  attempt  to 
draw  that  fharpeft  of  all  fwords  which  fu- 
perflition  has  happily  been  fo  long'  obliged 
to  carry  under  his  cloak,  that  it  has  rufted 
in  the  fcabbard  ! 

Being  now  come  almoft  within  fight  of 
London ,  I  take  my  leave  of  the  reader,  fa- 
tisfied  if  my  endeavors  to  amufe  him  have 
not  been  altogether  fruitlefs. 
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